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Before an audience of musical authorities 


the Gram-O-phone sang and played and was 


roundly applauded. 


Among its many com- § 


petitors it reproduced sound in the clearest; 


most sonorous and artistic manner. 


The Victor Talking Machine is sold in Europe 
under the name of “ Gram-o-phone,” and above is 
what the music critics of Berlin say. 

The latest triumph of the Victor is the New 
Machine with the Tapering Arm and _ the 


De Luxe 12-inch Records 


which play longer selections and loud enough 
to be used in place of orchestra for dancing, 


SEND FOR LIST. 


Chicago—Talking Machine Co. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy. 


New York—Victor Distributing and Export Co. 


New York—C. Bruno & Son. 
Philadelphia— Western Electric Co. 
Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co. 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
Boston—John C. Haynes & Co. 

San Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co. 
Baltimore—-H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. 
Brooklyn—American Talking Machine Co. 
Buftalo—P. A. Powers. 

Buffalo— Walbridge & Co. 
Cincinnati—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Cleveland——Cleveland Talking Machine Co. 
Cleveland——Collister & Sayle. 
Cleveland—W. J. Roberts, Jr. 
Columbus—Perry B. Whitsit Co. 
Denver—Denver Music Co. 


Detroit——-Grinnell Bros. 
Dubuque—Harger & Blish. 

Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Friedrich. 
Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. 
Jacksonville—Met. Talking Machine Co. 
Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
Lincolh—Wittmann Co. 
Milwaukee—Huseby Co. 

New Haven—Henry Horton. 

New Orleans—National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. 
Omaha—A. Hospe. 

Pittsburg—E. G. Hays & Co. 
Pittsburg——Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc. 
Rochester—G. B. Miller. 

St. Louis—-Victor Talking Machine Co. 
St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs. 
Savannah— Youmans & Leete. 
Schenectady—J. A. Rickard & Co. 
Syracuse-—W. D. Andrews. 
Washington—§. Kann Sons & Co. 

West Superior—Brunswick Co. 
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Our Book and Magazine Offers 


You, the readers of Success, do not need to be 
told that we are firm believers in clean, high-class 
literature, whether in the form of magazines or 
books, and we count it as one of our most satis- 
factory achievements that we have been the 
means of placing such literature in so many 
American homes at prices within the reach of all. 

We believe, too, in private ownership of books. 
The public library habit is well enough in its 
way, and public and circulating libraries are 
certainly doing a great work in the world among 
those who cannot afford anything better. But to 
those who can, there is something distasteful in 
being obliged to handle books which scores, or 
hundreds of others have ‘‘ dog-eared” and which 
may even have the germs of disease within their 
covers. 

Moreover, a good book becomes your personal 
Sriendand has an individuality all itsown. Every- 
one has had times of longing for some little red- 
covered ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” or ‘* Alice in Wonder- 
land,” with its odd pictures, that he or she re- 
members reading when achild. Much would be 
given for a duplicate copy of that little old-fash- 
ioned one,—much more, even, were the original 
itself preserved. When you read a book,—new, 
fresh from the printer, in strong, attractive bind- 
ing, with clear type. on beautiful paper, your 
first impressions of that book are formed, and 77 
becomes your own, never to be forgotten. A dozen 
such dear friends in your own bookcase are worth 
a hundred fleeting glimpses of books from the 
public library, and no boy or girl can commence 
too early to accumulate a little store of such 
literary treasures. 

For this reason, therefore, and because we have 
among our readers chiefly those who can well 
afford the best work of the best publishers, we 
have put aside the temptation of obtaining cheap, 
flimsy, gaudily covered literature, at ridiculously 
low prices. and have contracted with the leading 
New York publishers—Scribner, Doubleday-Page, 
Appleton, Crowell, etc.,—for the most beautifully 
printed and exquisitely illustrated editions of their 
best and most popular books, and, by ordering 
these in large quantities, we are able to offer them 
to our readers, in connection with Success, at 
prices almost as low as could be done with the 
cheaper reprints. 

We strongly commend to you, therefore, the 
book offers on page 707 of this issue, knowing 
that you will never regret the small investment 
required, and believing that you will find in the 
special list of books which we have chosen for you, 
a keen delight which will add most pleasant recol- 
lections to the treasure house of your brain and 
memory. 

Those who desire to order also the leading 
American magazines, in connection with SuccEss 
and our books, will please note the announcement 
on page 7os5 of this issue, and write us for quota- 
- tions on whatever magazine may be desired. 
Orders of books or magazines should be placed 
before December rst to make sure that subscrip- 
tions are entered and first copies sent in time. 
Publishers are always overwhelmed with orders 
in December, and in spite of their best efforts, it 
is often impossible to comply exactly with the 
wishes of subscribers. 

























































































































































Success for December 


The December number of Success will be by far 
the largest ever issued from our presses. The cover 
will be a beautiful reproduction by six-color lith- 
ography, of an original painting, by F. X. Leyen- 
decker, made expressly for Success (as are all 
Success cover paintings). This number will con- 
tain the first drawing on tinted paper for ‘‘ The 
Success Portfolio,” a new feature, full announce- 
ment of which will be made in December. 

Among the contributors to the December Suc- 
CESS may be mentioned : James Whitcomb Riley, 
Vance Thompson, Charles G, D. Roberts, Henry 
Kitchell Webster, Samuel Merwin, Henry Demar- 
est Lloyd, and Elliott Flower. 

Special paper, beautiful illustrations, and fine 
printing are the usual characteristics of Success 


and will be well exemplified in the December 
number. 
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THE SUCCESS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Monthly Announcements to Our Readers 


About Subscriptions 


Subscribers to Success whose subscriptions expire 
with this issue should send us their renewal orders by 
November 20th, at the latest, in order to be certain of re- 
ceiving our beautiful Christmas number (ready Nov- 
ember 25th). 

Subscription price, $1.00,in United States, Canada, 
Mexico and the American possessions throughout the 
world, $1.75, in allother countries of the Postal Union. 

Address, 

THE SUCCESS COMPANY, Publishers, 
University Building, New York City. 
Foreign Office : 
1o Norfolk Street, Strand, London, England. 





Contents of This Issue 


William Woffington, Volunteer Photographer, (a Story,) 628 
KENNETH AUGUSTINE 


The Duke of Cameron Avenue, (a Serial Story,) - - 629 
HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 
Harmonizing Tempers in Married Life, - - - - 632 
M. E. W. SHERWOOD 
The Sunshine Brigade,(a Poems) - - - - - 632 
ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 
John Hay, a World-Leader in Diplomacy, - - - 633 
WALTER WELLMAN 
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JOHN GILMER SPEED 
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_Don’t Take Your Business Troubles Home, - - - 640 
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The Man Who Makes Mistakes, - - - - = 674 
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Our Advertising Guarantee 


WE é desire to announce that, having exercised the greatest 

care in admitting to Success the advertisements of respon- 
sible and honest concerns only, we will absolutely guarantee our 
readers against loss due to fraudulent misrepresentation in any 
advertisement appearing in this issue. It is a condition of this 
guarantee that alleclaims for losses sustained shall be made 
within at least sixty days after the appearance of the advertise- 
ment complained of; that the reader shall mention in his com- 
munications to advertisers that he is acting upon an advertise- 
ment appearing in Success for November; and that the honest 
bankruptcy of an advertiser, occurring after the printing of an 
advertisement by us, shall not entitle the reader to recover loss 
from us, but only to our best services in endeavoring to secure 
the return of the money. We cannot, moreover, hold ourselves 
responsible for the accuracy of ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’’ nor for the 
settling of minor disputes or claims between advertiser.and reader. 





Our November Prizes 
How I Earned My First Thousand Dollars 


‘* Getting a start,” is the critical step in almost 
any undertaking. After that is accomplished 
progress is easier and success often assured. 
Getting together the first thousand dollars has 
been the hardest task in many a prosperous busi- 
ness career. Means are various:—economy, skillful 
management, working outside of regular busi- 
ness, devising novel enterprises,—are among the 
efforts of the ambitious, and it is such efforts 
that we want to discover, Articles not over 2,000 
words each in length describing such plans are 
desired and for the best three received, prizes of 
$50, $30 and $20 will be paid. Address, Task 
Editor, SUCCESS, 32 Waverly Place, New York. 





How I Managed to Educate Myself 


Stories of successful struggles for education 
outside of the usual schools and colleges are not 
only of absorbing interest but they also open 
doors for aspiring persons who do not know how 
to plan and pursue a course in self-education. In 
order to secure the most suggestive and practical 
plans, SUCCESS offers three prizes,—$50, $30, $20 
for the best three articles of not over 2,000 words 
each in length, giving actual personal experiences 
in acquiring an education without attending school 
or college, detailing studies, books, and system 
of time distribution. Address, Self-Education 
Editor, SUCCESS, 32 Waverly Place, New York 
City. 





What Act in My Life Has Given Me 


the Most Satisfaction ? 


For the three best articles on the above subject, 
not over 2,000 words in length, SUCCESS will give 
prizes of $50, $30 and $20. Many interesting ques- 
tions are raised by this query. Was it something 
done in achieving success, a kind deed done an- 
other, a position or office secured, happiness given 
to parent or wife, marriage, graduation, paying a 
mortage, a debt, or buying a home? Human tastes 
vary so that any of these is possible. State your 
feelings frankly, giving your reasons for your sat- 
isfaction. Your identity will not be disclosed 
if you prefer it withheld. Address, Satisfaction 


— SUCCESS, 32 Waverly Place, New York 
ity. 





Winners in the Prize Contest 
HOW I STARTED WITHOUT CAPITAL 


First prize, $40, Miss Frances Ellen Wheeler, 
Chazy, New York. Second prize, $25, Miss Bessie 
Garland, Puyallup, Washington. Third prize, 
$15, Jane Smith, 5918 Elwood St., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Special mention: Robert Wilson Joyner, 
Harrisburg, Illinois; John Barnett, Jr., Dalhouse 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia; John Rolands, 
21 Nelson St., Utica, New York; Julius Clavel, 
Chelmsford Center, Massachusetts; M. J. Johnson, 
Warrensburg, Missouri; H. C. Mentzer, Siloam, 
Colorado. 





Winners in the Prize Contest 
MY HOME AND HOW I BUILT IT 


First prize, $30, Mrs. L. L. West, East Avon, 
N.Y. Second prize, $20, Annie M. Baxter, Cecil, 
West Virginia. Third prize, $10, Mrs. Rose Reid, 
1357 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Special mention: 
Mrs. Alice C. Walden, Newman, California; G. 
Griffith Clapham, Sea Cliff, Long Island, N. Y.; 
William Burton, 301 Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, 
Missouri ; Mrs. Ella M. Edson, East Braintree, 
Massachusetts; G. T. Athey, Blackwell, Okla- 
homa; M. Bishop, Box 77, Asoten, Washington. 





RULES FOR CONTESTANTS 


1.—The name and address of the writer should 
be written plainly at the top of the first sheet of 
the manuscript. 

2.—Manuscripts must be written on only one side 
of the paper. 

3—No manuscripts will be returned unless 
stamps are inclosed for that purpose. 
4.—The three contests close January 1, 1904. 
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SUCCESSFUL COOKING 








WITH RECEIPTS BY MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG 





UCCESSFUL cooking in its broadest and 
most practical sense means more than the 
mere tempting of appetite or pleasing of a 
Since our health and strength depend so largely 
upon proper food, the truly successful cooks are 
those who are able to present really nutritious food 
in forms that shall be at once attractive and whole- 
some, rather than those who aim to produce merely 
fancy dishes, regardless of nutritive value. 

A new food product which makes cooking more 
successful in the true sense is Karo Corn Syrup. 
This syrup is more than a sweetener or a filling. 
It is a food of remarkably high nutritive value, 
and in a form very readily used by the system. 
Karo Corn Syrup is a clear, golden syrup made 
from the golden grain—Corn. It is put up in air- 
tight, friction-top tins, which preserve its good- 
ness and purity. 

The uses to which Karo Corn Syrup is adapted 
are legion. In baking, in candy and as a table 
syrup it has no equal. Wherever syrup is re- 
quired, the best syrup to use is Karo Corn Syrup. 

Following are a number of new receipts pre- 
pared by Mrs. Helen Armstrong, which indicate 
a few of the many uses of Karo Corn Syrup: 


Emergency Buckwheat Cakes 


For the true, old-fashioned buckwheat cakes, 
such as ‘‘mother used to make’’ there is no sub- 
stitute for the yeast risen product, light and foam- 
ing as it bubbled up in the big brown pitcher those 
bright, frosty mornings, quickly browning as it 
spread over the warmly receptive griddle. There 
are times, however, when this method is not con- 
venient, and a very creditable cake may be pro- 
duced on short notice. The best of buckwheat 
flour should be used—the batter must be thin so 
as to cook through by the time it is browned, and 
the less grease there is used the more digestible the 
cakes. Some prefer a few spoonsful of corn meal 
or graham flour sifted with the buckwheat, and the 
same method may be used in mixing. 

Sift two cups of buckwheat flour with four tea- 
spoons of baking powder and a little salt. Make 
into a thin batter with water and add two table- 
spoons of Karo Corn Syrup. This will help them 
to brown nicely. Serve very promptly with butter 
and a generous supply of warm Karo Corn Syrup. 
These are more wholesome than the yeast risen 
cakes, usually soured by time and sweetened by 
soda 


Quick Graham Bread 


Place in the flour sifter one cup of white flour, 
two of graham (measured after sifting out the bran), 
five teaspoons of baking powder and one of salt. 
When sifted make intoa rather stiff batter, with 


about two cups of milk and half a cup of Karo 
Corn Syrup. Beat well and pour into a loaf pan 
which has been greased and floured. Bake in a 


slow oven for forty minutes, covered during the 
first half of the time. This is an easy bread to 
make, and wholesome even when eaten fresh. 


Creole Buttermilk Bread 


Warm one pint of buttermilk and add a scant 
teaspoon each of soda and salt, two tablespoons of 
melted shortening and quarter of a cup of Karo 
Corn Syrup. 
add a cake of compressed yeast softened with a 
little lukewarm water, beat very thoroughly and 
then work in flour enough to make a firm dough, 
which may be kneaded on the board. Place ina 


clean, buttered bowl, cover closely and let it raise. 
When doubled in bulk and elastic to the touch, turn 
out from the bowl and mould into two loaves. 
Raise again and bake about fifty minutes. This 


may also be used for rolls, adding more shortening 
if preferred. 
7 r 


Cereal Puffets 
That cupful of cooked cereal left from breakfast 


is too good to throw away, and yet there isn’t 
enough of it to serve again, either warm or cold. 
Very delicate muffins may be made, however, with 
this as a basis; they are best baked in hot gem 
irons, and must be served while crisp and fresh. 
For one cup of cereal beat in one-fourth cup of 
milk and when smooth add a little salt and about 
one cup of flour, the amount depending upon the 
consistency of the cooked mush. Beat two eggs 
(yolks and whites separately) until very light, add 


Pour this into a bowl of sifted flour, * 


yolks to the batter, beat well and fold in the stiff 
whites gently. Bake about twenty minutes and 
serve with Karo Corn Syrup, as a change from 
waffles, fritters or pancakes. 


Peach Omelet 


Toa pint of sliced peaches add half a cupof Karo 
Corn Syrup and heat this slowly while preparing 
the omelet. Beat the yolks of six eggs until thick 
and light and add to them three tablespoons of hot 
water and a little salt. Have the whites of four 
eggs beaten stiff and pour the yolks into them, 
mixing very gently. Heat the omelet pan, place 
in ita tablespoon of butter and, when smoking hot, 
pour in the omelet. 

Cook over a slow fire for several minutes, then 
place in a slow oven to finish cooking through. 
When firm, remove from the oven and place a thin 


layer of the prepared peach over one half. Fold 
the other half over and turn out onto a hot platter, 
dusting lightly with powdered sugar. Add a few 


drops of almond extract to the peach pulp and pour 
it around the omelet; then sprinkle lightly with 
chopped almonds and serve immediately. 


Sweet Pickled Peaches 


Select even-sized, firm fruit and remove the 
skins. The simplest way to do this is to have a 
large kettle of boiling water on the stove; set six 
or eight peaches in the frying basket at a time and 
place in the boiling water for a minute and then 
remove directly to cold water. Each piece of fruit 
may be easily peeled, much time is saved and a 
smooth surface is insured. Keep fruit covered 
with cold water until all is ready for the cookin 
and while syrup is being prepared. For eight 
pounds of fruit, place in the preserving kettle two 
and a half quarts of Karo Corn Syrup, three cups 
of vinegar, three-fourths of a cup of stick cinnamon 
and one-fourth cup of cloves (the spices should be 
placed in a cheese cloth bag) and a cupful of peach 
kernels. Let this boil for half an hour, remove the 
peach pits and pour over the fruit, which has been 
cooked in a steamer (lined with cheese cloth to 
prevent discoloration) until quite tender. Fruit 
prepared in this way will keep its shape better than 
when cooked in the syrup and has a more delicate 
color. Ifa pink tint is desired, a little of the fruit 
color paste may be added to the cooked syrup with 
attractive results. 


Steamed Nut Pudding 


Cream together one-fourth of a cup of butter and 
one-third of a cup of Karo Corn Syrup. Sift to- 
gether one cup of flour, one teaspoon of cinnamon, 
two of baking powder, half a teaspoon each of salt 
and cloves, and add to first mixture alternately 
with one-third of acup of water. To this batter add 
a third of a cupof finely chopped nuts and a beaten 
egg. Pour into six small cups or use timbale 
moulds, cover with buttered paper and steam half 
an hour. These puddings may be placed in a shal- 
low pan of water, covered as directed and cooked 
in the oven, if more convenient, also saving fuel 
when roasting. Serve with a hot liquid sauce. 


Karo Pudding Sauce 


Heat three-quarters of a cup of water to the 
boiling point and thicken with one tablespoon of 
Kingsford’s Cornstarch mixed to a smooth paste 









with a little cold water. Cook slowly for nve 
minutes, add one-half cup of Karo Corn Syrup, 
the juice of a lemon, two tablespoons of butter and 
a little salt. Beat two eggs until very light and 
pour the hot sauce over them, beating constantly 
until thoroughly blended, then serve in a heated 
sauce bowl or pitcher. Any preferred flavor may be 
substituted for the lemon juice, and a grating of 
nutmeg over this sauce is unusually liked. 


Angel Parfait 


One of our new sweets bears this ethereal name 
and has a delicacy of texture quite different from 
creams frozen with a dasher. If a vanilla flavor 
is used, the dish is doubly delightful served with 
preserved fruit or fresh berries in season, but the 
ice is delicious when flavored with pistachio and 
garnished with the green nuts at serving time. 

Boil one cup of Karo Corn Syrup with quarter of 
a cup of water until it threads, then pour over the 
whites of five eggs, beaten to a froth, but not stiff. 
Stir this occasionally while cooling, then mix 
lightly with a quart of cream beaten until quite 
stiff. Flavor and color a delicate tint if desired, 
then pack into an ice cream mould or pail, fillin 
quite full. Bind the edge of the lid vies strip o 
buttered cloth and pack in ice and salt for four 
hours or longer. Turn out on a chilled platter, cut 
into slices and serve on lace paper doilies, with a 
white rose at the side of each plate. . 


Orange Tart 


Select a fine flavored, juicy orange, grate a little 
of the rind and add to the juice and pulp, which 
has been freed from all the inner skin. Heat one 
cup of water to the boiling point and thicken this 
with four tablespoons of corn starch mixed with a 
little cold water. Allow this to cook sluwly for at 
least five minutes, then add two-thirds of a cup of 
Karo Corn Syrup, one tablespoon of lemon juice 
and the prepared orange. When heated through, 
add three beaten yolks of eggs and remove from 
the fire, beating well until the mixture is smooth, 
light and partly cooled. Pour this into a crust of 
pastry, baked to a delicate brown, and cover with 
a meringue of three whites beaten stiff, sweetened 
with eight tablespoons of powdered sugar and 
flavored with lemon juice. Brown lightly and 
serve very cold. 





Mrs. Helen Armstrong is now writing a book 
of original receipts for Karo Corn Syrup. When 
issued, a copy will be sent free to all who now 
make application. 

If your grocer does not have Karo, please send us 
his name and we will tell you where you can get it. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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CORN SYRUP, 
A fine food for feeble folks. 
A table ones for morning, 
noon or nig a ee a 
rup, 
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goodness guaranteed, by air- 
—, friction-top tins. 
sest for every home use— 
from griddle cakes to candy. 
The Great Spread 
for Daily Bread. 
At all grocers in three sizes 
10c., 25. and 50c. 
CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
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Votume VI. 


“*One, two, three,’ 


ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON 


he began, and counted on to ‘five.’ 


COPYRIGHT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1908 


ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


C.-C. .§. 5 


Number 114 


‘You’re countin’ too fast,’ interrupted the sheriff” 


William Woffington, Volunteer Photographer 


The Story of a Man who Thought 
that He Could Do ’Most Anything 


KENNETH AUGUSTINE 


‘Wim, if you ever had an ounce of common 
sense, you must have lost it. Really, I never 

saw sucha boy. You go at things helter-skelter, 
and there's no telling where you’ re going to end.”’ 
Mrs. Woffington addressed these words to her 
son. She believed that she still had a right to 
. address him as a boy, although he had long been 


tramping through the ‘‘thirties.’” To her, big 
and raw-boned as he was, he was still, and always 
would be, her one pet lamb. Once she had read 
a little dialect poem, one verse of which closed 
with the quaint couplet :— 


‘*And when you get ' bout forty-three, 
‘Tis time to leave your mother’s knee."’ 
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That was the basis of her philosophy regarding 
William. Never should he leave the old farm 
until she was ready to have him go. Never should 
he cross the threshold of her door to carve out his 
place in the big world until, as she remarked, he 
was ‘‘old enough to take care of himself.’’ So, 
notwithstanding Mr. Woffington’s numerous pro- 
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tests that she was ‘‘spoilin’ the child an’ preventin’ 
him from becomin’ the president of the United 
States,’’ she was calmly but forcibly obdurate. 

William stayed at home. In fact, he didn’t 
want to leave. Great cities had no magnetic 
charms for him, and the endless routine of farm 
life, with its ever varying incidents, pleased him 
beyond measure. Nothing was ever suggested 
that he would not attempt to carry into effect, 
even if he should fail in the end. He never said 
««No,’’ and even when it was suggested that a 
new wheel had to be supplied for the windmill, 
or a famine in drinking water would be the conse- 
quence, William was not dumfounded. 

««The horses have had pink eye, and I’ve had 
the measles, and the price of hogs has gone down, 
and all since spring,’’ said his father, ‘an’ I 
don't know how we're ever goin’ to buy a new 
wheel.”’ 

«« Never mind,”’ said William; ‘«I’ ll make one.”’ 

Jabez Smith, the son of his nearest neighbor, 
and Priscilla Weston, who had been known for 
several seasons as the belle of the village, had 
decided to marry. Indeed, it was the chiet 
Thanksgiving Day event in their township. It 
had occasioned more talk than the proposed in- 
crease in taxes, for the young people were widely 
popular. Every arrangement to make the affair 
one of more than passing notice had been care- 
fully planned. The ceremony, the reception and 
the departure on the evening train were all brought 
to a head with scheduled finesse. There was only 
one hitch. Jabez and Priscilla wanted a photo- 
graph representing them as they would appear 
just after the tying of the knot. Like the mighty 
army of young married folks who had gone before, 
they wanted a photograph to pass down to posterity 
‘‘showing them as they looked when they were 
married.”’ 

The village photographer was away. Business 
during the summer had been unwarrantably dull. 
He had photographed nearly every resident within 
a radius of a hundred miles, and, as the popula- 
tion in the district had not increased since the 
last census, he betook himself to another location, 
but left his little gallery quite intact and ready for 
business when he should return. But these mat- 
ters had no necessary place in the affair, except to 
make things more inconvenient, for Jabez and 
Priscilla must have the photograph taken. Who 
would take it? 

‘«] will,’ promptly answered William, when the 
question reached his ears. 

It was as if a mighty matter of state had been 
settled, or as if some determined patriot had an- 
swered his country’s call. When William Woffing- 
ton said that a thing was to be done, there were 
those who knew that it was as good as done. 

It was this particular determination that had 
made his mother refer to his lack of common 
sense and his readiness to ‘‘go at things helter- 
skelter.'’ But William wavered not. The photo- 
graph should be taken. 

This feature of the day grew in importance. 
The ceremony itself, the bride’s dress, and even 
the honeymoon departure, for which the young 
people had been collecting old shoes and surrep- 
titiously storing away handfuls of rice, paled into 
insignificance. William Woffington was asked, 
almost every day, for permission to see the picture 
taken, and he soon saw that the little gallery could 
not hold the growing throng. He refused every 
request, save those of the sheriff and his wife and 
the bride's little brother and sister. He did ask 
his own father and mother, however. ‘‘Ma’s 
presence gives me encouragement, whenever I try 
to do anything,’’ he said, ‘‘and then where she 
goes pa must go, too.’’ He 
would have liked to exclude 
the sheriff, but that officer was 
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in the dark box. When ready, say, ‘Now smile, 
please,’ remove the cap, count thirty, withdraw 
the box, Close it, and leave it in the dark room 
for development until I return.”’ 

This technical epistle needed some studying. 
‘‘A focus commensurate with the size of picture 
desired’’ seemed to be an Iliad of plausibility in 
a way, but to William it was an Iliad that had 
not been rendered into English. He spent the 
few days that remained between the arrival of the 
letter and the wedding in repeated visits to the 
gallery. He wheeled the old, loose-jointed cam- 
era back and forth, he looked through the aper- 
ture with the cloth over his head, and there before 
him appeared the palm scene in all the grandeur 
of its gray and pristine glory. But ‘‘a focus 
commensurate with the size of picture desired’’ 
puzzled him greatly. Fearing that he would be 
laughed at he dared not seek information on the 
point. He found the plate box and the plate and 
remarked how easily they ran in and out of the 
groove in the camera provided forthe purpose. He 
was willing to take a chance at the focus. Maybe 
that would set itself right in the development. 

The day came. Scores of the curious left the 
little church before the ceremony and wandered 
down the main street to the gallery. Inside, Wil- 
liam Woffington and the sheriff began prepara- 
tions. William was still wheeling the bungling 
machine back and forth through the little tracks 
that its years of usage had worn in the floor, won- 
dering if the ‘‘focus commensurate with the 
picture’’ would come right, and the sheriff was 
at the door keeping the merry but inquisitive 
crowd at bay with the law that was reflected from 
his battered shield. Really he was of more impor- 
tance than William. Had it not been for his stern 
upbraiding, the gallery would have been mobbed. 

The bride and groom and the attending guests 
and Mr. and Mrs. Woffington rode from the 
church to the gallery in Mr. Woffington’s farm 
wagon. Cheer after cheer pierced the circumja- 
cence as they wheeled before the door and 
alighted. Men stood on the wagon’s floor, on 
fences, and on one another's shoulders in their 
mad desire to see what was going on inside, but 
the gallery was some distance from the ground 
and they had no view. 

‘‘Take your place by the palm scene,’ 
William. 

‘«Do we sit or stand ?’’ asked Jabez. 

««Sit,’’ said William. 

«‘There’s only one chair,’’ broke in the sheriff. 

‘«You mind the law, and I'll mind this affair,’’ 
replied William, with unmeet sternness. 

‘William, my cherub,’’ said his mother, 
softly. 

«‘You sit, and I’1l stand, Priscilla,’’ said Jabez. 

‘*No, you sit, and I'll stand; that’s stylish.’’ 

‘«No, it’s polite for you to sit.’’ 

While this debate was going on Mrs. Woffing- 
ton went over to the bride and the bridegroom. A 
tear glistened on her cheek. Something brought 
back a similar scene in her life, and recalled the day 
when she stood blushing beside her stalwart hus- 
band. <‘‘Ah,’’ she mused, ‘‘he was sitting, and 
I stood with my hand on his right shoulder, and 
why not ask Jabez and Priscilla to do thesame?’’ 
With the dear memories clogging her brain, she 
posed the man and wife. William entered no 
objection. ‘‘Ma’s done it, and ma’s right,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘and maybe—"’ 

He stepped aside and approached the sheriff. 
It was a last, desperate hope. He leaned over 
and whispered in his ear. 

‘«Bill, what’s er—er,—the focus ?’’ 

‘Don’t know,’’ answered the doughty peace- 
maker. ‘‘ Don’t know, unless 
it’s some er that stuff in them 
bottles in the dark room.”’ 


said 





‘*the law’’ and demanded a 
place at the undertaking, ‘‘in 
case thet there pesky camery, 
or some o’ them smelly bottles 
should explode.’’ 
William’s knowledge of 
photography was as limited 
as his ability to measure star- 
distances, but that did not ( 
thwart his purpose. Nothing 
could thwart William's pur- 
pose. He wrote to the owner 
of the gallery, and, in reply, 
a letter came which said: 
‘* Place the couple before the 
palm scene at a focus com- 
mensurate with the size of pic- 
ture desired. Insert the plate 








“Pelted by rice 


William jumped at this 
gleam of light. Still he had 
his doubts. Perhaps it would 
be just as well not to experi- 
ment. 

He adjusted the plate box, 
and with an air of dignity threw 
the cloth over his head. In 
the next instant, he jumped 
back, startled, and placed his 
hand on his brow. 

‘*Gosh, all hemlock,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘you’re standing 
on your heads!”’ 

‘* Let it go some way,’’ said 
Jabez, in a shivering voice; 
‘I'll freeze if I have to sit 
this way much longer.’’ 
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Priscilla’s set face mirrored her husband’s 
thought. 

“All ready, then!’’ called William. Then, 
with steady precision, he added, ‘‘ Now smile, 
please!’’ 

Truly, if there had been any hope of smiles 
from the bride and the bridegroom it had been 
irrevocably dispelled. But over the faces of the 
specially bidden guests faint smiles rippled,— 
smiles which seemed to greatly disturb Jabez and 
his bride. 

‘‘Now, don’t move till I count thirty,’’ said 
William. 

««One, two, three,’’ he began, and continued 
on to ‘‘five.’’ 

‘You're countin’ too fast,’’ interrupted the 
sheriff. 

‘*What do you know about it ?’’ asked Jabez. 

‘Jabez! don’t move,’’ said Priscilla, twitching 
his shoulder; ‘‘ you'll spoil it.’’ 

«« Eight, —nine,—ten, —eleven,’’ William went 
on, with slower effect. ‘‘Fifteen’’ was reached, 
and Jabez squirmed. That ‘‘thirty’’ seemed as 
far off as the eternal hills.. His legs grew stiff. 
If he did not move his arm it would drop off. 
He had forgotten to smile! He did not know 
what to look at. First he looked at William's 
upraised arm, then at the smiling faces of the 
spectators. Priscilla felt his uneasiness and laid 
her hand more heavily on his shoulder. Itseemed 
like a ton of dead weight. He shifted to ease it, 
but Priscilla leaned harder. William reached 
‘‘twenty-one."’ Each number was pronounced 
with cautious precision. 

‘‘Go slower,’’ said the sheriff; ‘‘take a good 
one.”’ 

Jabez turned his gaze to the speaker and glared, 
A sudden throbbing noise seemed to overpower 
him. A steady, hammer-like beating was being 
administered to his body. In the sudden silence 
it seemed awful,—like the approach of doom. 
Louder, stronger, more powerful came each beat, 
Alack! it was only the ticking of the watch which 
William held in his hand. 

«« Twenty-seven, —twenty-eight, —twenty-ni, —’’ 
William thought it best to give a good exposure 
toward the last,—‘‘nine.’’ He drawled out the 
‘‘thirty’’ so that it covered nearly as many sec- 
onds. Jabez did not wait until it was over. He 
arose, stretched every muscle, and, with a wry face, 
turned to Priscilla and said, ‘‘Come, darling.’’ 

‘‘Better sit again,’’ said William, pleased at 
the promised success of his work. 

‘« Not for a thousand pictures,’’ answered Jabez; 
‘«do you want me to become a mummy ?”’ 

Away they went amid cheers, pelted by rice 
and old shoes,—away to their new happiness. 
There was only one person in all the district who 
did not join the merry departure. William Wof- 
fington was carefully depositing the plate box in 
the dark room. Ay, he put it in the darkest 
corner, and carefully locked the door for further 
safety. 

Two weeks later the proprietor of the establish- 
ment returned. William was first at the station 
to meet him. They walked over to the little gal- 
lery and hastened inside. In about ten minutes 
William returned. His face was fixed. He saw 
no one; he spoke to no one. He seemed to be 
as one transfixed. Mounting his horse he rode 
straight to his father’s farm. Only his mother, 
patiently sewing a garment, was in the old home 
at the time. 

“‘A fine picture it will make, eh, William?’’ 
she asked, smiling. 

There was no answer. 
son startled her. 

‘«What’s the matter, William? Wasn't the 
focus right?’’ 

‘«Don’t know, ma; I forgot to take the cap 
off.’ 


The glum face of her 


This Trust Was Too Much for Him 


PHILANDER C. KNOX, attorney-general of the United 
States, is an enthusiastic er. Recently he took a 
trip to a mountainous region of Pennsylvania to fish for 
trout. One of his guides was an old mountaineer named 
Jacob Krebbe, and well known to the attorney-general. 
Krebbe is quite an adroit conversationalist, and is not 
unknown to the fishermen in his section as a humorist. 

One hot afternoon, Jacob Krebbe and Mr. Knox chanced 
by a big pool below a fall where the trout were ous | 
freely and snapping at a greenish-blue fly that was muc 
in evidence on the surface of the water. Mr. Knox had 
nothing in his fly-book that resembled the insect in ques- 
tion, and, after a series of ineffectual casts, gave up in 
disgust. The trout were all after the greenish-blue fly. 

“Seems as if that green and blue fly had a sort of a trust 
on that pool of trout,"’ said the patient guide. 

Mr. Knox nodded. 

“Well,” resumed Krebbe, ‘if you can’t bust a trust I 
do n't know who can. Let's be gettin’."” . 
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hand made the glasses jump,—‘designation of him’” 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘THE fifth annual meeting of the Carter Hall As- 

sociation was nearly over, and most of the 
twenty associates and Douglas Ramsay, the warden, 
were glad of it. The dinner which had preceded 
it had been long, Ramsay’s report, though cut as 
close to the bone as he knew how to cut it, had 
not been short, and the retiring president had 
fairly surpassed himself. But when the new presi- 
dent's turn came, he said that, if they would take 
his speech for granted, he would give his time to 
Mr. Ramsay. He believed that that gentleman 
wanted an additional appropriation to the one 
which covered his regular budget and would now 
explain for what he wanted it. 

This, being unexpected, was all the more interest- 
ing, and everyone turned to see what was coming. 
Ramsay drew his chair closer to the table and 
‘«hunched’”’ forward. He was a rather rawboned 
man somewhere in the early thirties. His features 
were not finely modeled, his hands were big and 
knotted, and he gesticulated so violently with them 
that his coatsleeves worked far back from his 
wrists, his voice was rough in timbre, and the 
range of his inflections was amazing. He worked 
hard, he talked hard, he used hard words, and he 
even smiled hard. But for all that he was not 
unamiable, or underbred, or awkward, or even ill- 
looking. What the mitigating quality about him 
was one could not at first discover. It would seem 
absurd to call so outspoken, hard-hitting a man 
tactful, but for three years he had worked in un- 
broken harmony with the Carter Hall Association, 
and his various predecessors could assure you of 
the weight of that fact as evidence. 

‘‘If you listened to my report just now, you 
know better than I shall know myself, te-morrow 
morning, what we have been doing: how many 
babies there have been on the average in the day 
nursery, how many boys in the sloyd classes, and 
soon. So far as we're concerned, we've had a 
good year. We've made a good showing. But 
how much we’ve accomplished for the ward in 
that time, I don’t know. After the compliments 
Mr. Payne has been giving me, I guess I dare 
own up that I don’t know what it is that we’re 


trying to accomplish. I’m completely mystified.’’ 

‘‘Surely you don’t mean that, Mr. Ramsay!’’ 
It was a white-haired but fresh-complexioned 
woman who interrupted him and she spoke as if 
reading out of a paper before a club. ‘‘Isn’t it 
to give those poor people a glimpse of the higher 
life and to help them to attain it for themselves ?’’ 
There was a slight, indefinable stir all about the 
table at that. It quickened galvanically at Ram- 
say’s reply. 

‘No doubt, no doubt, but what does that 
mean? How are we going to translate it into 
terms that will guide our actions ?’’ 

‘‘In the last typhoid epidemic,’’ he went on, 
hastily, ‘‘our ward, with one thirty-sixth of the 
population of the city, had one quarter of the 
cases,—nine times its share,—and I was not sur- 
prised, for I knew what the sanitary conditions 
were before it happened. In the tenements and 
brothels south of Cameron Avenue, they’ re at the 
worst, but they’re nasty enough up in our part of 
the ward. I'll not go into details unless you want 
me to. That was the first investigation I made on 
coming to Carter Hall, and when I saw how things 
stood I began trying to have them bettered. I 
wrote letters to the newspapers, and, after I’d 
compared notes with Robertson and Holmes on 
their wards, we began to try what we could do to 
get a reasonably good housing and sanitary bill 
through the council. We stopped pretty soon 
because we saw that we were trying something 
about as possible as washing up a dirt road. The 
man who stood in our way was the chairman of 
the housing committee. He holds that place for 
the purpose of preventing any such bill as we 
wanted, and he is Alderman Albert Gollans of our 
ward,—a newspaper the other day called him the 
Duke of Cameron Avenue.”’ 

««That’s not a joke,’’ he went on, raising his 
voice above the rustle of polite laughter. ‘It’s 
a scientific, historical, precise’’—and at every 
word his big hand made the glasses jump,— 
«designation of him. He levies tribute and grants 
protection. He holds the ward, or a great part 
of it, in a strictly feudal relation.”’ - 

He leaned farther forward and began to talk 
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rapidly. ‘‘As I said, I know a lot less than I did 
three years ago. I’m not near so sure what altru- 
ism means, or improvement of economic condi- 
tions. I used to like to lecture on sociology, as 
they call it. I would n’t do it now for a hundred 
dollars. But I do know something about the ward 
and the people in it and the way they live. And 
I know that, if Carter Hall can cleanse the Augean 
stables, —I mean, literally, if it can by law compel 
the landlords to fill the vaults, flush the pipes, and 
give the people air to breathe, if it never does 
anything else, it will have justified its existence.’’ 

His voice, when he said it, had been clanging 
in their ears like a big bell, but now he checked 
himself suddenly. He leaned back in his chair 
and wiped his red forehead with a handkerchief. 
Then he said, quietly: ‘‘ What I ask of you is an 
appropriation of two thousand dollars to play poli- 
tics. I want to tip Al. Gollans out of his chair.’’ 

It was ex-President Payne who broke the silence 
which followed. Theshower of heresies had thrown 
his thoughts into some confusion. ‘Our policy 
has always been opposed to that, Mr. Ramsay. 
We have regarded our work as something quite 
outside of politics. We want to elevate the masses 
by—by the leaven of culture, and—’’ 

‘‘Don’t you want to think,’’ put in another 
man, ‘‘what the consequence of a defeat would 
be to the settlement, before you embark in such 
an enterprise? Would not a defeat be a serious, 
a fatal blow to our influence? And is not such a 
conclusion quite possible ?’’ 

‘‘I can’t promise a victory,’’ said Ramsay, 
‘‘and I think a defeat would no doubt impair our 
usefulness for a time.’’ Suddenly he thrust his 
body forward. ‘‘You've been building a ship,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You'’ve spent five years at it We 
don't know the sea, except that it’s stormy, 
and our ship may come to grief in it, but it’s 
better to lose a spar than never to try at all. If we 
can ride it out, we’ve won a victory for the city 
as well as for ourselves, and, if the example of 
success is worth anything, to other cities. 

«‘I'm not asking you to go on a wild-goose 
chase, either. I’ve canvassed the ward very care- 
fully, and I think we stand a good chance to 
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win. | can turn our men’s club into a machine 
of our own in half an hour. They're eager for 
something like that. We can carry the six pre- 
cincts north of Cameron Avenue and west of A. 
Stree [hat’s as certain as human certainty can 
be, 


‘I don’t know what Mr. Ramsay means, but 


I’m sure—at least I hope,—he doesn’t intend 
to express approval of machine politics, and cer- 
tainly not to adopt them himself.’’ The speaker 
was a deep-voiced woman in a black gown. Her 
name was Ficklin. 

‘Is d say thatit depends on the machine,”’ 
said R 1y. ‘*I can imagine a good machine, 
and even think I could build one.’’ 

But the deep voice went on. ‘‘We founded 
Carter Hall for the purpose of presenting an ex- 
ample, an ideal, to the poor and degraded. And 
rather than that we should sanction political bar- 
ter and bargaining by our example, or sully the 
ideal of civic purity by our actions, I would un- 


dergo fifty defeats. I should consider a victory as 
the only disaster.’’ 


A young lawyer named Dallas spoke up quickly. 
‘©You don't agree with Abraham Lincoln, then, 
Mrs. Ficklin? You know hesaid that good states- 
manship is using individual meanness for the 
publi et 

Ramsay grinned across the table athim. ‘Did 
he?’’ he asked. 

‘Oh, I’m perfectly capable of adding what I 
can to the Lincoln myth upon occasion,’’ re- 
joined Dallas, ‘but I could n't make up anything 
as good as that. That’s according to Hay.’’ 
Then, with hardly a pause, he continued: ‘Tell 
us seme more about our chance to win, Ramsay.”’ 

Che warden made no reply for a moment, but 
eyed the wineglass which he spun between his 
fingers. When he did speak it was to Mrs. 
Ficklin 

‘‘I'm glad you brought up the subject,’’ he 
said, ‘*because it’s important that we shoyld all 
understand each other on that point before we go 
further. I agree with you that one should take 
high ideals into settlement work, and that, if he 
succeeds, his neighbors become aware of those 
ideals. Perhaps that’s the measure of his success.’’ 

He was hesitating over his words, —feeling for 
them rather cautiously,—and there were many 
pauses in his speech. ‘‘ But ideals are n’t a matter 
of externals. You can’t conscientiously present 
one, for you can't exhibit an immaculate ideal 
as you'd wearaclean collar. If you do, it will 
soon grow rather dingy. If you keep it where it 
belongs, why, contact with facts, even grimy facts, 
won t i it 

That's theorizing, and a little out of my line,’’ 
he went on, and his voice rose and his fist 
thumped out his periods on the table. ‘But 
here is what I want to say. We won't mince 
matters. I'll not go into politics unless you tell 
me to. But if I do go in it will be into practical 
polit [ won't deal in pure abstractions on 
Cameron Avenue any more than I'd talk in pure 
Urdu. I'll take high ground when I can, but 
lower ground in default of it. I'll appeal to any- 
thing that will help me win and that isn't dis- 
honest. I don't call it dishonest to get one man 
to ad the view, and to show another that the 
situation is healthy, and to point out to a third 
that the s« s good for potatoes. Before I go in 
you n decide whether you can trust me with a 
free hand or not. I must do it in my own way. I 
shall no doubt do a few things, and be said todoa 
good many more, which some of you will think 
are wron When it’s all over I'll tell you the 
whole story, and you can judge whether it’s been 
a hard fight and fair fight or not. It will be too 
late then, of course, to mend matters, and so I 
say again that now is the time to make your 
aecision 

Let me add just this much more: if I'm 
whipped, it will, as I said, impair the influence of 
Carter Hall fora while. But the hall won’t be 
saddled with a warden who has outlived his use- 
fulness n gding in with my eyes open. I 
shall play myself against the Duke of Cameron 
Avenue, and, if I fail, I'll take the medicine that 
the leader of an insurrection usually gets. 

‘lve made my speech wrong end to. I don't 
want you to think about the consequences to me 
or even to Carter Hall. I want you to remem- 
ber how poor and helpless those people are and 
how they die; that disease doesn’t take the 
sickly ones, those who have n’t much chance any- 
way. It attacks the strong men who are carrying 
them, the men and women who earn the cabbages 
and the corn meal and the baskets of coal. I 
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“If | fail, I'll take the medicine that the leader of an insurrection usually gets’” 


could show you a map with the death spots all 
over it, but I didn’t bring it because I don’t want 
you to think of it in percentages. If this associa- 
tion means anything, it means that those people 
are your neighbors,—that Peter Salvinski, who 
died of fever, who had ambitions and ideals as 
good as yours and mine, and who loved his chil- 
dren as you do, was your neighbor, and that all 
of his family, who are pitifully trying to get on 
without him, are your neighbors, too.’’ There 
was a pause, and then he said: ‘‘That's all. 
Thank you for listening so long.’’ 

There was a long silence. The twenty associ- 
ates were not looking at the warden, or at each 
other. At length somebody said, ‘‘I move that 
the appropriation be made,’’ and with a palpable 
flutter of relief it was done. ‘Thank you,”’ 
said Ramsay, quietly, and by common consent the 
meeting was over. 


CHAPTER Il. 


RAMsay walked downtown, and, before taking 

the car out to the settlement, dropped into 
a little café where they raised no objection to 
his pipe, and sat down to a hot Scotch and a 
half hour of solitary reflection. Solitude was a 
luxury not often to be enjoyed by the warden at 
Carter Hall. For a while he dismissed from his 
mind Alderman Gollans and the plans for the in- 
surrection he meant to lead against him, and took 
up another less important but not uninteresting 
matter. 

Just after the meeting had broken up, and as 
he was leaving the room, the youngest and newest 
of the twenty associates had accosted him and 
asked whether he could take in another resident 
at Carter Hall. <‘‘Because, if you can,’’ she had 
said, ‘‘I'd like to be that one.’ He had told her 
that he could not answer offhand. The hall was 
supposed to be full, but it might be possible for 
him to manage it. He would let her know the 
next day. 

Thanks to a late uncle, Anne Coleridge had, 
quite in her own hands, a much larger income 
than she could spend, and, as the preoccupation 
of both her parents in affairs of their own left her 
as much to herself and as free to do as she pleased 
as a girl in her position in society could be, the 
wonder was, when you came to think of it, that 
she had not ‘‘gone in for philanthropy’’ before. 
What little he knew of her Ramsay liked. He 
liked the humorous droop of her mouth he had 
seen when Mrs. Carpenter had begun her well- 
known dissertation on giving the poor a glimpse 
of the higher life; when he had said he would let 
her know next day whether he could make room 
for her at the hall or not, he liked the flicker he 
caught in her eyes, which told him that she knew 
why he hesitated and that she did not take it 
amiss. 

But still he was not sure he wanted her at the 
hall. Ramsay knew two sorts of women residents, 
the earnest and the gracious. One or two precious 
jewels in his experience had been both, but that 
only proved the rule, and to preserve anything like 


a just proportion between those classes was rather 
a nice matter. There was no doubt where Miss 
Coleridge belonged. She possessed a charm even 
beyond that of most women of her birth and 
breeding, and he knew that none would more in- 
fallibly perceive it, or be more amenable to it 
than his neighbors in the ward. But how she 
would affect the balance of his family in the hall 
was another matter. He knewshe could sing. He 
had heard her do it, and play her own accompani- 
ment in what the people who knew said was a 
really musicianly way, so he was sure she was Ca- 
pable of helping out Miss Enderby, but he didn’t 
know whether she would or not, or whether or 
not Miss Enderby would relish it if she did. 

His inclination was so strongly one way that he 
resisted it for a while, but soon he yielded. ‘‘She'll 
keep us out of the sociological rut,’’ he reflected, 
‘‘and won't it be a recreation, though, to see the 
way she'll dress for dinner!’’ Then a little re- 
gretfully he put her out of mind and turned his 
attention to a more important but less beautiful 
object, the chairman of the housing and tenement 
committee, Alderman Albert Gollans. 

He had not been thinking of him three minutes 
when the man himself walked into the café, es- 
corting a couple of gaudily-dressed women. He 
wore a dress suit, patent-leather boots which be- 
trayed the fact that they were too small for him, 
three diamond studs in his shirt, and a derby hat. 
His closely cropped mustache was of the bristly, 
aggressive sort, but his hair under some mollifying 
influence or other submitted to be plastered tight 
to his head and shone with positive brilliance. 
He carried his overcoat on his arm. 

Ramsay watched them go to atable, then knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe and finished his glass. 
Just as he put it down Gollans recognized him and 
came over to where he sat. 

‘«Won't you join us, Mr. Ramsay?’’ he said, as 
they shook hands. <‘‘I guess you don’t know 
Mrs, Gollans.’’ 

‘«I’m just going,’’ said Ramsay, rising. ‘‘I’ve 
been out all the evening and I’ve a lot to do yet 
to-night. Thank you, though.’’ 

‘«T know you keep pretty busy.’’ The alderman 
smiled as he said it. ‘‘I understand your men’s 
club out at Carter Hall is bigger this year than 
ever before. You haven't asked me to go out and 
make them a speech for a long while.’’ 

They were walking together toward the door, 
and Ramsay stopped and faced him. He, too, was 
smiling, and he held out his hand. If the warden 
had ever been nice in the matter of handshaking, 
he was well over it. 

««T invite you now,”’ he said, cordially. «‘ Let’s 
see. You're chairman of the council commit- 
tee on housing and sanitary matters. Come out 
and make us a speech on tenement conditions in 
our ward. I’d like to hear it myself, and I think 
the rest would. Good night.’’ 

It was late when Ramsay reached the settlement, 
and he noted with satisfaction that Carter Hall 
appeared to be asleep and that he should have 
his private office quite to himself. He sat down 
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“«What you propose seems to be that 


in his swivel chair, and, unlocking a drawer, took 
out two little bundles of memorandum slips, one 
indorsed ‘‘Independent,’’ and the other, ‘Dr. 
Haversham.’’ He spread them out before him, 
keeping the two sorts distinct. The slips were 
covered with figures: additions, deductions, com- 
putations, totals, grand totals,—such as might 
appear to a schoolboy as some nightmare problem 
in arithmetic. Patiently he went over it, check- 
ing this, altering that, and often consulting a card 
catalogue on his desk or a filing cabinet at his 
right hand, or odd-looking maps which he pulled 
up from an ingeniously contrived well at the back 
of his desk and buttoned over the edge of it. 
When he got to the end he drew a long breath 
and shook his head. He locked up the slips in- 
dorsed ‘‘Dr. Haversham’’ in the drawer again; 
the others he gathered into a bundle, tore them 
very fine, and dumped them into his waste-paper 
basket. 

James Haversham, M. D., was, perhaps, within 
a year or two of Douglas Ramsay's age; he was 
as good looking as regular features, a pair of keen, 
intelligent eyes, and an athletic figure could make 
him. He had a light, dry, nicely inflected voice; 
he could talk about a great many things, and 
gave evidence of having traveled and read rather 
widely. Altogether, he catalogued very well, and 
if you did not like him it was hard to say why. 
The only thing you could put into words against 
him seemed to be that he was vain of his hands 
and bestowed an inordinate amount of pains upon 
them. 

The ward was not curious, and nobody asked 
or wondered why he had chosen to settle in Cam- 
eron Avenue, except, perhaps, one of the newer 
residents at Carter Hall, who nearly always sus- 
tained a great surprise on first encountering him. 
About five years back he had taken the flat over 
the drug store on the corner of Cameron Avenue 
and B Street, and had hung out his shingle. His 
first step was the sagacious one of making friends 
with the police, and he did it so well that it was 
not long before most of the ‘‘emergency’’ cases 
in the neighborhood—and there were a good 
many between Saturday noon and Monday morn- 
ing,—fell to his share. With that for a start, he 
rapidly accumulated a considerable practice of 
one sort or another. Fortunately it is not neces- 
sary to go further into it than to say that it paid 
him rather more than a living. 

The doctor's chief aspirations were political. 
He had joined the precinct Democratic club at the 
outset, and was soon the most important mem- 
ber in it. At the next club election, with a true 
politician's instinct, he had refused the captaincy 
himself and secured the position for his. chief 
rival in the club, and thereafter gave orders, when 
necessary, quietly, from behind the throne. It is 
enough to say that he knew how to make him- 
self useful without making himself conspicuous. 
After two or three years the county chanced to 
go Democratic, and Haversham’s share in the 
victory was the office of county physician and a 
modest amount of patronage in the wey of sixty 





| hand over the Democratic machine’” 


day jobs,—which do not fall under civil service 
rules,—small matters, but enough to enable him 
to maintain himself as Democratic boss of the 
ward. He was only minority boss, of course, for 
the ward, and Gollans and the city administra- 
tion were Republican. He made it go as far as 
possible, and then went on as before, waiting for 
events to offer him another opportunity. 

Dr. Haversham’s curiosity was smartly aroused 


‘on the morning after the annual meeting of Carter 


Hall Association when Ramsay called him up on 
the telephone and asked for an appointment with 
him. ‘‘If you can come out here to the hall, 
I guess you'd better. If you can’t, I'll go to 
your office,’’ he said, and the doctor, wondering 
what could be in the wind, answered that he 
would stroll in about three o’ clock that afternoon. 

He did stroll into Ramsay's private office, just 
as Mrs. Ficklin, who lectured once a week on 
Browning to the Woman's Club, was coming out, 
and the coincidence made the warden’s greeting 
of the Democratic boss a little more spontaneous 
than it otherwise might have been. 

‘«Who was she ?’’ asked the doctor, as Ramsay 
closed the door. ‘‘I’ve seen her somewhere, or 
her picture.’ 

‘Her picture is on the society page at least 
once a season, so you’ ve probably seen it. She's 
Mrs. Ficklin.’’ 

««Qh,’’ said Haversham. The indifference in 
his tone was a bit overdone, and it provided Ram- 
say with a new idea. 

The doctor sat down, and took a frankly com- 
prehensive look about him. He had dined at 
Carter Hall once or twice, but had never been in 
here. ‘*Do you know that this reminds me of 
Al. Gollans’s office?’’ he said. ‘‘He goes in for 
this sort of thing.’’ A wave of his hand included 
the filing cabinets, card catalogues, maps, and 
other scientific paraphernalia. ‘‘He has regular 
office hours, and when a man goes in to see him 
he makes him send in his name. It’s ten to one 
that he has his whole biography in his card cata- 
logue, and then when the man comes in he knows 
all about him. I think he ra‘’:er overworks the 
system, myself, though I must say he gets good 
results. Do you know him?"’ 

«« Yes, I know him pretty well. As for the sys- 
tem, it can be overworked, but still you can’t do 
without it.’’ 

He pulled a map out over the desk and mo- 
tioned Haversham to draw up his chair. ‘‘This 
ought to interest a doctor,’’ he said. ‘It shows 
the sanitation in the ward. I suppose you know 
a good deal about it.’’ 

‘«I know it’s rather primitive and very nasty. 
However, it don’t bother the people out here. 
They ’re used to it, I suppose.’’ 

««They aren't so used to it that they don’t die 
of it like flies,"’ said Ramsay, gravely. | 

««Oh, yes! but, you see, they’re bound to do 
that, anyway. They'll find some capital law of 
health to break. If it isn’t one its another.’’ He 
was looking at the map, however, with a rapidly 
growing interest. ‘‘This is immense,’’ he said. 
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‘«If we could only see what relation the deaths in 
the last epidemic had to the conditions;—"’ 

Another map with little yellow crosses strewn 
over it was under his eyes in an instant. He shook 
his head over it awhile, and then laughed shortly. 
«« Well, that tells the story,’ he said, and added, 
ruefully, ‘‘ You don’t often get a thing to work 
out as neatly as that. Cause and effect aren't, as 
a rule, so willing to be seen in each other's com- 
pany. I congratulate you.’’ 

‘*No, thank you,’’ said the warden, grimly. 
‘«It comes rather closer home than that. I don’t 
mind telling you that I’m in earnest. It is my 
purpose to clear up that map and some way or 
other I'm going to do it. I want a city ordinance 
to goon. Al. Gollans, for reasons of his own, and 
no doubt they’ re good ones, means that I sha’n’t 
get one; and, as he’s chairman of the housing 
and sanitary committee, I can’t get my bill through 
him or over him or around him. So I'm going 
to try to throw him out. I'm going to try to beat 
him in the April election.’’ . 

Though it was in the power of Mrs. Ficklin and 
some other worthy persons to prod him to growl- 
ing, Ramsay was notacynic. He took the highest 
ground he could. He knew facts enough out of 
Dr. Haversham’s career to establish a strong pre- 
sumption as to his character, but, in the absence 
of certainty, he paid him the compliment of hold- 
ing a high motive before him. If there was a 
spark of generosity, it should have been a breath 
of air, not a wet blanket. 

But the doctor was puzzled. What was Ramsay 
driving at, anyway? Where was the graft? Why 
talk to him about Gollans? He would give some- 
thing to know the facts of the case. It would do 
no harm to hold back a little. 

‘«Oh,’’ he said. ‘Independent, anti-boss, pur- 
ity-of-the-polls, turn-the-rascals-out, reform sort of 
thing, I suppose? Well, I don’t wonder that you 
settlement people try that on once in awhile. But, 
frankly, Ramsay, you can’t make it go out here."’ 

‘«I’ve no sneer for the crusader,’’ the warden 
answered, thoughtfully. «‘ He quickens the pulse, 
anyway. But this isn’t going to be a crusade, It’s 
to be practical politics. I didn't ask you over 
here with nothing more substantial to offer you 
than Utopian fancies. It seems to me that for the 
present our interests lie the same way. You want 
Gollans out, yourself. But your Democratic ma- 
chine can’t do it; you’ ve been trying to for years. 
And my plan—call it reform, if you like,—I’m 
afraid could n’t do it, either. But together we 
should make a better job of it. Together, with 
luck, we could win.”’ 

Haversham shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ We'd be 
glad to have you support our man, of course,’’ he 
said. He was acting again, and again he rather 
overdid it. Ramsay laughed and shook his head. 
‘«It won't do,doctor. That's not what I propose.’’ 

‘What you propose seems to be that I hand 
over the Democratic machine to help push along 
your gaudy reform."’ 

‘«T only want to borrow it.’’ The warden's face 
became serious and he began to speak more rap- 
idly. ‘*See here, Haversham. This is a matter 
of business. I'll show you what I can do. I think 
I can convince you that I can deliver the goods. 
If I can, we'll add together what we've got. If 
we've a chance to win, why, there's a victory for 
your party,—and personal advantage for you.’’ 

Ramsay did not overdo it. The last half-dozen 
words of his speech had no labored emphasis, 
nothing but the little hesitation which preceded 
them, but still they were significant. 

‘«Go ahead,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘If you’ ll show 
your hand, I'll show mine.”’ 

[ Zo be continued in the December ** Success’’) 
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A Modest Beginning 


GENATOR ARTHUR PUE GORMAN, of Maryland, a little 

while before the adjournment of the United States 
senate last March, heard Senator Nelson W. Aldrich. of 
Rhode Island, scolding a page for carelessness in deliv- 
ering cards. 

‘‘] will have you dismissed,’’ said Senator Aldrich to 
the boy; ‘‘this card was given to you to deliver more 
than two hours ago and I have been here in my seat all 
the time. What is your name?" 

“Gently, gently, Aldrich,"’ Senator Gorman interrupted, 
laying his hand on the angry Rhode Islander’s shoulder; 
“give the boy a show. often made the same mistake 
myself. Let it pass this time.”’ 

“You often made the same mistake!'’ echoed Senator 
Aldrich. 

‘‘Often,’’ Senator Gorman replied. ‘‘Don't you know 
that I first entered the senate as a page nearly fifty 
yeas ago? I have never forgotten those days. You 

ave no idea what a hard time a page has, with a half 
dozen senators calling him at the same time and all of 


them in a hurry. He is bound to make mistakes. If I , 


had been dismissed for a little delay in delivering a card, 
I should not, probably, be in the senate to-day.’ 
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_[ This is the first of a series of articles which will appear from 
time to time in Success, and which will treat of marriage and 
divorce from various points of view, by writers who are recognized 
as specialists in discussing the various phases of these important 
subjects which have been assigned to them. Mrs. M. E. W. Shere 
wood, the author of this article, we regret to announce, died on the 
fourteenth of September. She was one of the most valued contribu- 
tors to Success, and her articles on manners and correct social 
usages which have appeared in these columns have won great praise 
for their practical value. Shortly before her death we received 
from her several articles dealing with various questions relating to 
good manners, which will appear in our early issues.—The Editor.] 


T #£ importance of harmonizing tempers in married 

life is not less than that of marriage itself. Goethe 
says, ‘‘ To marry and let everything else in life bring 
smiles and happiness is to bring upon yourself a con- 
dition that is worse than poverty.’ The truth of this 
statement is to be found in numberless homes in every city in tne land. 
People seem to marry because they can picture a land of unalloyed happi- 
ness in which they may dwell. After one or two years of married existence 
the dream is shattered. Pride alone then bids many a man and wife live 
together in inharmonious union. They have everything that life can give, 
including too much of one thing,—temper. If they could know how to 
harmonize their tempers,—how to meet each other in all the matters that 
pertain to their lives,—the outcome would be too wonderful, too beautiful 
even to record on these pages. In short, this grand life, which is really a 
special privilege that has been given to us to-snjoy, would increase in value, 
and overflow with joy and contentment. 


Temper Is a Thing That Should Be Exhibited only by Mad Dogs 


How can tempers be harmonized? How can etymologists learn the 
mysterious ways of industrious bugs and birds? By close application to the 
subject that they have in hand. Mr. Husband, do you really know your 
wife? Have you studied every phase of her make-up? Is she sensitive 
and tender in her nature? Most women are. Do you say things that you 
know will hurt her feelings? Do you make certain remarks about her, her 
friends, her frocks, or her milliner’s bills, in a certain semisarcastic way, 
simply because you know that she will be cut to the core and that her finer 
feelings will give way to her temper? Then she will round you up smartly 
with some curt response, so curt that you did not believe she had it in her. 
Certainly she did not let you know it when she and you were engaged. 
No, certainly not. She did not want you to know it. She preferred to 
show you only the pacific side of her nature, but you dared her and 
thwarted her and made her angry. The worse her temper becomes, the 
more you add insult to injury. Then you fling some piercing, parting 
remark, as she sits with her tear-stained face buried in her hands, and you 
slam out of the house and you meet a friend and—you smile. 

You want to argue this matter with me and say that she has been 
willful, or extravagant, or annoying, and that it is a wife’s place to be sub- 
servient and ‘‘obey’’ her husband. 1 grant all of this. But I do insist 
that it is for a husband to help make his wife blend into a peaceable con- 
dition in life even if it is a task that takes years. It can only be done by 


address and politeness, by tenderness, and by showing that the fires of love 
have not been burned out. Add to this a goodly amount of reason, — 
downright, cool, calm, and justifiable reason,—and a large percentage of 
civilized women of the world will learn to know that temper is a thing that 
should be exhibited only by mad dogs. 


Just because I am a woman, I do not intend to take the part of women. 
I do not hold that husbands are alone to blame for the lack of harmonizing 
tempers in the world. There are few people so instrumental in destroying 
the peace of man as fretting, unsatisfied, envious wives. I know men 
whose dispositions would abash the seraphim. Lo! their wives will not let 
them have a moment's peace,—no, not for worlds. They make a deliberate 
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make trouble. They enjoy the prospect of a quarrel, 
and of all asinine and brainless creatures on the face of 
the earth there is none to compare with the woman who 
quarrels with her husband for the ‘‘pleasure of making 
up.’’ It is done every day. It is too childish and silly 
to need another word. 

I know a wife who takes a particular delight in serv- 
ing her husband with a cold dinner every night. The 
poor man has complained until his words are met with 
cold disdain. ‘*Why don't you hire a cook,’’ the wife 
says, ‘‘and then you can have your dinner any way you 
want it?’’ 

«My dear, we can not afford a cook,’’ he replies, 
; in a gentle tone. 

««Then earn more money, and afford one,’’ she blurts out. 

This man is doing the best that he can. He is doing all in his power. 
He is working hard and is trying to make both ends meet. His wife has 
no sympathy. She could be a great help and blessing. He loves her and 
nothing in the world could make him refuse her anything within reason. 

Happiness is the easiest thing to drive out of married life; derision is 
the easiest thing to lure into it. When two people marry they expect to 
live in peace and contentment. If one or the other finds that it is impos- 
sible to do so, he or she must make it a duty to bring about that condition. 
The greatest things in the world are transacted in the midst of calm and 
order. When the President and his cabinet meet, the most momentous 
matters are taken into debate,—matters that may not only affect the peace 
and standing of their people, but also the peace and standing of the world. 
When the Spanish-American War was declared, it followed a debate that 
lasted almost an hour, but during that time not a man spoke above a tone 
scarcely more than audible. The greatest leader that the United States 
congress ever knew—Thomas B. Reed,—awed men with a smile. Lincoln . 
was severest when cool and deliberate, but always smiling he judged and 
admonished and left an impression. One Confederate prisoner is reported 
to have said, ‘‘ Lincoln could have sent me to prison for twenty years, and 
I should have gone happy, for I knew that his judgment and his Aeart were 
right.’’ One of the most effective parliamentary bodies in the world is the 
British house of commons, and yet one seldom hears within its walls a 
word spoken in anger or with temper at bursting heat. 


By Cool, Calm Reasoning, the Worst Family Quarrels Can Be Settled 


If great deliberative assemblies can settle matters that affect their 
people and other nations with cool, calm reason, why can not the lesser 
but equally important affairs of the home be adjusted in the same manner? 
Nathaniel Field says, in his spirited comedy, ‘‘ Amends for Ladies:’’ — 

Man is not the prince of creatures, 
But in reason; fail that, he is worse 
Than horse, or dog, or beast of wolderness. 

Here is another quotation, from Charles Churchill, which I freely 
advise every inharmonious-tempered man and wife to keep constantly in 
view if they can not learn it by heart:— 

Within the brain’s most secret cells, 

A certain lord chief justice dwells, 

Of sovereign power, whom, one and all, 
With common voice we reason call. 

Unless tempers can be harmonized, no marriage can be truly happy. 
Some may say that to resort to reasoning out every little quibble will lead 
to a melancholy existence. Reason should never be considered a tyrant, 
as Bryant said, but a counselor. However hard the struggle may be, it is 
sure to lead to wonderful results, and as nothing in this life is gained 
without struggle and honest effort, married couples who are not happy 
only because they can not harmonize their tempers will find that the 


effort to spread the germs of discontent whenever they can. 


They love to 


struggle, even if it has taken years and years, will be worth the while. 








The Sunshine Brigade - - Alfred J. Waterhouse 


Make way, make way for the Sunshine Brigade! 
There comes no gloom where its troops have 
strayed, 

For they bear the peace of the fairy dells, 

And laughter’s the music that ripples and swells 
To the rhythmic tread of their marching feet, 
And they love the world, for the world is sweet; 
And Worry and Trouble creep back, dismayed, 
When they view the flag of the Sunshine Brigade. 


Make place, make space for the Sunshine Bri- 
gade, 

As it cheerfully marches, in joy arrayed, 

For the world has need of laughter’s tone, 

And has worries and flurries enough of its own; 

And a smiling face is a message of cheer: 

**Let the world wag on, there is blessing here.’’ 


Oh, we need them al! on life’s upward grade, 
The beautiful folks of the Sunshine Brigade! 


The flag. the flag of the Sunshine Brigade! 

It is woven of light that the sunbeams made 

As they kissed the waters that love them well 

As they crept, as they leapt through a hidden 
dell; 

And there's never a thread of gloom that is hid 

The strands of the sunlight beneath, amid? 

For a cheery heart is the emblem displayed’ 

By those who would march in the Sunshine 
Brigade. 


A song, one song for the Sunshine Brigade! 
Though | am unworthy, | know a maid 
Who laughs to me when my toil is o’er,— 


| would march behind as she marches before, 
And, hearing the laughter of her |! love, 

There is nothing about, or beneath, or above 

That can sadden my heart or make me afraid 
As | march in her steps in the Sunshine Brigade. 


Recruits, recruits for the Sunshine Brigade, 

From those who have wandered, and stumbled, 
and strayed, 

Yet know the sweet music of laughter’s glad 
song,— 

That defeat presses down the battalions of wrong; 

Who know the love that was born to bless, 

The pressure of lips in a fond caress, 

From those who are blessed, though the ran- 
som Christ paid, 

Recruits, recruits for the Sunshine Brigade! 
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John Hay, a World-Leader in Diplomacy 


The Story of a Character Written in Achievements 


[* is customary to speak of ministers of 


. WALTER 
foreign affairs and ambassadors as ie , 
diplomatists. Such they are, of course. e( PANS teat 


But a diplomatist who rises to the first 
rank in his profession is more than a 
diplomatist: he is a statesman; he deals 
with the affairs of nations in their rela- 
tions with one another rather than with 
their purely domestic policies; he is a 
statesman with a broader field, a more del- 
icate responsibility,—a statesman of the 
world 

By common consent the foremost 
international statesman of to-day is an 
American,—John Hay. Tributes to his 
genius, his success, and his commanding 
influence in the world’s affairs, come from 
all quarters,—not alone from his own 
country, where appreciation has been 
tardy though sure, but from Great Britain, 
from continental Europe, and from the 
Far East. The London ‘‘Times,’’ the 
‘‘Spectator’’ and other English papers 
sound his praises. It is the same in Paris, 
where serious journals like ‘‘Ze Zemps’’ 
and ‘‘ Ze Matin’’ justly regard him as the 
most powerful figure of to-day’s world- 
diplomacy. From the Far East come the 
tributes of events and of changing policies, 
all centering in the touch of the master 
hand of this American molder. In the 
American isthmus, in South America, in 
Russia, Roumania, and Turkey, his influ- 
ence is felt. 

There is no better test of success than 
the estimate placed upon a man in his own 
profession. The verdict of the masses may 
be wrong; fame is sometimes won fortui- 
tously, popularity by accident. But the 
men who play the game know the players; 
they know where there is strength, and 
where there is weakness; they can afford neither to underrate nor to overrate 
their adversaries. Among diplomatists, John Hay stands at the top. His 
place has world-wide recognition. A few years ago most of the nations 
sent as envoys to Washington their third-rate or fourth-rate men, their 
beginners, their men of promise rather than their men of achievement. 
Now they send the best they have. The men who come here, the creme 
de la creme of the trained corps diplomatigue of many countries, have but 
one verdict after they have been here long enough to form their judgment; 
and that verdict is that the greatest diplomatist they ever knew is the 
modest, democratic, serene American secretary of state. Talk with them 
as I have talked, and it is this you will hear: «‘Ah, your Mr. Secretary 
Hay; he is so astute, so adroit. Wecan not do anything with him. He 
understands everything, foresees everything. It is impossible to deceive 
him or to get the best of him. He isavery great man. And yet it is sucha 
pleasure to deal with a gentleman so polished, so quick, so fair, so broad.’’ 





For This Quiet, Forcible Man the World Has a Growing Respect 


Flattering as this estimate is, it may not be all-convincing. The 
envoys at Washington may be too much influenced by personal contact. 
It is best to seek a wider judgment. For it go to the prime ministers, the 
ministers of foreign affairs, the leaders of nations, even to the sovereigns 
of Europe themselves. Their opinion is the same. At London, Paris, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Rome, Peking, or Constantinople, every 
head of a state, every minister, every publicist is watching and talking of 
the American secretary of state. 1 know this from conversations with 
ambassadors who have conferred with their sovereigns and their chiefs. 
They tell me all eyes are upon America, and that when they look to 
America they seé only two men, —President Roosevelt and John Hay. The 
former is more or less of an enigma to them; the latter, his guide, coun- 
selor, and friend, the shaper of his foreign policies and instrument of their 
execution, they fully understand. Of him they have no fear in the sense 
of apprehension that he will be audacious, or 
meddlesome, or over-ambitious. For him they 
have a growing respect because of his quiet 
forcefulness and his consistent and insistent ad- 
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tion than it is a German, an English, or a 
French question. This problem is the 
future of China. Every careful observer of 
events knows that that problem involves: 
1.—Is the vast Chinese Empire to hold 
together or is it to crumble to pieces? 
2.—Isit to remain virtually intact, gradu- 
ally emerging from its stolid isolation and 
assuming modern commercial and politi- 
cal relations with the outward world, or is 
it to be devoured by the hungry powers? 
If China stands, ‘‘the yellow peril’’ isa 
myth, because Christendom will always be 
stronger than the Flowery Kingdom. But 
if China should fall, and the greater part 
of the four hundred million Chinese come 
under the rule of a single power, what a 
momentous change in the aspect of the 
world that would mean! An oligarchy at 
St. Petersburg holding within the hollow 
of its hand eastern Europe and three- 
fourths of Asia; six hundred out of fifteen 
hundred millions of people upon the globe; 
thirteen millions out of forty millions of 
square miles of the inhabitable area of our 
earth! Were such a thing to come to pass 
the Muscovite peril, with four or five hun- 
dred millions of yellow men used by an 
autocratic-oligarchic power as puppet-in- 
strumentalities in commerce or war, would 
be a peril indeed, one before which the 
remainder of the world might shudder. 

One man has perceived this danger 
more clearly than others, and has thrown 
the genius of his statecraft into the breach. 
It is known of all men that Russia plans 
ultimately to be master of the most of 
China. Russia is patient,sleepless. Time 
is of small consequence. It matters little 
whether a half-century, or a century, or 
two centuries be required for the accom- 
plishment of her purpose, so that she accomplishes it in the end. Stealthily 
she creeps forward when conditions are favorable; when they are untoward 
she halts. When powerful opposition appears she may placate by retreat- 
ing or seeming to retreat, only to advance again when the opposition is 
withdrawn. Four years ago the huge northern bear was creeping eastward 
and southward. He had managed to deprive little Japan of all substantial 
fruits of her victory over China, reserving the plum for himself. , Every- 
thing appeared propitious. Germany was lustful for territory, and to be 
easily bribed with a small slice; France was an ally willing to lend money 
and be complacent; Japan, standing alone, was a mere stripling; England's 
energies were turning to South Africa, where, it was written in the book of 
fate, her blood and treasure must soon be poured out. The path seemed 
open for the bear. 

Suddenly there appeared from an unexpected quarter a proposal which 
at first blush tended to excite ridicule. It was a demand from the United 
States for the establishment of the principle of the ‘‘open door.’’ For 
years Great Britain had tried to secure application of this principle to China, 
but had tried in vain. The ‘‘open door’’ means that there shall be no 
more exclusive ‘‘spheres of influence,’’ but that, whether territorial integ- 
rity shall be preserved or not, the ports of the country shall be kept open 
to the commerce of all countries on equal terms. Mr. Hay knew his 
trade too well to make a formal demand at the outset that the territorial 
integrity of China should be respected. As to that question the United 
States had no Zocus standi, but as to the commerce of China the United States 
had not only the common right to equal opportunity, but rights secured to 
it by treaty with that empire; and in demanding the open door it was 
only demanding that in which it had an actual interest and an undisputed 
right to speak. The United States did not assume to say who should or 
should not control Chinese territory; but it did dare declare that whosoever 
might control it should recognize the rights of the United States therein. 

To the surprise of the world, Mr. Hay secured assent to this principle 
not only from England, Germany, and Japan, 
and from some of the minor powers, but also 
from France the ally, and Russia the leader in 
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herence to certain policies which profoundly 
affect their interests. They know that he will 
always play the game fairly; but they know, 
too, that he will play it with unexampled skill 
and success. 

It may be said, with truth, that this is the 
first time an American diplomatist has seri- 
ously impressed himself upon the Old World in 
relation to affairs not purely American. Great 
secretaries of state we have had, men able to 
guard most admirably the interests of their coun- 
try with dignity and learning. But their work 
was exclusively with American questions. Here 
we have astatesman who has become the central 








Chinese aggression. These assents were in 
writing; they were the formal pledges of na- 
tions to nations,a joint agreement regarded by 
the United States as having all the solemnity 
of a treaty. At first there was an expression 
of general incredulity as to the sincerity of 
Russia. The record of the diplomacy of that 
country for making promises which it never 
intended to keep arose in many minds, But 
Mr. Hay pursued his way. He had adopted 
the principle that you may in the end pin 
even a slippery customer down to the sticking 
point if only you put him on record often and 
solemnly enough. The doubters asked if three 








figure in a problem which by long odds is the 
greatest that confronts the civilized world of to- 
day, and which is no more an American ques- 


Two early portraits of John Hay 


The one on the left shows Mr. Hay when he was a student 
at Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. The other 
shows him as an officer of the Union army in the Civil War 


pledges would be of any value where the first 
was made without the intention of keeping it, 
and, while Mr. Hay admitted that this looked 
like a searching question, still his knowledge of 
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human nature taught him that three 
promises are better than one, especially 
if all three are made to a number of 
parties, not to one alone. 

So Mr. Hay secured his triplicate 


pledge from Russia, and the end has justi- 
fied his faith. After much squirming on 
the part of Russia, and much timidity 
and quibbling on the part of China, (for 
Russian influence is dominant in the for- 
eign office at Peking,) a treaty between the 


United States and China has been signed, 
with Russia’s assent, opening to the world 
certain ports in Manchuria,—namely, 
Mukden and Ta Tung Kao. 


Mr. Hay Stood Resolutely for a Principle 


Highly significant of the true char- 


ency, by skill, by starting right and stick- 

ing everlastingly to it, he has achieved 

what many diplomatists look upon as a modern miracle. He has not only 
secured a pledge from Russia, but has also compelled the performance of 
it. Clear-eyed and serene, he declined to be caught and lost in the 
meshes of Muscovite diplomacy and Chinese trickery. 

A word may be permitted here as to the methods by which this 
triumph has been won. The victory has been gained withouta show of force, 
without a great American army or fleet in the Orient, and in the face of the 
knowledge of every government in the world that the United States is not 
ready to fight for its commercial rights in China. Yet the Russian govern- 
ment has shown for some time past an almost painfully keen desire to pre- 
serve the friendship of the United States. It could with safety, so far as 
war is concerned, flout Mr. Hay and openly repudiate its pledge. But the 
important position to which the United States has arisen as a counselor and 
moral factor in the affairs of nations has caused the astute Russians to wish 
to make sure of having the United States on their side. Just as there are 
men whose word is more valuable than other men’s money or muscle, so 
there are nations which exert influence without the employment of force 
or bluster. 

All the leading nations now vie with one another for the good will of 
the United States, wholly irrespective of the question of physical power. 
One may imagine that thorough respect for the ultimate potentiality of the 


United States—its vast wealth, its coming military prowess, its almost limit- 
less financial resources, its prosperity, which awes and overshadows the 
world,—has played its part in this development. But primarily it is a 
tribute to the disinterested activity and the moderation and skill with which 
our diplomacy has been conducted. 


A Tussle with the Russian Bear Which the World Has Applauded 


Again, Russian diplomacy overreached itself, as diplomacy of that sort 
is likely to do. While pretending for the United States the greatest friend- 


ship, while ever harping upon the traditional bonds between the two countries 
due to the somewhat mythical value of a Russian naval demonstration in 
our behalf during the Civil War, Russia was actually playing in bad faith 


by endeavoring to bring pressure to bear upon China to refuse the requests 
of the United States and to repudiate the pledges which she had made. In 
other words, Russia craftily endeavored to keep faith with the United States 
by inducing another power to be faithless, thus defeating application of the 
principle which Russia had thrice pledged her word to! Evidence of this 
duplicity on Russia's part is in writing and in the possession of Secretary 
Hay. It was what President Roosevelt referred to in his undiplomatic but 
most timely and effective outburst against Russia anent the discussion of 
the Kishenev petition. I am ina position to assert that possession of this 
knowledge by Secretary Hay, and the skillful and wholly proper use which 
he made of it, turned the tide at St. Petersburg and Peking and secured 
the open-port treaty. There are governments, as there are individuals, 
who find it possible to trick and tergiversate; but there are few who like to 
have the proof of their bad faith published to the world. What happened 
in this episode is what often happens when shiftiness comes in collision 
with honest straightforwardness backed up by courage. Some one has said 
that wherever there is a great event there is always a great man; rarely has 
there been a diplomatic triumph so completely due to the genius and the 
steadfastness of a single individual. 

The world does well to sing Mr. Hay's praise, for it is more than 


probable he has builded better than any of us yet knows. For one thing, 
he stayed the progress of the bear during a critical period. Virtually 
alone and singlehanded, armed with nothing more terrible than a sound 
moral and international principle and the skill and courage to present it 


most effectively, he stood in the path till Germany recovered from her mad 
desire, till France cooled a little in the one-sided copartnership, and till 
Great Britain emerged from her South A‘rican travail. For another and 
most important thing, he had shown that it is possible for other powers to 
checkmate Russian intrigue at Peking, and to secure something like a fair 
deal there. That Manchuria is Russian, and to be Russian to the end of 
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acter and aims of Russian diplomacy, the 

czar’s minister for some time endeavored 

to placate the United States by consenting 

to open these ports to American commerce 

alone, reserving the right to close them to 

the trade of other nations. But the 

American secretary was not fora moment 

tempted by this bait. He stood resolutely 

for the principle of the open door for all. JOHN NICOLAY ABRAHAM LINCOLN JOHN HAY 
Now the world is ringing with his praise. 

It is declared to bea notable victory. Lon- 

don is enthusiastic, Paris complimentary, with John Nicolay, his private secretary, and John H 
Berlin sympathetic. The world recognizes 

that Mr. Hay has been fighting for civili- here reproduced was loaned to Success by Osborn H. Oldroy 
zation, and that he has won. By persist- 


The illustration given above shows Abraham Lincoln in 1861, shortly 
after taking the oath of inauguration as President of the United States, 


ay, 
secretary. Mr. Hay was then twenty-three years of age. The photograph 


part of his collection in the house where Lincoln died in Washington, D.C. 
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time, no one really doubts. But by open- 
ing the door in that province, and opening 
it in the name of China and not in the 
name of Russia, the fee simple is con- 
firmed at Peking. Chinese sovereignty 
over Manchuria may be only a matter of 
form, but it is a form which is likely to 
prove of the utmost importance in the 
coming years. The bear is in Manchuria, 
and it is not probable the powers will go 
to war toexpel him. Now that the Amer- 
ican master of state craft has put upon 
record the fact that other nations have 
rights there, too, and that Russia’s occupa- 
tion is simply an occupation and not a 
possession, the great hungry beast lof the 
north is likely for a long time to come to 
find that this province is the farthest fron- 
tier of his southward incursion. 


Here Diplomacy Brought About Peace 


To use the commercial rights of the 
United States as an instrument with which 
to assure Chinese commercial integrity 
was in Secretary Hay’s policy the thin 
edge of the wedge. He next turned his 
attention to the real object of his campaign, 
the territorial integrity of that empire. 
Fortunately an opening soon presented 
Sirnegralie aren itself. Everyone will remember the chaos 
into which China was thrown by the 
‘«Boxer’’ uprising; the peril of the foreign 
legations at Peking; the relief expeditions, 
and the dramatic rescue. It is well to 
remember, too, that Secretary Hay stood 
between the prostrate and quivering dynasty and the hot and hungry 
vengeance of the outraged powers,—between distracted China and Rus- 
sian intrigues to take advantage of her woes by wresting great areas from 
her domain. Fully to understand the situation it should be borne in 
mind that it is thus Russia plays her game at Peking: bribery and cajole- 
ment of certain ministers of the sovereign, intimidation of others, threats 
to back up demands and to give an excuse for recreant Chinese officials to 
yield,—in other words, she plays the brutal game of corruption and the 
club. When asked why they sign secret treaties surrendering valuable 
territorial or administrative rights to Russia, Chinese statesmen always 
reply: ‘‘We dare not refuse; there is the great Russian army at our fron- 
tier.’’ Often it is difficult to determine whether this supineness is genuine 
fear or a pretext. 

But again rescue came from the office of the secretary of state in far- 
away Washington. In his now historic note of July 3, 1900, Mr. Hay 
outlined his policy of the preservation of the territorial integrity of China. 
By the end of the following month he had secured the assent of all the 
powers, Russia going so far as to declare that she had ‘‘no designs of 
territorial acquisition in China.’’ As usual, Russian sincerity was doubted, 
and as usual there was not long to wait for the expected duplicity. Soon 
it was discovered that by secret treaty (a favorite part of the far-eastern 
game with this nation,) a valuable concession of territory had been wrung 
from unhappy China, and that the envoys of the czar were actually trying 
to force the alienation of Manchuria, Mongolia, and also Turkestan,— 
that is, all of northernmost China. Once more wasto be played a stirring 
act in the great drama of eastern Asia; the bear was again to be confronted 
by the one world-statesman who had a consistent and far-reaching policy 
and the courage to enforce it. Mr. Hay protested to the Chinese minister 
against the injustice and dishonor of a secret agreement with one power 
while all the powers were in consultation as to the whole question of 
China’s fate and future. Fearing that China was too weak to withstand 
the aggressor, Mr. Hay determined to rouse the powers to a realization of 
the peril. In March, 1901, he sent out a joint note in which he declared 
that ‘‘the preservation of the territorial integrity of China having been 
recognized by all the powers now engaged in joint negotiation concerning 
the injuries recently inflicted upon their ministers and nationals by certain 
officials and subjects of the Chinese Empire, it is evidently advantageous 
to China to continue the present international understanding upon this 
subject. . . . The government of the United States . . . desires 
to express its sense of the impropriety, inexpediency, and even extreme 
danger to the interests of China of considering any private territorial or 
financial arrangements, at least without the full knowledge and approval 
of all the powers now engaged in negotiation.”’ 


it being a 


He Aroused All Thoughtful Men to the Imminence of the Russian Peril 


This quickly elicited from Great Britain, Germany and Japan most 
hearty acceptances. Russia hesitated, but the conscience of civilization 
had been awakened by this master hand, and Russia feared to outrage it 
by bold persistence upon her course. Within a few weeks the Russian 
ambassador at Washington handed to Secretary Hay in writing the pledge 
of his government that it would withdraw from the proposed land-grabbing 
agreement. Again the American statesman had grappled with the bear and 
bested him. 

How much longer this struggle is to continue, and what is to be its 
final outcome, no man can say. But this brief narration of recent events 
shows how great a debt of gratitude the world really owes Mr. Hay for what 
he has accomplished up to this time. He has checkmated Adam Zad, the 
bear that walks like a man, at every crisis of the game. He has held the 
beast in Manchuria, and has secured the support of at least two of the great 
powers—Great Britain and Japan,—in erecting the warning sign, ‘‘Thus 
far, but no farther.’’ Best of all, he has roused the thoughtful men of all 
nations to the reality and imminence of that mighty peril,—that momentous 
upsetting of the political and commercial balance of power which must 
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follow if four hundred millions of yellow men become the servants of the 
four hundred aristocrats who rule the Russian empire. No one who knows 
Russia and Russian statesmen imagines that the game is played out or that 
the last chapter has been written. Russia intends to Russianize China, and 
Russia will go on forever, while Mr. Hay must some day fall by the way- 
side. There can be little doubt that sooner or later the great question 
whether or not virtually all Asia is to be Muscovite must be settled by the 
arbitrament of the sword. To one man belongs the honor of having stood 
like Horatius at the bridge during the last four years. He has done his 
work, or the most of it. He has gained time, precious time; he has shown 
what may be done, and how to do it; at length he has a goodly share of the 
world at his back. It is not too much to hope that civilization will pre- 
serve the fruits of his toil. In these days the world marches fast, and no 
other nation gains in power and gathers in responsibility so rapidly as our 
own. There are men who believe that when come the final rush and 
crush and crucial test of blood that are to tell whether or not an autocracy is 
to rule nearly half the world, the United States will be at the front with all 
its might in championship of the policy of its most distinguished world- 
statesman. 

To speak of Mr. Hay’s other activities is to open up many chapters in 
the history of our own times. It is not generally known, but it is true 
that, as a private individual in London, knowing all men there worth know- 
ing, he materially assisted in keeping the peace between the United States 
and Great Britain in the Venezuelan crisis. It must be known of all men 
that as ambassador to Great Britain he played an irhportant part in averting 
European hostility to the United States at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
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American War. Called home shortly afterwards to be secretary of state in 
the cabinet of his life-long friend, the late William McKinley, he entered 
upon the career of which we have just had glimpses,—a career for which 
he had been assiduously preparing himself through a life of travel, study, 
and diplomatic service in many posts and many lands. This is not a 
biography, but a study of character written in achievements. The lesson 
should not be overlooked, however. It is this: success comes with train- 
ing, with fitness acquired in work, and in thinking not at all of self but 
only of results. If one characteristic stands out above all others in the 
great secretary of state, it is modesty,—almost humility,—impatience of 
self-seeking, aversion to praise, indifference to fame, finding satisfaction 
only in devotion to country, to duty, and to friends. 

The man who has stood for four years in the path of the northern bear, 
who kept his wits about him through the long days of peril at Peking, who 
removed the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty obstacle to the isthmian canal, who put 
the Alaskan boundary question in at least a promising way of settlement, 
who strengthened the Monroe Doctrine, who wrote the noble note to Rou- 
mania concerning the treatment of the Jews,—a classic in our diplomatic 
literature,—who put the American Jewish petition into St. Petersburg 
despite the declared refusal of the czar’s government to receive it, and who 
secured reparation from Turkey for outrages upon American missionaries, — 
the man who has done all these things and many more, and who has 
served by the side of Lincoln, McKinley, and Roosevelt, has won a place in 
literature and has been an ornament to journalism. Even with fame and 
power he is and will ever be one of the most democratic of Americans, 
accessible, companionable, witty, sympathetic, and well beloved. 
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According to statistics, there are 6,770,867 men, women, 
and children in the United States who own deposits in 
savings banks, amounting to $2,772,388,256.00. This 
vast sum has been made up principally by the little 


Tari and romance are generally consid- 

ered to be antipodean, and generally they 
are quite so. It is most fitting, however, that there should be, even about 
the practical working out of a very practical idea first formulated bya great 
story teller, much that is romantic, even sentimental. In the popular mind 
—in America, at least, —Benjamin Franklin gets the credit for having sug- 
gested savings banks. This is probably due to the confident belief that he 
could have suggested them if he had tried, because pretty nearly everything, 
at one time or another, was turned over in his wonderfully comprehensive 
and busy mind; also because it was in Philadelphia that such banks were 
first on this continent successful. 

No doubt Franklin could have deserved the credit if he had tried, but 
the idea had been suggested before his time by Daniel De Foe, the writer of 
‘«Robinson Crusoe.’’ In what we may call savings-bank literature, however, 
it is Jeremy Bentham who gets the credit as father of this great idea, which 
has assisted thrift most potently, and in millions of instances has done 
more to alleviate poverty than all the ideas and works of the socialist Marx 
and his followers combined. Whether Bentham got his idea directly from 
De Foe or not there is no present means of knowing. But when, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, the former wrote on the subject, the latter 
had been on record for more than a hundred years. The author of ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe’’ may have anticipated the stealing of his thunder when he 
wrote in his essay, ‘‘Second Thoughts Are Best,’’ ‘‘ Nothing is more easy 
than to discover a thing already found out.’’ It is certain that De Foe 
was far in advance of his time, and it is likely also that the English, of 
whom he made such a lot of fun, did not take him seriously, though, to 
be sure, they did take the trouble, now and again, to put him in jail. 


At First Our Legislators Saw Great Danger Lurking in Savings Banks 


At any rate, Bentham gets the credit, for, before his influence had 
waned, ‘‘frugality-banks’’ had been started in England and Scotland and 
also on the Continent. These banks were reasonably successful from the 
start, and soon the British parliament enacted a general law to control and 
regulate them. The idea came to America by means of the English news- 
papers, and soon public-spirited men in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania were at work establishing institutions for the benefit of the 
thrifty poor in America. The politicians in the state legislatures, particu- 
larly in New York, did not take kindly to the idea. They saw infinite 
danger in it. The managers, some of the legislators maintained, would 
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Romance of Savings Banks 


hoardings of the thrifty middle classes. The average be- 
longing to each depositor is $409.23. The stories that 
are told of the devious methods by which many of these 
hard-working people have saved are wonderfully romantic 
ER SPEED accumulate great sums of money belonging to 

other people, and would become too powerful 
to be safe in a country where no one was very rich, and where, though all 
were trying their very best to get wealth, riches were looked upon as aristo- 
cratic and aristocracy was considered a menace to republicanism. Besides 
this, the established banks were hostile to the notion. They said, in effect, 
««Let one bank in each center be designated and then a special clerk in 
each such bank could attend to the savings department.’’ But the men 
who unselfishly had interested themselves in the projects were not deterred 
by this opposition and went on with their plans. Here is how the idea 
took form in Philadelphia, which was then, and is now, in my opinion, one 
of the most American cities in the country. 


The First Savings Institution in America, in Philadelphia, Still Exists 


‘On or about the twentieth of November, 1816, Condy Raguet, hav- 
ing noticed in the recently received English journals accounts of the 
establishment of savings banks in that country, and having met, on the 
same day, when on his way to his office, Richard Peters, Jr., at the south- 
east corner of Fourth and Chestnut Streets, introduced the subject to him 
of the expediency of establishing a similar institution in Philadelphia. 
They subsequently, on the same day, met Clement C. Biddle and Thomas 
Hale, and discussed and agreed upon establishing a savings bank in this 
city. It was decided to call a meeting of a few prominent citizens on the 


following Monday to consider and at once act upon the suggestion of 


Condy Raguet.’’ 

This neighborhood way of doing business must have been very effective, 
for we find that ‘‘ The Philadelphia Savings Fund Society’’ was established 
and began business December 2, 1816, though it was not incorporated for 
more than two years. The first savings bank in America is still in existence 
and is one of the largest and most prosperous institutions of the kind in the 
world. After eighty-six years this old-established bank has 230,839 de- 
positors, to whom is due on account of deposits $67,664,190.57, while the 
contingent fund or surplus amounts to the very comfortable sum of 
$6,020, 458.08. Surely Condy Raguet did not foresee this when he made 
his suggestion to Richard Peters, Jr., on the southeast corner of Fourth 
and Chestnut Streets. And it is not at all likely that the fearsome legis- 
lature did, either, when it granted a charter. If the legislature had, the 
projectors, no doubt, would have knocked at the doors in vain. 

Singularly enough, or naturally enough, perhaps, these savings banks, 
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with their great accumulations of wealth, are as far as possible from being 
a menace to our republican institutions. On the other hand, they make 
more for conservative security than any other banks. The depositors con- 
stitute a great conservative army which numbers 6,770,867 men, women, 
and children. This army has on deposit the immense sum of $2,772,- 
388,256.00, with an average to each depositor of $409.23, while the 
estimated surplus brings the total wealth of the savings banks of the 
country to more than three billion dollars, which is nearly one half in 
excess of the principal of the public debt of the United States. This means 
that the savings of the thrifty people who have placed their little hoardings 
in these institutions is sufficient to wipe out the public debt of the country 
and have an immense surplus left over. So long as this great conservative 
force holds together, the demagogues and fanatics with cure-all panaceas, 
either financial or political, must reckon with it as an insurmountable im- 
pediment in their progress toward national ruin. 

Thus much has been so particularly of economical purport that the 
title of this article can not help seeming somewhat of a misnomer. But 
romance is woven into the web of those savings almost as much as thrift is. 
Indeed, | may say, romance, or that which is akin to it, is often expressed 
by thrift. The careless idea of romance in its relation to money involves 
reckless expenditure. This is all very well if 
those who care to be romantic in this way have 
wealth with which to be free. But the careless — 
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dollars, but this does not bother an enterprising miser. He will open ac- 
counts in twenty banks, and, by representing himself as trustee for several 
members of his family, he may have three or four accounts in each bank. 
He is a wily and unprincipled fellow, and, as he is about the most un- 
lovely creature that cumbers the earth, he is also the most unromantic. 

But the misers are not important savings-bank factors. They are 
nuisances, just as blue-bottle flies that buzz persistently on window panes 
are, but they neither make nor break the savings banks, which are too com- 
prehensive in their business to be affected by any class. To get some 
idea of how comprehensive this business is, I take from the report of the 
Philadelphia Savings-Fund Society this statement showing the occupations 
of the depositors who opened accounts with the society during 1892:— 





improvidence which leads to debt and poverty 


{4 
crushes out romance from the lives of those ley? (4, / 
who suffer by it as effectually as miserliness I 
itself. The rainbow gold about which our 


great-grandfathers. dreamed, and which they 
sought without ever finding, is most romantic 
when woven into a tale; love in a cottage with 
scant supplies of crackers and cheese in the 
larder is a fond aspiration of childhood which 
it is a fortune never to realize. 


Thrift Is not an Attribute of the Canny Miser 


Let us dream our dreams in youth, and 
keep on dreaming through life if we can. But 
the time comes to all of us, to many of us all 
too soon, when we must realize that we are 
amazingly dependence on material things that 
are hard to obtain. Without these material 
things we can not have the time even to under- 
stand what romance means. A man with his 
nose on the grindstone by day and by night 
does not think of much else than his suffering 
proboscis and the grittiness of the revolving 
wheel; a woman perpetually bending over a 
washtub his no thought of other things than 
the task that never ends and the back that 


always aches. So I maintain that the thrift 
that lifts the nose from the grindstone and 
emancipates the tired back from its perpetual 
stoop over the washtub makes mightily for 
romance, for through it new fields, otherwise 
impossible, are opened for its cultivation. 


This is no plea for miserliness or stingi- 
ness. Thrift does not belong even in the same 
class as miserliness. One is a miserable pas- 
sion, the other a conservative expression of 


“One of the 
dormant accounts 
belonged to an 
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Mechanics, artisans, weavers, and handicraftsmen,......... ....-...... 9,547 
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Saleswomen, bookkeepers, clerks, 
agents, and forewomen,........... 959 


Stenographers, typewriters, telegraph 
and telephone operators, and elec- 
ee eee 293 








Widows and gentlewomen,.... ...... 4,000 
Operatives in manufactories,.......... 1,854 
Professors, teachers, artists, superin- 
tendents, lawyers, and physicians, . 443 
eR ee Tee SR ae 410 
Girls without special employment,..... 129 
23,882 
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This statement shows that the women 
depositors slightly outnumbered the men. 
This is the case pretty nearly everywhere in 
the country. It does not show, necessarily, 
that women are better savers than men, though 
I am by no means prepared to deny them this 
power, but it proves that the men who make 
the money very frequently, and very, very 
properly, turn it over to their wives to take care 
of. This brings me to the first illustration of 
ae a savings-bank romance that was ever brought 
to my notice. Indeed, it brought savings banks 
Z to my notice as well, for I was at the time a 
lad who in ignorance believed that all his 
father had to do was to put his hand in his 
pocket and bring forth money in any quantity 








strong manliness. Improvidence and miserli- old woman who 
ness are as near akin as either is to thrift. sold apples” 
They are the opposites of one another, and one 

is about as respectable as the other. A spend- 

thrift, walking straight to disaster for himself 

and his family, is not a romantic figure, to my 

mind; he is only pitiful. A miser, wretched in 

his life and the creator of wretchedness for 

those who belong to him, is no more romantic; he is only contemptible. 
But the thrifty man or woman who is now and again, and as frequently as 
possible, laying aside what can comfortably be spared so that the loved ones 
may be protected in critical times of need,—these persons, humble though 
they may be and prosaic though they may seem, have woven into their 
natures the very stuff which goes to the making of romance. They are the 


persons who make citizens upon whom the country may rely in time of 
stress; they make the defenders of states and the builders of common- 
wealths. Fortunately there are very many of them in this country, for of 
the six and three-quarters millions of savings-bank depositors in the 
United States, more than eighty per cent. are of the class of which I speak. 
They have no idea that they are doing anything fine. They are too modest 
and too simple to think such thoughts of themselves. But they are fine, 
and if there were not so many of them in this country the Fourth-of-July 
spirit which swells within us would not be half so justifiable as it is. 


One Statement Shows that Women Depositors Outnumber the Men 


Of course, there are misers who use savings banks, but there are com- 
paratively few of them, for your genuine miser generally likes to have his 
hoard in a more tangible shape than an entry in a bank book. He likes to 
see it and feel it and count it over and over. Some of the more enter- 
prising misers use the savings banks very shabbily, and the managers 
have to keep a sharp lookout for them. A savings bank has to invest its 
deposits in safe and substantial securities, so as to earn the interest paid to 
depositors. That is also what other capitalists do. Now your miser capi- 
talist, in times of high prices, sells out his securities and puts the proceeds 
in savings banks. He gets interest on his deposits and leaves his money 
in these institutions until a time of low prices, when he withdraws it and 
buys back his securities. He is thus taking a very unfair advantage and 
working in direct opposition to the savings banks themselves. 

The banks usually will not let an account exceed three thousand 


desired. The idea that that pocket could get 
empty he had never entertained; of the source 
of replenishment he had no thought. But 
one day he heard a very moving tale. A friend and neighbor with a young 
family had met with misfortune; his money was all gone and he was in 
debt. The next day, however, things looked brighter, for his careful wife 
had been placing money in a savings bank, and with this the husband could 
make a fresh start. I recall, after thirty years, the way this woman was 
spoken of. No praise was too great for her. In the eyes of her neighbors 
and friends she seemed splendid, and her husband was heard to say, with 
Mark Tapley optimism, that even bankruptcy has lessons of comfort. 
Several years later I came across a story similar to this told by Washington 
Irving, and then I knew that my instance was not solitary. In talking 
with savings-bank people I have learned that, if such instances are not 
frequent, they are not by any means unheard of. Are such things roman. 
tic? Yes, just about as romantic as they are satisfactory. When they dc 
happen they raise the commonplace out of its plodding and place it for a 
moment upon higher levels. 

The entire respectability of the great bulk of savings-bank depositors 
is attested by the infrequency with which frauds are attempted. To be 
sure, there are not many ways in which these banks can be defrauded, as 
long experience has enabled the officials to safeguard the deposits very 
securely. About the only way open to would-be tricksters is by overdraw- 
ing their accounts, or by forging the names of other depositors. Al) 
savings banks, however, compare a depositors book with the books at the 
bank every time a draft is made, so that a depositor can never, except 
through a clerical error, draw out more than is to his credit in the bank. 
One bank makes it a practice never to write the full name of a depositor 
upon his pass-book. The initials only are written, except in the surname, 
as ‘‘J. M. Smith.’’ Any finder of the book is deterred from an attempt at 
forgery by ignorance of the real name of the depositor. It may be ‘‘John 
Marshall’’ Smith, or it may be ‘‘ Jeremiah Moses’’ Smith. The real name 
of the depositor is kept on the bank's books, and an attempt at forgery of 


[Concluded on pages 685 to 687) 
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“*What’s this, Archie?’ demanded Mr. Nagberry; ‘have you been borrowing money?'* 


The House of Nagberry 


The Story of a Family that Rejoiced in Arguing Every Point 


J. GEORGE 


t Mt we have her here?’’ asked Bella Nag- 
berry. ‘‘Heavens, what a bore!’’ 

‘*Does mother insist on our having her, you 
mean?’’ drawled Harvey; ‘‘mother’s to blame 
for foisting her on us all.’’ 

«*Harvey!’’ cried his father, sharply, ‘Alice is 
your mother’s niece. It would be a little more 
becoming in you to keep to yourself what you 
think.”’ 

‘¢As you do, sir?’’ asked Harvey, deliberately. 

‘Well, as I do not, at any rate,’’ said Bella. 
‘If I said what I really think about having that 
little fright here, the house would echo. She has 
ao more style than a street lamp.”’ 

‘«Bless you, Bella, she’s many degrees prettier 
than you are, though!’’ remarked Harvey. ‘‘And,”’ 
he added, critically, ‘‘I should say good three 
years younger.”’ 

‘*What a beast you are, Harvey!’’ cried Bella, 
dushing angrily; «‘Alice Arnold is just my age, 
and she has neither complexion nor expression."’ 

«*I beg your pardon,’’ said Harvey; “I had 
forgotten how much alike you really are. Get 
up, you young lazybones,’’ he added, closing 
with his foot the open book before a little boy 
lying peacefully upon a rug. 

‘«Pig!’’ cried Archie, scrambling angrily to his 
feet; ‘‘you’ve lost my place. I hate you! I hate 

ou!”’ 

«¢«Archibald,’’ said Mr. Nagberry, lowering his 
paper, ‘‘stop that incredible noise. Can't you 
leave the child alone, Harvey? Why don’t you 
read, yourself? I thought you had begun Green’s 
‘History?’ Have you finished that?’’ 

‘« Finished Green’s ‘History!’” said Bella, scorn- 
fully; ‘‘yes, as much as he ever will. He isn’t 
through the first volume. Archie, leave my em- 
broidery alone. Archie!—Father,do make Archie 
stop!—There, now, see what you’ve done! I 
never knew such a child in my life.’’ 

The embroidery frame was overturned, and 
Bella’s attempt to catch the boy only upset her 
basket of silks. Harvey removed his cigar and 
laughed indolently. 

‘*You’re positively plain when you’re angry, 
Bella,’’ he said, with enjoyment. 


Bella was on the verge of tears, and turned to 


him with an uncontrollable burst of fury, when 
the door opened and Mrs. Nagberry entered. 
She was a little woman with hair that would not 
curl, lips closely compressed, and utterly weary 
gray eyes. Mr. Nagberry was gathering up his 
papers. 

*«] declare,’’ he said, ‘‘this house is like Bed- 
lam all the time, Isabel. When I come home to 
this, and then remember the quiet library at the 
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club, I sometimes wonder if marriage is a failure.’ 

‘‘Oh, Horace!’’ said his wife, ‘please sit down! 
I want to settle this matter about Alice. We all 
want to talk it over.’’ 

‘«Well, I, for one,’’ said Bella, raising a flushed 
face from her tumbled silks, ‘‘don’t want to talk 
it over. I have discussed it all I care to. I say 
that Alice is a bore and nuisance, and I'll do 
anything I can to make her uncomfortable if she 
comes.”’ 

‘I’m inclined to agree with my sister,’’ re- 
marked Harvey, pleasantly; ‘‘and she talks good 
sense so seldom that I have especial pleasure in 
seconding it when she does.’’ 

‘‘All you can do is to second it, for you never 
originate it,’’ flashed Bella. 

‘‘Neither do I originate the ill temper of a 
charwoman,’’ retorted Harvey, composedly. 

««Children, children!’’ pleaded Mrs. Nagberry, 
‘¢do stop quibbling over nothing and let us talk 
seriously. Alice is a dear girl, and—’’ 

“Oh, I don’t want any Alice coming here.’’ 
called Archie, taking his cue 
from his brother and sister; 
‘«she’ ll boss me.’’ 

‘‘Never fear that anybody 
will ever do that!’’ Bella assured 
him; ‘‘you’re the worst-man- 
nered child I ever saw in my 
life, and if I was father, —’’ 

“(I'd try to get him away 
from your influence,’’ put in 
Harvey, helpfully. 

‘«Ho,ho,ho!’’ roared Archie, 
uproariously. 

‘«Harvey! Bella!’’ begged 
Mrs. Nagberry, ‘do be still for 
five minutes. I must get the 
letter off to-night. Bella,dear, 
you know that Aunt Martha, 
when she died, really left Alice 
to my care. The child has stayed 
on in that lonely house for two 
weeks since- the funeral, and 
something has simply got to be 
done about it.’’ 

««Well,send her to school !— 
send her to school!’’ cried Bella. 
“I'll pay for it out of my al- 
lowance, rather than have her 
in the way here.’’ = 

“If you’re as flush as all 
that,’’ said Harvey, pointedly, 
‘«why, there are ways in which 
a penniless brother—’’ 
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allowance at poker,’’ interrupted Bella, spitefully, 

«By the way, Harvey,’’ said Mr. Nagberry, 
**I] saw you at Shurb’s again last night, with 
Crockett. You have in mind, I suppose, what ] 
said about your quarterly check. Notone penny—" 

‘*T ought to have itin mind. It’s been drummed 
into my head about long enough,’’ said Harvey, 
rising, with an angry glance at Bella, whose eyes 
were dancing at his discomfiture. ‘And as for 
this Alice,’’ he added, as he left the room, ‘‘my 
advice to everybody is, for heaven's sake, to have 
her come. Bella is getting so spoiled that any- 
body else here would be a relief.'’ 

‘Relief !’’ cried Bella, as the door closed, 
**you'll see how much of a relief if she comes. 
Father, why can’t she be sent away to school ?”’ 

‘She can, in the fall,’ said Mr. Nagberry, 
*‘and it is my wish that she should be. In the 
meantime there are some lonely weeks to be lived 
through, and I give my hearty assent and approval 
to inviting her here. I shall expect her to be 
treated as one of ourselves.’’ 

««One of ourselves!’’ exclaimed Bella; ‘‘I can’t 
wish her any worse fate, when everything any one 
of us wants is overridden like this. And as for 
that little slip of a girl,—’’ 

‘‘Bella’s got going again!’’ shrieked Archie; 
**I guess I'll go cut the grass."’ 

“ Archibald, please order Phantom put in the 
cart and brought round,’’ said Mr. Nagberry; 
«*T’ ve stood all this that I can.’’ 

He followed his son from the room, and Bella 
turned the vials of her wrath on her mother. 

‘*Do you realize what it means, mother,’’ she 
asked, angrily, ‘‘for me to have Alice at my heels 
all day long, probably crying on my shoulder 
over her mother half the time, or keeping upa 
schoolgirl chatter that would drive one mad? 
She’ll copy my clothes, I dare say, and try to 
attract the men whocome here, and have her nose 
in everything. Why, we—’ 

‘« Bella, Bella!’’ cried Mrs. Nagberry. 

‘«We don’t even know whether we'll like her 
or not,’’ continued Bella, relentlessly. ‘‘I’m 
sure, as I remember her, she was a little cat, and 
her pictures don’t show that she has improved in 
the least. Oh, you are doing the best you can, 
mother,’’ she added, with her hand on the Jortiére, 
‘to make this house and everybody in it miser- 
able!”’ 

She left the room, and Mrs. Nagberry buried 
her face in her hands, and her thin shoulders 
shook with sobs. 

The situation in which the Nagberrys found 
themselves was somewhat hackneyed, but it was 
none the less a tragic one. Partly through ner- 
vousness, partly because of the slight misunder- 
standings that always arise when two or three are 
gathered together, they had arrived at a state in 
which the members of the family could not be in 
one another’s company for fifteen minutes without 
some such scene as had taken place regarding the 
coming of Alice. If no family matter were at 
issue, or if no one wanted a permission that was 
withheld, or a gown or a pony 
or a change of air that was 
not believed advisable, there 
straightway arose a quarrel con- 
cerning any subject that pre- 
sented itself. Certain stock 
subjects occasioned periodic 
heated debates. The lines of 
various conventions was one; 
whether or not physicians know 
any more about disease than 
the rest of the world was an- 
other; the character of some of 
Bella’s men friends was a third; 
and mention of the way girls 
used to conduct themselves 
when Mrs. Nagberry was young 
was almost certain to end in 
tears. The arrival of Bella with 
her hair arranged in a new way 
usually resulted in the departure 
of Bella in a fury, either because 
the new style was disapproved, 
or because Harvey and Archie 
lent themselves to imaginary 
descriptions of how unbecom- 
ing the former style had been, 
A comment on almost any of 
their acquaintances was a sharp 
signal for taking sides about the 
characteristics or actions of the 
person under consideration, 
concerning which none of the 
family cared, or, perhaps, had 





‘*‘Oh, how do you do?’ said Bella, 
evel t until that minute. The arrival of a 
new piece of furniture, the departure of a guest, 
the choice of a gown, or a visit to a playhouse or 
the opera, were all productive of pitched battles of 
opinion. For more than one member of the fam- 
the same book meant endless altercation 
ssible question that the book called up. 
The family took sides almost unconsciously and 
argued as valiantly as if the issue involved some 
important principle. To attempt to explain any- 
thing to any one of the family was fatal to peace; 
and Archie's geometry, the workings of the board 
of trade, the rules governing the start of a yacht 
methods of national diplomacy and arbi- 
nd even the principle of endowment 
nsurance policies had all brought tears, sharp 
nswe! nd sometimes insolence among them, 
and had ended in the temporary inglorious dis- 
of the circle. 

‘* How perfectly happy the Nagberrys must be,”’ 
everybody said; for Mr. Nagberry was a famous 
lawyer whose income had been for many years 
in excess of his luxurious living, and Mrs. Nag- 
berry's name was on all lists worth entering. 
Bella was undeniably pretty and popular; and 
cleverness, beyond the pretty wit she possessed, 
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was not asked for. Harvey, just home from col- 
lege, was the most eligible fellow in his set. Both 
the town house and the seashore place, where the 
family was now living, were gay centers; and, 
through a certain pride far removed from a sincere 
feeling of courtesy, the family always managed 
to present a peaceable front to society, though their 
intimate friends they admitted—to the great dis- 
comfiture of the intimate friends,—into the very 


heart of their most intimate disputes. 

Mrs. Nagberry tried to keep the peace, but ill 
health and many sensitive nerves and a weak will 
combined to make her but a figurehead, and her 
desultory attempts at an armistice degenerated 
into little more than a tired ripple of aggrieved 
She had expected that the duty of 


reproaci 
bringing her orphan niece into her home would 


produce variance, but she was not prepared for 
the storm which shook the house when the subject 
was presented. She shuddered to think of the 
listurbance the actual arrival of the girl would 
cause; but she meant to protect her, and she had 
her husband's entire approval, and besides she 


counted, in a pitiable way, upon the fact that 
Bella’s uncompromising attitude might win Har- 
vey to be the champion of Alice, if for no other 
reason than to put Bella to discomfiture. She 
went quietly about her preparations, and that 
evening Harvey was appointed by his father togo 
to the town the next day to meet his cousin. To 
Mr. Nagberry's surprise, he raised no objection, 
going to the town chancing to accord with his 
own inclination. 

When his business was finished the next after- 
noon, therefore, Harvey drove to the modest 
apartment which Alice had occupied with her 
mother, and sent up his card. That she belonged 
to an utterly different world from his own, and 
that she probably had neither presentable clothes 
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‘one hardly sees you.’” 


nor possible manners rather amused 
because of Bella's consequent vexation. 

‘‘] ought to have some fun with Bella out of 
this, at any rate,’’ he thought, as he looked about 
the plain little drawing-room while he waited for 
Alice. ‘‘I suppose she'll ‘cousin’ us all, with 
every breath. Oh, I hope she’ll try to kiss Bella! 
I wonder if 1 ought to make a speech about Aunt 
Martha’s death ?”’ 

‘How do you do, Mr. Nagberry ?’’ said Alice 
Arnold, at that moment. ‘‘ You are very prompt. 
We have time for some tea.’’ 

Her pallor, her fine dark hair arawn back from 
her face, her simple black gown, and the warmth 
of her hand clasp impressed Harvey most agree- 
ably. He was considerably surprised, and not at 
all ashamed to find, as he watched her hands 
move among the tea things, that he was exercising 
what charm he could in his manner to her. 

‘Have you left everyone well ?’’ she was ask- 
ing,—-‘‘Aunt Isabel, and Uncle Arthur ?—and 
your sister,—how beautiful she is! I have her 
picture. It will be a pleasure to be near her just 
to watch her.”’ 

‘«Bella is very pretty,’’ admitted Harvey, ‘‘but 
you have a pleasure nearer home than watching 
her, I should think.’’ 

Alice laughed unaffectedly. 

‘‘For that I have spoilt your tea,’’ 
‘‘I’m sorry. Taste it and tell me.’’ 

‘Thank heaven, '' commented Harvey to him- 
self, in amazement, ‘‘she neither affects the mgé- 
nue nor scorns to affect it! 1°11 bet she can even 
talk.’’ 

They made the journey safely, and at its end 
Harvey handed her trim little black figure from 
the carriage and followed her up the broad steps 
of his home, with but one sentiment. 

“If Bella isn’t nice to her,’’ he was saying 
silently, ‘‘either Bella or she shall leave the house 
till school opens; and, if | have any influence with 
father, it won’t be Alice who leaves.’’ 

Mrs. Nagberry opened her arms to her sister's 
child and was ready to cry a little hysterically on 
her shoulder, but Alice greeted her quietly and 
shook hands with her uncle and Archie with per- 
fect composure. When the door of her own room 
next Bella’s had closed upon her, there was no 
one to see the rain of tears with which she per- 
ceived her mother's portrait on the wall. 

Bella did not appear until dinner was ready. 
Then she came in from a drive, and trailed lengths 
of pretty muslin into the drawing-room where they 
were all assembled. Her face, flushed, and shad- 
owed by a great drooping hat, plume-laden, was 
as attractive as Alice remembered it, and she had 
one ecstatic moment of welcoming ee Bella of 
whom she had dreamed. 

‘«Delightful drive behind Fannie’s ponies!’’ 
Bella said; ‘‘it makes me so ashamed of Dash 
and Dainty. Father, I positively zeed new ponies. 
Archie,—mother, do look at Archie's hair! One 
would think that he had walked on it, really. Is 
dinner ready? I'm starving. I’ll be down at 
once, everybody.”’ 


Harvey, 


she said; 
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She was leaving the room with a little swish 
and curl of her skirts, when her father cailed her. 

‘«Bella,’’ he said, sharply, ‘‘this is your cousin.”’ 

«‘Oh, how do you do?’ said Bella, over her 
shoulder; ‘‘one hardly sees you, does one ?—there 
in the shadow. I'll be down directly.”’ 

Mr. Nagberry’s glance crossed his wife’s, and the 
anger of his was as great as the pain in hers. 
Alice perfectly understood all that Bella’s manner 
implied. And so the first shadow of doubt fell 
upon her while she was still bewildered by the 
beauty with which her uncle’s home was filled. 

The rest of the disillusionment followed quickly 
Just before entering the dining room Archie 
fastened his eyes upon Bella’s hands and an- 
nounced :— 

‘«You’ve got on all Fannie Anstruther’s emer- 


alds. Pawnbroker! How much’d you lend her 
on ’em ?”’ 

Bella’s eyes flashed, and she turned to the child 
passionately. 

‘‘You,’’ she said, ‘‘please attend precisely to 


your own affairs, and keep your remarks for them. 
I lent her nothing. There are other people to 
whom | shall also lend nothing—zow.”’ 

The little boy’s face flushed and he looked 
down for a minute; then he met her eyes. 

«©You have to, for the ferret,’’ he said; 
promised.”’ 

««T don’t care what I promised or what I didn’t 
promise,’’ cried Bella, ‘*I shall not be insulted 
by you, or any one else, and you can get your ferret 
however you please.”’ 

Archie's eyes flashed and narrowed. 

««Girl!’’ he said, contemptuously. 

‘«You’ reright, old man,’’ said Harvey, promptly, 
‘‘never let anybody back down on his word to you 
without telling him what you think of it.’’ 

‘‘What’s this, Archie?’ demanded Mr. Nag- 
berry, sternly; ‘‘have you been borrowing money ?” 

‘«I was going to,’’ said Archie, firmly, ‘‘a dol- 
lar and eighty cents—I’d got the other seventy 
cents,—to buy Oliver's ferret. I'll have to take 
it because I promised him, but I'll die before I'll 
take the money from Bella.’’ 

««You certainly will,’’ said Bella, grimly. 

The altercation increased uninterruptedly as 
they walked into the dining room and took their 
places at the table. 

‘«T forbid you borrowing money from anybody!’’ 
cried Mr. Nagberry, furiously; ‘‘1 have repeated 
this a hundred times. Are you in the habit of 
doing this ?’’ 

‘«No, sir,’’ said Archie, subdued; ‘‘ but if I had 
a boy I'd rather he’d borrow of the coachman 
than to have my daughter lend and tell.’’ 

‘«Bravo!’’ cried Harvey; ‘‘there’s where you 
came a cropper, Bella. It was rather low down, 
was n't it, old fellow?”’ 

‘Will you, Harvey Nagberry,’’ cried Bella, 
passionately, ‘‘keep your street adjectives for your 
street associates? ‘Low down,’ indeed!"’ 

“I don’t think,’’ said Mr. Nagberry, ‘that 
anybody is to be blamed for believing he is with 
street associates at this table, to-night. But, as for 
Archie's borrowing, Bella is quite right to refuse, 
though not, perhaps, in public.”’ 

“If he’s ashamed of it, why does he do it?"’ 
asked Bella, shortly. 

««Well, I’m more ashamed of having you for a 
sister,’’ said Archie, bluntly. 

‘«Never mind, old fellow,’’ put in Harvey, ‘1 
find myself desperately in need of a ferret myself, 
at this moment. Could you manage to get hold 
of that one of Oliver's for me, and then look after 
it for me for a day or two ?”’ 

Archie's assent was given as much in amaze- 
ment as in joy, and even Mrs. Nagberry looked 
up in some surprise. In all her life she did not 
remember hearing her eldest son pour oil on 
troubled waters in such a fashion. What had 
wrought the change? 

«‘O ho, Sir Harvey the champion!’’ mocked 
Bella; ‘‘well, this sudden sweetness—”’ 

««Bella,’’ said her father, sternly, ‘‘I beg you 
to be silent.”’ 

Meanwhile poor Alice had been looking from 
one to another, and finally to her plate, with bewil- 
derment and pain. It was a mild enough scene 
for the Nagberrys, since anything that did not 
result in bursts of tears and departures from the 
room was regarded as little more than badinage. 
But to Alice it revealed a world ot which she had 
personally known nothing, and the possibility of 
such a conversation taking place in a room whose 
mere beauty and distinction ought to have kept 
most people calm amazed her even more than 
that it took place before the servants. She was 
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utterly unable to eat. Her heart was beating, and 
her hands were trembling so that she could not 
have raised her glass. All Mrs. Nagberry’s well- 
meant and anxious prattle about the decorations 
at the luncheon party that day were futile to dis- 
tract her thoughts. But she was conscious of two 
things that lessened the horror of the scene: the 
truth and frankness of the child, and the interpo- 
sition of Harvey in his behalf. It was a new pain 
to her to hear Bella saying to Harvey in the 
drawing-room :— 

‘Well, you came out of that very well, I sup- 
pose you think. I nearly died at your brotherly 
aid to Archie. You are trying to impress the little 
cousin, I suppose? Well, I'll give her about two 
days to see you at your best.”’ 

To Alice’s relief Harvey did not answer her. 
Mrs. Nagberry, who had also overheard, was inex- 
pressibly pleased at what she saw was to be 
Harvey’s position; but, while it overjoyed her, it 
was a puzzle to her, and she half feared that it 
could not last. 

Dinner on the night of Alice’s arrival was but 
a foretaste of the days that were to follow. The 
circumstance of her relationship seemed suffi- 
cient excuse to Bella for attempting no restraint, 
from the first. As for Harvey, partly to oppose 
Bella and partly because he was honestly ashamed 
to do an ill-bred thing in his cousin’s quiet pres- 
ence, he usually curbed his temper, though his 
occasional satirical remarks, delivered in a tone 
of the utmost peace and gentleness, drove Bella to 
limits which his outbursts of temper had never 
provoked. It was not at all unusual for her to 
push her plate away and rush from the dining 
room, or to leave the drawing-room in the evening 
in similar haste. 

As for her relations with Alice, they were en- 
tirely what the latterforced them tobe. Bella would 
have quarreled with her on almost any provoca- 
tion, but it did not enter Alice’s head to let her. 
Consequently, Alice gave up to her in everything, 
let her taunts pass unnoticed, and did not try to 
suggest to her; and this was not because Alice 
was by any means a saint, but because it all 
seemed to her desperately little worth while, and 
very ugly. 

‘««Why don’t you ever scrap, Cousin Alice, the 
way Bella does?’’ asked Archie, one day, when 
Bella had just delivered a biting criticism of him. 

Alice colored and answered gravely :— 

«« Perhaps it’s because I’m ‘company,’ Archie.”’ 

To have made a polite attempt to deny that 
Belladid ‘‘scrap’’ would have been only humorous. 

‘«Well,’’ said Archie, ‘‘I wish you’d tell me 
how you keep from it. Bella ought to know.’’ 


««Yes, tell us, Alice,’’ said Bella, sarcastically, 
««whatis your rule for never changing expression ?”’ 
«<I don’t know about not changing expression,”’ 
said Alice, seriously, ‘‘but I suppose we all have 














“Harvey handed her trim little black figure 


from the carriage” 
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the same rule,—to try not to do any- 
thing, socially as well as morally, that 
is ugly.’’ 

‘«Oh!”’ said Bella, pensively, ‘‘then 
losing one’s temper ‘socially’ is as bad 
as a moral offense, —a crime, isn’ tit?’’ 

‘« They are both very ugly,’’ assented 
Alice. ‘‘To lose one’s self-control, to 
kill a butterfly and to tell a lie are all 
alike in that one thing, —they are ugly, 
and there isn’t beauty enough in the 
world to waste any.’’ 

Bella looked at her curiously, 
laughed, and was silent. Mrs. Nag- 
berry smiled at her across the table, 
and Mr. Nagberry nodded his ap- 
proval, with a sigh. Alice was fright- 
ened lest she had been betrayed into 
a false position of assuming to criticise. 

About this time there began to take 
place a strange change in Archie. 
Bella was the first to notice it. 

One day she came in to luncheon 
with her hat on. Her trap was stand- 
ing at the door. Archie followed in 
fresh white duck. 

‘‘Of all things,’’ said Bella, pet- 
tishly, ‘‘what are you dressed up for ?’’ 

‘‘Why, I’m going with you,’’ said 
Archie, in surprise. ’ 

Bella stared. 

«With me!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘oh, 

I forgot! I’ ve changed my mind, I’m 
not going down the beach to-day. I’ve 
telephoned to Ann Finch to go out to see the polo 
game.’’ 

Archie's face crimsoned. 

«« And I’ ve let Oliver and the other fellows go off 
to the game without me,’’ he said, ‘‘ because you 
asked me to drive you down. Bella, of all the 
stupid, horrid—’’ 

Suddenly Bella saw Alice’s hand go out swiftly 
under the tablecloth and catch Archie's. It was 
just for a moment, and Alice’s hand did not turn 
toward him. But in the next breath Archie was 
absolutely silent, nor did he refer again to his 
disappointment. As they rose, Harvey, who was 
conscious of the occurrence without knowing ex- 
actly what caused it, said to Alice:— 

‘*Won’t you let Archie drive us down to the 
beach, Alice, for an hour ?”’ 

«‘Oh, thank you!’’ said Alice, gratefully, noting 
the little boy’s pleased eagerness, and the three 
went out together. 

Bella said nothing, but the tacit alliance of her 
brothers and Alice was unbearable to her, and, the 
first time she entered the library and found the 
family together without Alice, she spoke her mind. 

««Mother,”’ she said, ‘‘I’ve stood having Alice 
here for a month, and now either she must go 
away, or I will. I’m tired of having a 
saint in every room, and Harvey and 
Archie act like idiots. You would think 
she was their sister, and not I.’’ 

«‘Oh, Bella!’’ began Mrs. Nagberry, 
plaintively, ‘‘be patient, can’t you, just a 
little longer? I think—’’ 

Then Alice stood parting the curtain of 
the next room, her face very pale. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ she said; ‘I 
didn’t mean to hear. Why, I had no idea 
I was making you unhappy. Why haven’t 
you told me?’’ 

««My dear child,’’ said Mrs. Nagberry, 
earnestly, ‘1 was never more happy than 
since you have been in this house.’’ 

‘«Nor I,’’ said Mr. Nagberry, heartily, 
‘nor i.” 

«‘Oh, but Bella!’’ cried Alice, in dis- 
tress, ‘‘Bella—’’ 

‘« Bella is not an angel,’’ said that young 
lady, sullenly, ‘‘and she does n't like peo- 
ple who pretend to be.’’ 

Mr. Nagberry looked at his daughter 
and sighed. 

‘««Bella,’’ he said, sadly, ‘‘I wonder 
what comfort it could be to any man to 
have a daughter like you.”’ 

Then Bella sat down and cried. 

“©O dear!’’ she sobbed, ‘‘you’re all 
against me. Father, did you mean what 
you just said ?”’ 

It was the only thing they had ever 
known to touch her excepting to anger, 
but it crystallized the effort that Alice had 
begun. 

‘«We are all to blame,’’ said Mrs. Nag- 
berry, her arm about Bella; ‘oh, can't 
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“The arrival of Bella with her hair arranged in a new way” 


we all try to love each other just a little more? 
We do love each other, and we don’t mean the 
hateful things we all say, but can’t we show our 
love a little more ?’’ 

‘«Isabel,’’ said Mr. Nagberry, ‘‘when the chil- 
dren were little and we used to plan about their 
lives and ours, we did n’t mean it to be this way, 
did we?”’ 

‘«Father!’’ cried Harvey, sharply, ‘‘don’t say 
that. I can’t bear that. Here and now,’’ he 
said, solemnly, ‘‘I’m going to begin to help 
carry out your plan. Will you, Bella?’’ 

Bella nodded, and stretched out her hand to 
her mother without raising her head. 

“T’m trying already,’’ said Archie, shyly; 
‘‘Alice began making me, two weeks ago,— 
didn’t you, Alice ?’’ 

‘«She began making me,’’ said Harvey, heartily, 
‘«the first day I ever saw her.’’ 

‘«Children,’’ said Mr. Nagberry, ‘‘I would gladly 
have given half my fortune to have brought about 
this talk, and what I could not seem to do—or 
your mother, either, for we’ ve often talked about 
it, and, I’m bound to say, blamed each other, — 
Alice, here, has done. What do you say to our 
trying to live up to this rule? If a principle of 
any of us is attacked, then we will speak up for 
the sake of that principle. But if only a matter 
of opinion is opposed, let us all keep perfectly 
silent, if need be, rather than argue about it as 
we have. To do that and not to criticise each 
other for anything is the surest way of keeping 
our peace, and, indeed, our love, for each other.’’ 

From that moment the tragedy of the House of 
Nagberry began to lift. It was not easy, and 
sometimes in one day there were two or three flat 
failures in the rules of the new régime. But they 
were all trying, and the spirit of their effort was 
over them all like light. Their ardor was based 
not alone on canons of breeding, but on the first 
glimmering understanding of what it is to try to 
destroy ugliness and to bring beauty unto its own. 


+ 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Orator 


Siz THOMAS LIPTON is as good a raconteur as yachts- 

man. ‘This is one of his many stories relative to his 
favorite sport: One of the members of the crew of Sham- 
rock I. was a big Scotchman, who was known to his em- 
ployer and messmates as Sandy,—just Sandy. Prior to 
the sailing of the boat for America, Sir Thomas gave a 
good-luck dinner to his crew, and Sandy was nominated 
as one of the orators of the occasion. With infinite pains 
and many misgivings and the assistance of advisers, Sandy 
strung together a few sentences expressive of his regard 
for both the knight and the yacht. The speech, as thus 

repared, contained the quotation, ‘‘She walks the water 
Fike a thing of life," to commit which to memory cost the 
sailor much mental effort. At the dinner, when the time 
came for talking, Sandy was called on and promptly got 
stage fright. However,he managed to blunder along until 
he came to the quotation. Then he metaphorically ‘went 
to pieces." The sense of the line remained with Sandy, 
but the words had fled. After several false starts, the or- 
ator, in desperation, blurted out this:— 

‘An’ I tell ye, she joost squatters through the water 
aye like a freetend dook.”’ 7 ° 
‘‘Squatters "’ is a Scotch term meaning the action of a 

terrified duck when taking wing. 
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Don’t Take Your Business Troubles Home 


ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


)UDGE of large experience says that one of the chief grievances of women 

who come to him for relief through divorce is that their husbands neg- 

lect them and their homes for business, giving their minds so completely to 

affairs that even when at home they are only surly brutes with whom the 
angels themselves could not lead happy domestic lives. 

We all know men who are agreeable and cheerful at the club, but who 
become cross and intolerably disagreeable the moment they get home. They 
seem to think that they have license to vent their spleen at home, as it be- 
longs to them. If anyone has injured them during the day, they seem to 
try to get even by maltreating members of their own family. Some men 


rarely look pleasant in their homes. They reserve their sunshine for the 
outside world; they carry their gloom, their sadness, and their melancholy 
home for family consumption. Their home-coming is dreaded as a dis- 


turbing element. Many a man thwarts all his wife's efforts at home- 
making by turning a smiling face to the world, and a sour, faultfinding 
one to his home. 

Think of such a man coming home to snarl at a woman who loves 
him in spite of his faults, and who has remained home all day caring for 
the children, enduring the thousand and one annoyances of housekeeping 
and baby-tending! She has been trying to make the home the cleanest, 
sweetest place on earth for her little ones and her husband, waiting and 
watching for his return, and then is grieved to the heart to have him return 
with a haggard, repulsive face, worn out and disgruntled because something 
has gone wrong in his business. He enters with a growl for his greeting, 
pushing the children out of the way, and taking refuge as soon as possible 
behind a book or a paper. Then he wonders why his home is not more 
agreeable, why his wife does not think more of him, and why his children 
do not run to meet him with the old-time joy and gladness. Some of them 
even complain in letters to Success that their homes are not congenial, and 
that, if they could get the home encouragement, support, and harmony 
that they crave, they would be more successful. 

a A - 

My dear friend, how much have you ever done to deserve the harmony, 
love, and encouragement which you fail to get? Did you ever realize 
what it means to the sensitive girl whom you have taken out of congenial, 
harmonious surroundings, and put into a strange home, to be greeted with 
a grunt or a growl, and met with a face full of disgust with all the world, 
herself seemingly included? Do you wonder that this gentle, responsive 
soul becomes discouraged after a while, and meets you with indifference ? 
Do you wonder that your children, sensitive to your moods, prefer to play 
by themselves, or with other children, rather than to be pushed from the 
knees of the man who never has time to fondle them, or to romp and play 
with them? Do you fathers wonder that your daughters are not fonder of 
you? Why, they scarcely know you except by a hurried ‘‘Good night,’’ 
and the check that is given to pay the quarter at the boarding school. 
You have not taken the time to get acquainted with your family. Perhaps 
you have seen less of your sons and daughters in the years when they have 
been coming to manhood and womanhood than have their chums and 
friends. You may know less about them than your neighbors do. 

Your children are naturally as full of play as young kittens. They do 
not know anything about your business troubles. When they see you 
come home they ought to think of you as a new playfellow, fresh from the 
mysterious ‘‘down-town.’’ They can not imagine anything more important 
than to have fun,—and you would not have them think otherwise. You 
want to keep the serious side of life from them as long as possible, to pro- 
long their childhood, so that they may develop normally and their hearts 
may be tender and responsive to the noble things of life. 

Oh, how many fathers crush all the spontaneous, bubbling spirit out 
of the lives of their children by trying to make them adults in their child- 
hood! It is a sorry day when a child gets the impression that his father is 
not his playmate, or when he does not long for him to come home so that 
he can havea goodtime. He easily becomes discouraged and disheartened 
when he is constantly told, ‘‘Don’t do that,’’ or ‘‘Get away.’’ His spon- 
taneity is soon dampened and his enthusiasm quenched. He becomes 
prematurely sour, cynical, and pessimistic. Is there a more pitiable picture 
than along, anxious face upon a child, or lines of trouble already engraved 
upon youthful brows, and pallor where roses ought to be? What should the 
expression of maturity and care have to do with childish features? What 
have worry and anxiety about the future to do with childhood? Fathers, 
you do not know what you are doing when you rob your own flesh and 
blood of its childish joy. It is cruelty. 

a a 7 

If optimism were woven into the very life and fiber of .a child until it 
reached maturity, pessimism would have very little chance with it after- 
wards. The ideal father and mother of the future will never allow fear, 
anxiety, or worry to stamp its hideous image upon a child's life, for sun- 
shine, sweetness, beauty, cheerfulness and love will dominate the future 
home so completely that there will be no chance for shadows, discord, and 
a thousand other enemies of happiness to do their deadly work. 

Ah! complaining man, the joys of the home come from giving and 
taking; they can not be all one-sided. You can not expect your wife and 
children to run with joy to meet such a crabbed, cross, disgruntled, forbid- 
ding creature as you are every night. Human nature is not made on that 
plan. Suppose you should go home and find your wife and home present- 
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in money-making than 


ing such a forbidding, dejected, discouraging picture as you present! How 
would you like, every night, on your arrival at home, to have your wife fill 
your ears with all the little troubles she has had during the day with the 
servants and the hundreds of little annoyances that come to every house- 
keeper? You would not go home at all to such a greeting, if you could 
help it. A model wife and mother hides these unpleasant things from her 
husband. She knows that he does not wish to be bothered or annoyed 
with them. She is determined to meet him with a cheerful face and a 
smile, so that his home may seem the pleasantest place on earth to him. 

You must bring sunshine with you if you expect it to be reflected back 
to you. You can not expect to get sunshine in return for gloom, despond- 
ency, irritability, and crabbedness. The rate of exchange is not that 
way. Your home is an investment, and you will get back in kind just 
what you put into it, with plenty of interest. If your investment is mean, 
stingy, and contemptible, you can not expect to draw large dividends of 
sweetness, serenity, repose, and happiness. A home is a bank of happi- 
ness. If you deposit counterfeit money, you can not expect to draw out 
the genuine coin of social exchange. Home is like a whispering gallery, 
and the echoes must follow the initial impulse or voice. It is like a mirror 
which reflects whatever face you make into it. If you scowl, it will scowl 
back; if you laugh, it will laugh in response. There is no way for you to 
get happiness out of a home unless you put happiness-material into it. 

a a a 


Not only on account of your home, but also on your own account, you 
should not keep business in mind all the time. A bow that is always bent 
loses its elasticity, so that it will not send the arrow home with force when 
there is need. A man who is thinking day and night about his business 
weakens his faculties, and loses his buoyancy and ‘‘snap,”’ by never allow- 
ing them a chance to become freshened, strengthened, and rejuvenated. 
He becomes narrow and selfish; his sympathies and affections become 
atrophied or petrified. Home recreation broadens a man, enlarges his 
sympathies, and exercises many faculties that necessarily lie dormant dur- 
ing the stress of business hours. 

If you will make a practice, in your leisure hours, of giving yourself 
up completely to recreation, to having a grand, good romp with the 
children, or a social game with the whole family, making up your mind 
that you will have a good time during the evening, no matter what may 
happen on the morrow, you will find yourself in much better condition the 
next day to enter the business or professional arena. You will be much 
fresher and stronger, will have much more elasticity and spontaneity, and 
will do your work much easier, and with much less friction, than if you 
think, think, think of business all the time you are at home. 

No matter if your business affairs are not going just as you would have 
them, you are only wasting the energy and mental power which would 
enable you to overcome these unfortunate conditions by dragging your 
business into your home, and worrying and fretting your family about 
things that they can not help. 

If you would form the habit of locking all your cross-grained, crabbed, 
ugly, critical, nagging and worrying in your store or office at night, and 
resolve that, whether your business or profession is a success or a failure, 
your home shall be a success,—the happiest, sweetest, and cleanest place 
on earth to you and yours, you would find it a greater investment than any 
you ever made in a business way. 

a * a 


It is a reflection upon your own business ability that you can not make 
a living during business hours. Your ill humor is a ‘confession to your 
wife of your wezkness and incapacity, and of your not being master of the 
situation, or equal to confronting emergencies. Women naturally admire 
strength, capacity, efficiency, and courage in men. They admire a man 
who can not only make a living, but also make it easily, without fretting, 
stewing, or worrying. Your wife will think less of you if you continually 
lug home your business cares. 

This does not mean that you should not keep your wife informed about 
your business. Every man should talk over his affairs with his wife, and 
she should always know the exact condition of his business. Many a man 
has come to grief by keeping his wife in ignorance of his straitened cir- 
cumstances or declining business, or of the fact that he was temporarily 
pressed for capital and unable to indulge in certain luxuries. A good wife 
will help a man amazingly in his business troubles or struggles to get estab- 
lished if she knows just how he is situated and what is required of her. 
Her economy and her planning may give just the needed support; her sym- 
pathy may take out the sting of the pain, and enable him to bear his trials. 
This confiding frankly in a wife is a very different thing from everlastingly 
harping on the disagreeable features of a business or letting them ruin your 
attitude toward your family, making life miserable for those not to. blame. 

Good cheer,.a feeling of good will toward one another and toward 
other people, and a spirit of helpfulness and utter unselfishness should 
always be present in the home. It should be regarded as the most sacred 
spot on earth. The husband should look upon it as the one place in all the 
world where +he can get away from business troubles, and the exactions, 
grinding, and crowding of life's struggles,—a place to which he can flee 
from all inharmony and discord, and find peace, and rest, contentment and 
satisfaction. It should be a place where he always longs to go, and from 
which he is loath to part. 
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Extracting a Fertilizer from the Air 


(CONSIDER this wonderful earth on 

which we live as a great body that 
must be fed, nourished, and cared for, 
and we shall have completed the circle 
of life itself. We live on the food made 
from the grain which draws its suste- 
nance from the soil; but, curiously 
enough, though for some thousands of 
years man has been taking the needed 
elements of food from the earth, he has 
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Science has discovered another source of plenty in 
this wonderful world. One of the most necessary 
elements of food—nitrogen,—is being extracted 
from the air by electricity and ‘‘ fixed” in a soluble 
form by combining it with soda as a nitrate 


brought from South America, and 
thousands of tons of nitrate of soda 
specially manufactured, in addition to 
the ordinary fertilization supplies. It 
is estimated that the entire available 
supply of guano and nitrates will be 
exhausted in less than fifty years, and 
predictions have been made that, un- 
less relief comes, general famine will 
begin on the earth during the lives 
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not realized seriously that this great 
body of mineral life must be fed, nour- 
ished, and cared for much better than 
it has been. 

The greatest problem in the world 
lies here,—not only because, under 
present conditions, the available part 
of the earth is being gradually starved 
of its life-giving properties, but also 
because better and cheaper food may 
be supplied to the millions of people 
living upon it. The startling predic- 
tion was recently made that, at the 
present rate of wheat-production, (less 
than thirteen bushels average to the 
acre,) and considering the rapid in- 
crease in population, the world will 
be starving in fifty years. The alarmist 
failed to consider the elementof human 
progress which renders such a predic- 
tion merely an academic statement 
scarcely worthy of argument, yet there 
is much in the matter for serious 
thought. We are suddenly forced to 
realize that few undeveloped countries 
remain to us, and that irrigation of 
arid lands, crop rotation, or other 
well-known means will not be all- 
sufficient for the future. It is best to 
be prepared, and this sort of prepara- 
tion, the maintenance of life in com- 
fort and happiness, deserves the best 
thought we can put upon the problem. 


The Fertile Lands Are Wearing Out 


Broadly speaking, we must admit 
that the fertile lands of the earth are 
gradually being worn out. The prob- 
lem of food-production becomes, there- 
fore, a matter of restoring to the soil 
those needed elements which all plant 
life absorbs from it. The principle 
of the conservation of energy is not 
truer than this, yet ‘the situation is a 
most hopeful one, because science, in 
her efforts to produce the greatest 
result with the most efficient economy 
of effort, already points the way to 
the solution of this important matter. 

All life depends upon nitrogen, 
the curious gas that comprises four fifths of the air we breathe. Wheat, 
as it grows, absorbs the nitrogenous compounds of the soil, and, when we 
eat the bread, it is these same substances which sustain us. The nitrog- 
enous compounds which enter into the composition of plants and animals, 
like the various phosphatic and potassic compounds, are of primary impor- 
tance; no vegetable or animal organism exists without containing a 
nitrogenous substance, and its degree of energy in the direction which 
corresponds with human muscular effort is characterized by the amount 
of nitrogenous compounds which it has absorbed. 





We Must Feed the Soil if We Expect the Soil to Feed Us generously 


Thus we easily see the great dependence we have on the nitrogen in 
the air; not, however, directly so, but after it has combined with other sub- 
stances in the air and in water. 

It is easy to understand how much our lives depend upon the ab- 
sorption of nitrogenous compounds from the soil 
by wheat. Each crop of wheat necessarily takes 
some of the life-giving nitrogen from the soil, and 
before long we find that wheat will no longer grow 
in fields formerly fertile. We have taken out the 
valuable phosphorus, potash, or nitrogen, —or all 
three, if they were originally present in the propor- 
tions required by wheat. It becomes necessary to 
complete the circle of life by restoring to the soil 
that which we have taken out. We must feed the 
soil if we are to be fed. 

Sir William Crookes, the eminent scientist, 
says that, in another quarter of a century, three 
billion, two hundred and sixty million bushels of 
wheat annually will be required to feed the world, 
and that, to raise this amount, twelve million tons 
of nitrogenous fertilizers will be required each 
year in addition to the one million, two hundred 
thousand tons now used. For many years we 
have been using shipload after shipload of guano 
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inventors of the process of extracting nitrogen from the air 


of half the people now living on the 
globe. 

‘*Unless relief comes!’’ Here 
is the world’s greatest problem, and— 
thanks to science, discovery and inven- 
tion,—it is a problem almost solved, 
for the production of food, as I have 
pointed out, is largely a matter of the 
production of nitrogenous compounds, 
and science has found a way to pro- 
duce them cheaply and in abundance, 


Man Will Do what Nature Has Done 


It would be a curious death in a 
sea of plenty for the world to starve 
in an inexhaustible supply of the all- 
necessary nitrogen in the air all around 
us, yet just such a condition would be 
as possible as it would be for a ship- 
wrecked mariner to die of thirst on an 
ocean of water. The mariner can not 
drink the sea water before its salt has 
been extracted; organic life can not 
absorb the nitrogen which surrounds 
it before the nitrogen is compounded 
with hydrogen so as to make ammo- 
nia, or with some salt so as to make 
a nitrate. These products are indis- 
pensable to wheat, because they alone 
can restore to the soil some of the 
most important compounds required 
for its production. 

The problem of the scientist is 
to make use of nature's vast store of 
nitrogen in the air by combining it 
with hydrogen or salts. We call it 
the artificial fixation of nitrogen,— 
it is the application or reduction to 
man’s needs of life-giving nitrogen. 

Strangely enough, we have never 
realized how nature has been effecting 
this wonderful transformation, yet both 
of the modern methods of restoring 
**worn-out’’ soils have been practiced 
by nature since the world began. By 
one method, scientists manufacture the 
nitrates through the use of very power- 
ful electric flashes, —literally sucking 
the nitrogen out of the air and com- 
bining it with sodium, making nitrate 
of soda. Nature has been doing the same thing every time there has 
been a thunder shower. The lightning flashes in the upper air separate 
the nitrogen from the oxygen of the air, and combine it with the rain from 
the clouds to form another valuable soil-restorer, ammonia. 





Bacterial Fertilization of Legumes Forms the Basis of the New Method 


By the second method, scientists cultivate bacteria which, when scat- 
tered on the seed or in the soil, enable the transformation of nitrogen from 
the air into nitrates to go on. Nature has had these bacteria working to 
the same end ever since leguminous plant life began. That is why farmers 
have planted clover, lupin, vetches, peas, beans, or other leguminous plants 
in their worn-out fields,—but they have not long realized the fact. They 
have merely known that a clover crop on a worn-out field would restore its 
fertility for a grain crop the following year. Science is now enabling them 
to accomplish the same results without the loss of use of their fields during 
the operation of this beneficent method of nature. 
So we may say that science is here improving on 
nature, though, perhaps, it is fairer to say that 
science has discovered another one of nature’s 
secrets and is applying the fact to man’s needs. 

How did science discover this secret and how 
is it being applied? Apparently, the discovery 
came about in a simple manner. Most discov- 
eries do. Every farmer knew that a crop of clover 
or other leguminous plants will do much to restore 
a worn-out field, when no other kind of grass crop 
will grow on it. One day a German, Hellriegel, 
asked himself why. Other men had asked the 
same question, but the difference between this 
scientist and the others was that he was not con- 
tent without an answer. He began to study the 
leguminous plants and found, as many had found 
before him, that the roots are usually covered with 
little swellings or nodules. Botanists had classi- 
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disease, but Professor Hellriegel discovered that leguminous plants which 
have no nodules on their roots will not grow in worn-out land. Again he 
asked himself why. It was plain to him that these little root nodules have 
something important to do, and, before many experiments were concluded, 
he decided that they act in some mysterious way to help the plants restore 
the soil; that is, they enable the transformation of the nitrogen of the air 
into nitrates of the soil to goon. This was an important step, but not one 
on which to rest in his labor. He continued his experiments, and then 
came the startling announcement that these nodules are the products of 
bacteria in the soil. This was the starting-point for other investigators, 
and Professor Nobbe, reasoning that the bacteria are the real soil-restorers, 
thought of trying to cultivate the little creatures and to supply them directly 
for use on worn-out soil. He began by collecting a lot of nodule-covered 
roots, which he dried and then reduced to powder. This powder he mixed 
with a good bacteria-growing material, and in a short time he had a won- 
derful crop of all kinds of bacteria. The scientists had already identified 
the nodule bacteria, and Professor Nobbe proceeded to separate these and 
to cultivate them separately,—to make a clear culture, as it is called. 
Soon he had millions of the one needed kind of bacteria. Then came his 
test. He prepared three separate lots of sand, carefully sterilized. In one 
box of sand he placed a number of his cultured bacteria, in another he 
placed saltpeter, which contains considerable nitrogen, and in the third he 
placed no nitrogen at all. Then he planted beans in all three boxes, caring 
for all the boxes equally well, and watering them with sterilized water so 
that no germs of any kind might get in. The seeds sprouted and grew in 
all three boxes, remaining alike in appearance for about the first week’s 
growth. Then the plants in the third box began to fade, and soon after 
they died,—being starved for lack of nitrogenous food. The plants in the 
box containing the saltpeter grew just about as ordinary plants grow, sub- 
sisting on the nitrogen supplied by the saltpeter. The first box, however, 
which contained only the sand and the bacteria, showed a marvelous growth 
in its plants. The point had been proved. The bacteria did the work. 


The Bacteria Are to Be Supplied to Farmers by the Government 


At once there began a great number of experiments on various plants, 
with results of increasing promise of relief for the world. It was found that, 
whenever sufficient potash and phosphoric acid are present in the soil, 
leguminous plants supplied with their respective bacteria have the power 
of assimilating large amounts of nitrogen from the air. From the lab- 
oratory it was but a short step to the farm, and now it is possible for 
farmers to restore their worn-out farms by the simple method of scattering 
these nitrogen-absorbing microbes over their fields. So important has this 
development of scientific farming become that our government has taken 
up the matter, and is giving the farmers of this country small supplies of 
the cultures for their use. 

As outlined in a recent report, the way in which the government 
intends to make use of these particular bacteria is by propagating them 
under artificial conditions and sending them out in small quantities to all 
parts of the country for the use of farmers. A large laboratory has been 
provided in Washington with a competent staff of bacteriologists who have 
already made nearly all preparations necessary for the work proposed. In 
a small pasteboard box four inches by six, and half an inch deep, the 
bacteria are sent free, wherever the United States mail goes, to any 
farmer who desires to introduce a leguminous crop hitherto impossible of 
cheap cultivation in his region. A sample box contains three packages 
done up in tin foil. In one is a wad of cotton on which the cultures or 
germs of the bacteria have been dried, and in the other two are nutrient 
salts which are usually magnesium sulphate, potassium phosphate, or am- 
monium phosphate, with a small mixture of sugar to solidify and hold the 
cultures. A sheet of instructions and a franked envelope accompany the 
package. 


How Cultures Are Prepared for Use, and how They Are Applied 


The department asks every farmer who receives cultures in this way 
to take notice of the results of his experiments and report. The instructions 
are simple and practically admit of no failure. Package No. 1 of the 
nutrient salts is first to be dissolved in a half-gallon of pure water at the 
ordinary temperature. The salts will dissolve in a very few minutes. Then 
the wad of cotton is to be placed in the solution and left to stand for twenty- 
four hours, and next the other package of nutrient salts is to be emptied 
into the solution. In twenty-eight hours 
more the cultures will be ready for use. 
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it broadcast over the ground to be seeded. Successful inoculation can be 
secured by taking soil from a thrifty field of legumes, such as alfalfa, clover, 
or vetches, and scattering it over a field where either of these crops may be 
desired. Owing to the cost of freight, this is an expensive method, but it 
has been practiced with success many times. 

The experiment stations in Illinois and Ohio, after years of failure to 
establish alfalfa, sent out beyond the Missouri and secured quantities of 
soil from fine fields of alfalfa and then succeeded in making alfalfa grow. 
These stations have in turn supplied earth for inoculating purposes to 
farmers and to other stations further east. This method is one which any 
farmer can use to advantage after he has once established a small area of 
any particular crop he desires. 


It Will Require a Great Deal of Study to Apply This Method generally 


Nearly everywhere east of the Missouri River farmers find that they 
can not make alfalfa grow, though it is the most profitable forage crop 
known. Where markets are good anywhere from ten to forty acres of it 
will yield a good income, whether sold as hay or fed to live stock. In the 
alkaline soils of the Far West the bacteria multiply so rapidly and are so 
favored in their environment that alfalfa may be sown anywhere success- 
fully. But in the East, without inoculation, the root tubercles do not form 
and the little alfalfa plants wither and die. The application of these bac- 
teria to the farming of our own country alone may mean a saving of 
millions of dollars a year. 

While this wonderful method of restoring fertility to worn-out land by 
the use of nitrogen-absorbing bacteria may seem to be all-sufficient, this 
conclusion should not at once be made. It will require a great deal of 
study yet to apply this method of nature generally, and in the light of recent 
news from Germany to the effect that the factories producing these cultures 
of bacteria—ztragin,—have been closed down for the present, it is well 
that scientists, while not dropping the one method, are looking to other 
means of accomplishing the problem’s solution. 

I have already hinted at the electrical method developed in this coun- 
try, the plan which copies the action of the thunder storm on the hungry 
earth. It is to the credit of our own country that Charles S. Bradley and 
his fellow worker, D. R. Lovejoy, the inventors of the process, have found 
a way to produce the valuable nitrates in large quantities and at small 
expense. Most inventions have as long an ancestry as the Knickerbockers. 
It has been shown that the electrical method of producing nitrates has been 
in operation since the world began. Indeed, there are some scientists who 
will tell you that organic life on our planet began in this manner: that,ages 
ago, when the earth was a molten mass of dead matter, with, perhaps, huge 
rocks of minerals forming, and when it had cooled sufficiently to form 
clouds of vapor around it, terrific flashes of lightning caused the liberation 
of the surrounding nitrogen and its combination with other elements into 
life-giving nitrates. At any rate, the operation has been going on for cen- 
turies, and it has been one hundred and twenty years since scientists 
noticed the same phenomena resulting from the sparking of electrical in- 
struments. The fact, however, does not diminish the credit due to Mr. 
Bradley and his assistant for their labors in making the discoveries of 
practical use. 


The Inventors Found Niagara Falls the Best Place to Begin Operations 


Their problem was to devise a large number of electric arcs in a small 
space, so that a certain amount of air could be passed through continuously 
and its nitrogen and oxygen chemically united to form nitric and nitrous 
acids, to be combined with potash or soda to form saltpeter or nitrate of 
soda. 

The inventors went to work at Niagara Falls, where inexhaustible 
power can be had cheaply, and succeeded finally in devising the proper 
machines for the work in hand. With the energy of Niagara behind 
them, and the boundless air out of which to suck the nitrogen with the 
electric flashes, it is possible to look forward to the restoration of millions 
of acres of worn-out land. 

Mr. Bradley uses a direct current of ten thousand volts, supplied by a 
dynamo with motive power coming from the Falls. The apparatus consists 
mainly of an air-tight box of metal, inside of which revolves a hollow 
shaft, and on which are over one hundred sparking points which flash 
rapidly as the shaft revolves. Air is let into the box at one point, and 
emerges from another laden with nearly three per cent. of oxides of nitro- 

gen. Then this gas is set free from the air 
by a process of absorption, and is brought 





The solution, if no mishap occurs, will have 
turned a milky, cloudy white very much like 
the liquor of oysters. 

There are two ways in which the cultures 
may be applied. Each applicant must specify 
what particular variety of leguminous crops 
he desires to establish. It has been found 
that the bacteria common to certain families 
of legumes will not make their homes on 
the roots of legumes of other families. For 
instance, the bacteria that subsist on the roots 
of alfalfa will not live on the roots of red 
clover. The bacteria on red clover, however, 
will inoculate white clover, crimson clover, 
alsike, buffalo clover, and all the rest of the 
trifolium clovers. The bacteria of bird clover, 
which is common in some parts of the coun- 
try, will inoculate alfalfa. The bacteria of soy 
beans will work on cow peas and similar 
members of the bean family. 

The first way of applying the cultures is 
to spread the seed out thinly on a table and 
sprinkle the solution over it; then, when dry, 
to sow as usual. The other way is to take a 
quantity of soil in a place out of the sunshine, 
sprinkle the solution over it, stir it, and scatter 


far,— 
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Crespus has gold, while none have |, yet mine 
Are aurous buttercups, and gold divine 
From sunset’s cupel blown at day’s decline. 


Crespus has broad domains, but envy | 
His holdings? Nay: | have the broad, blue sky 
And sea wherein and o’er my dreambirds fly. 


Crespus long miles of forests would amass, 
Barring therefrom all comers. 
He can not wall the scent of flowers and grass. 


Crespus has built a marble mansion tall.— 
The bluebirds nest anear my cottage wall; 
My chimney echoes with a swallow’s call. 


Crespus,— a Mammon-priest,— known near and 


His name and power my comfort do not mar; 
He has no lien on yonder evening star. 


into contact with caustic soda, and nitrate of 
soda is formed. 

The value of this process may be seen 
when its cost of production is compared with 
that of equally good products made by other 
means. Mr. Bradley makes nitric acid ata 
cost of acent and a half a pound, of a quality 
which now costs five cents a pound. 

We may, then, feel reasonably sure that 
science is already solving one of, the great 
problems involved in the production of food 
for the world. We are a prodigal people. 
We set free, every Fourth of July, enough 
nitrogen from saltpeter (a component of pow- 
der, ) to fertilize thousands of acres; we waste 
enough food every year to feed many thou- 
sand people; yet, when we stop to consider 
that there are one and one half billions of peo- 
ple on the earth, and that, without thesalvation 
of these new discoveries, even though these 
‘great wastes should be stopped, we would be 
facing a most critical problem in the future, 
we may well be grateful to science for giving 
us, through the nitrogen of the air, another 
promised land of plenty in a world which we 


Let it pass;— 








have believed already thoroughly explored. 
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The Red Squirrel’s Thanksgiving 


The capture and release of two of the most industrious 


little workers of the forest around the Glimmerglass 


WILLIAM DAVENPORT HULBERT 


“*VYes, | guess | 
know how those 
squirrels feel, too’” 





F there were two people in the world who had real reason to be thankful 
on that particular Thanksgiving Day they were the red squirrel and his 
neighbor. He was a very smart and very plucky little fellow,—the red 
squirrel,_-and there were few animals in the woods who were better able 
than he to take care of themselves under any and all circumstances, or to 
meet an emergency with quick wit and ready self-confidence, and, if need 
be, with nimble feet. 

For instance, on a certain February afternoon he made up his mind 
that he was hungry and that it was time for him to go out and see what he 
could find for supper. A great storm had been howling and raging across 
the Glimmerglass for two or three days, and the red squirrel had stayed in- 
doors, curled up in his warm, snug nest in the hole under the old hemlock 
stump; but the wind had blown itself out at last, the clouds had broken up 
and drifted away to leeward, and the sun was shining again. It was cold 
after the gale,—very, very cold. If there had been a thermometer at the 
Glimmerglass,—but there was n’t,—it would probably have stood some- 
where near thirty degrees below zero. But falling mercury had no terrors 
for the chickaree, and he pushed his way through the drift that had formed 
over his front door and looked about him. Just then, as it happened, his 
neighbor appeared, —the one who lived in the hollow maple close by, —and 
they played a game of tag and ran a race to stretch their muscles and take 
the sleep out of their eyes. Then they went foraging. To a human eye 
the winter woods would have seemed absolutely bare of anything good to 
eat, but the squirrels knew their business, and they climbed a beech tree 
and began to nibble at some tiny, tight-closed buds, which, if they had 
been let alone, might have made beechnuts by the time Thanksgiving came 
around. To eat them was to discount the future at a most exorbitant rate 
of interest, and it would undoubtedly have been a good investment to have 
left them where they were. But one must live, and there are times when 
a bud in the mouth is worth far more than a possible beechnut on next 
autumn’ s tree. 

They ate a goodly number, and then, deciding that they wanted some- 
thing different to finish off with, they rushed helter-skelter down to the 
ground again and up into the top of a tall white pine. There they found a 
few dry cones still clinging to the twigs where they had ripened the autumn 
before, and they snipped them off with their sharp little chisel-like teeth, 
and let them drop to the ground, a hundred feet below. Then down the 
great brown trunk they came once more, and, each picking up a cone, 
scuttled off to the hemlock stump, where they took their places with a loud 
‘«chir-r-r-r’’ of satisfaction, and, sitting up very straight, with the cones 
held upside down between their fore paws, bit off the dry, brown scales so 
rapidly that you could hardly have seen how they did it, and’ helped them- 
selves to the delicious little seeds that lay hidden beneath. 

They looked almost exactly alike as they faced each other, with their 
broad, feathery tails curled up over their backs. Perhaps our friend was a 
trifle darker in color than the other, and possibly just a little larger and 
stronger, but you could hardly have seen any difference if they had n’t been 
so close together. Above they were a rather dull reddish brown, and be- 
neath a rather dull white, with traces of orange about their fore legs and 
of black on their tails. Their eyes were bright and intelligent; their 
heads were large, and their foreheads slightly arched; their ears were 
broad, erect, and very good at detecting the approach of an enemy, and 
their noses were keen for beechnuts. Their fingers and toes were quite 
long, and their nails were sharp and were just the things for catching 
hold of either the rough bark of a maple or hemlock or the smooth gray 
suit of a beech. Their fur, though not so long as that of most larger ani- 
mals, was close and warm. Altogether, they were well fitted to endure 
cold, to ‘‘hustle’’ for.a living, and to dodge danger. 

It was well that they were, and especially that their senses were so 
quick, for their supper was not to be finished without interruption. Sud- 
denly a feeling came over our friend that everything was not just as it 
should be. Perhaps he caught a glimpse, out of the corner of his eye, of 
a big, dark object coming swiftly but quietly through the tree-tops; or per- 
haps that quick ear of his had heard the beat of an almost noiseless wing; 
or perhaps it was only a presentiment,—the subtle mental something that 
sometimes speaks to us and warns us that danger is near. Whatever it 
was, he was not to be caught napping. He glanced over his shoulder, and 
the next instant, with a startled squeal, he and his neighbor bolted into the 
hole beneath the stump, and a barred owl, with big, flaming eyes, and a 
beak that was shaped just right for pulling squirrels to pieces, swooped 
down upon their dining table a second too late, and sailed away again, 


empty-handed. But the next day he had a still narrower escape, and his 
self-possession was put to a severer test; for, as he was scurrying along over 
the snow-crust, a big gray Canada lynx leaped out from behind a tree and 
caught him on the fly. But even then his nerve did not forsake him, and 
he did the one and only thing that was left to be done under the circum- 
stances, —feigned death, and let himself hang limp and apparently lifeless 
from the lynx’s jaws. 

The ruse worked, for the lynx laid him down again upon the snow and 
played with him for a few minutes, pushing him about with his big, clumsy 
fore paws, as a kitten toys with a spool of thread. He ought to have known 
better than to take such chances with a red squirrel, but a lynx isn’t the 
smartest creature alive. Suddenly there was a, cracking, rending sound 
almost over his head, and he jumped and looked up in alarm. It was 
nothing but a dead branch falling from an aged hemlock, but for a 
moment he thought a man was coming, or some other creature who was 
bigger than he and who might want to treat him as he meant to treat the 
chickaree. In that one moment of heedlessness he lost hisdinner. There 
was a quick scampering of little feet right under his nose, and the squirrel 
was gone. The lynx bounded after, but our friend scurried up a tall cedar 
and went leaping from branch to branch and from one tree-top to another 
in a way that soon left him far behind. When it came to doing the flying 
trapeze act, he wasn’t in it with the chickaree, for the slender branches 
that the squirrel chose for his highway would never have carried his weight, 
even if he had been nimble enough to traverse them. He soon gave up 
the chase and went to look for a partridge. Once more the red squirrel’s 
quick wits and lively feet had saved his life, with the assistance of a little 
streak of good luck. Was it any wonder that he came to have considerable 
self-confidence, —perhaps a little too much for his own good ? 

Then, one morning in May, a dugout canoe came across the Glim- 
merglass, and, as it touched the beach, a man and a boy stepped ashore. 
The red squirrel was up in the tree where he and his neighbor had feasted 
on the buds three months before, and, seeing strangers approaching, he 
chirred loudly and shrilly. Did not all the woods around the Glimmerglass 
belong to him? What right had these people to be there? Perhaps, if he 
scolded hard enough, they would go away. Anyhow, he would give them 
a piece of his mind. But suddenly, in the midst of his tirade, he stopped 
short. The boy was whistling to him. Clear and sweet and high, the 
notes of ‘‘Listen to the Mocking Bird’’ ran through the quiet spring 
woods, and our friend clapped his hands to his breast and sat as if trans- 
fixed. He had never heard a boy whistle before, and it fairly fascinated 
him. But it did not last Jong, for the boy evidently had business of his 
own to attend to, and he presently disappeared among the trees, while the 
man took an ax and proceeded to build a tiny hut of branches and small 
logs, perhaps three or four feet in height, with a rounded opening in front. 
Into the back of the hut he threw a piece of meat, and just inside the door 
he placed a big steel trap. Then he called the boy, and they stepped into 
the canoe again and paddiei away. 

At once the red squirrel, all agog with curiosity, came down to inves- 
tigate. Cautiously he slipped in at the side of the door and looked about 
him. The meat lay where the trapper had thrown it, but the squirrel 
wasn’t particularly fond of meat and did not pay much attention to it. 
But the steei xilling machine in the doorway was more interesting, and he 
exan.‘ned it with considerable care, which, of course, was a very rash thing 
for him to do. It came very near costing him his life, for he inadvertently 
touched one of its vital parts, and the thing jumped as if it were alive, 
struck him in the breast, and tossed him heels over head clean out of the 
hut. It was almost a miracle that he was not caught, and for once he was 
not entitled to the least credit for his escape. But even then he was more 
angry than scared, and, scampering up into his beech tree again, he sat on 
a limb and scolded harder than before. He was so mad and talked so 
fiercely that his whole body jerked and twitched with every bark and 
squeak that he uttered, and it was a long time before he cooled down and 
went home. That night a black bear came sauntering along, put his head 
in at the door of the little hut, helped himself to the meat, and went on his 
way through the moonlit woods, never knowing what his danger had been or 
what our friend had done for him. The next day, when the trapper came 
again and found his tracks leading to the doorway, the bait gone, and the 
trap sprung but empty, he knew just what had happened and scolded 
the red squirrel as hard as the red squirrel had scolded him. He had been 
there before. Fortunately, our friend was off on a foraging expedition, or 
that might have been the end of him. Oddly enough, the man and the 
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boy thought they had him that afternoon. when they really didn’t have 
him at all. While the trap was being reset the boy went off among the 
trees, just as he had done the day before, saying that he guessed he’d go 
and look at his ‘‘ figure 4,’’ and in a few minutes he came back with some- 
thing tightly rolled up in his jacket. 

‘I've got the squirrel,’’ he said. ‘‘ He'll never spring that bear trap 
again, 
ey * aught him, did you, Joe?’’ said his father, who was still very 
cross Well, hurry up;’’ and once more they stepped into the dugout 
and paddled off. 

After that the red squirrel avoided the hut, but on the following day 
he found, only a few rods away, something else which again roused his 
easily stirred curiosity to a very high pitch. A wooden box, lined with 
tin, was turned upside down upon the ground, with one end lifted and 
propped up on an arrangement made of three sticks put together in the 
form of a figure 4, the whole thing looking very insecure, as if a breath 
might bring it down like a house of cards. One of the sticks ran back 
under the middle of the box, and on its sharpened end was stuck a piece 
of apple, sprinkled with cinnamon. It was just the sort of bait that a red 
squirre s likely to find irresistible, but I am proud to say that on this 
occasion our friend showed a discretion and a strength of character that 
were greatly to be praised. He went in and smelled of the apple, but, 
though it was very tempting, he turned away again without taking a nibble 
or even touching one of the sticks. A moment later he jumped up onto 
the box and sat there scolding tempestuously and contemptuously at things 


in general, with an air as if he were trying to say that there could n’t any- 
body fool him. In view of his rashness in the matter of the steel trap he 
was perhaps more boastful than truthful; but, anyhow, he got away from 


the ‘‘figure 4’’ without being caught, which was more than his neighbor 
had done. Just how much he missed his neighbor in the weeks and 
months t followed it would be difficult to say. I don’t suppose he 


really mourned him very deeply, yet they had often played tag together, and 
had foraged together, eaten together, and had faced danger and death to- 


gether, and something pleasant was undoubtedly gone out of our friend’s 
life. The red squirrel, however, was one who was always busy and always 
had something to do and to think about, and perhaps he did not feel so 
badly as he would have felt if he had not been so taken up with other 
things, 

I am sorry to say that, during the season of eggs and fledgelings, he 
robbed iber of birds’ nests, and once he was severely punished by a 
pair of kingfishers, who caught him just as he was entering their burrow on 
a murderous errand, and gave him such a beating that he had to run for 
his life. Their sharp, cruel beaks wounded him sorely before he could get 
out of their reach. He wasn’t much of a meat-eater, as I have said, but 
spring chickens—or rather spring birdlings, —were too tempting to be passed 
by, and so he got into trouble. Later in the year he confined himself to a 
vegetarian diet,—except, perhaps, for a few beetles and other creatures so 
much smaller than he that it really couldn’t have made any difference to 
them whether they lived or not. Through the early summer he often visited 
the maple Their leaf-stems had a pleasant flavor, he had discovered; 
and their seeds, also, were agreeable to the palate.. Then there were deli- 
cious berries to be enjoyed, and certain edible toadstools and mushrooms 
of which he was quite fond. 

Che red squirrel had put on a light summer suit, by this time, of a 
clearer red on his back and a purer white on his breast. His tail wasn’t 
quite hy as in winter, it is true, but he was a handsome fellow, who 
enjoyed life and seemed to be always in good spirits. Often and often his 
voice I t loud and cheerful and even jubilant across the Glimmerglass. 

He certainly was nervy. Once that summer he was cornered by a 
mink, and gave such a good account of himself in the scrap that followed 


that the enemy, though much larger and stronger than he, was fairly beaten, 
and gave him up as a bad job. Once a weasel chased him up into the great 
white pine and out to the end of along branch. This time there was no 


use in trying to fight, and the squirrel knew better than to attempt it. But 
he was an expert in long, flying leaps, and, when he found that there was 
no other possible way of escape, he launched straight out into the air, al- 
though he must have been fully seventy-five feet from the ground. It 
would have been certain death for most animals, but he knew what he was 
about, and he stretched out his neck and his legs as far as they would reach, 
so that the skin between them, being a trifle loose, was pulled out also and 
made him broader than usual. He was making a parachute of himself, as 
far as he could, after the manner of his cousin, the flying squirrel. Even 


his tail ; held out behind him as rigidly as possible. The result was 
that, instead of tumbling straight down, he went sailing off on a long slant, 
and when at length he struck the ground he rolled over and over two or 


three times and then picked himself up and scurried away, not one whit 
the worse The weasel looked after him and would have liked to follow, 
but he could n't bring himself to take such a leap as that, and by the time 
he had climbed down the trunk and found the scent again the squirrel had 
taken to the water and swum around a little point, where, out of sight of 
his foe, he came ashore and made his way back to his stump. 

[he season of the year had come round when he must prove his in- 
dustry and 


his willingness to work, as well as his pluck and courage. Up 
in the top of the spruces and white 
pines the cones were ripening. 
Through the early summer they had 
been sealed up too tightly for even 
a squirrel to open them, each scale 
being glued fast to its fellow, that no 
one might disturb the precious em- 
bryo trees within, But now they were 
beginning to loosen a little, and our 
friend knew that harvest time had 
come. So,climbing up into the tree 
tops, he clipped off the cones, twigs 
and all, and flung them down by 
dozens and dozens. A few days on 
the ground, in the sunshine, caused 
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“A barred owl * * * swooped down upon their dining table” 


their scales to gape still further, and made the seeds still easier to get at; 
and, when he was hungry, he would take them one or two at a time to his 
hemlock stump, or to some fallen tree trunk, from which he had a good 
view in every direction, and could see an approaching enemy in time to 
make his escape. There he would sit and feast, just as he and his neighbor 
had done that winter evening when the owl came so near getting them. 

Then came beechnuts and hazelnuts. With them, of course, his meth- 
ods were rather different, for he not only cut them down, but also buried 
many of them, some singly and some in little hoards. You would n’t have 
thought that he could ever find them all again, and possibly he did lose a few, 
but his memory was pretty good for that sort of thing, and his nose was a 
great help. Others he laid away in one of the chambers under his stump, 
and still others he hid in hollows in the trees around him. He did not, 
like the chipmunk, have to lay up a whole winter's supply, for he had no 
intention of sleeping four or five months at a time; but it is always well to 
have something put aside for a rainy day, and the red squirrel was one of 
those who, when they think a thing ought to be done, straightway go and 
do it. In one respect he was slightly hampered, as compared with the 
chipmunk, for he had no cheek pouches in which to carry nuts. Every- 
thing had to be held between his teeth. But he was not to be daunted by 
anything of that sort, so he stuck to it till he had laid up some very exten- 
sive stores, often keeping up his labors far into the night, and toiling away 
by the light of the moon as if his very life depended on it. I think he 
enjoyed it all, and that for him it was fun as well as work. 

While he was so busy he did not neglect to eat, both frequently and 
heartily. The beechnuts were uncommonly plentiful that year, and he 
soon grew fatter than he had ever been before in his life. 

Then, in the midst of his prosperity, a great calamity came upon him, 
and he learned that a red squirrel can not always take care of himself, after 
all; and that, no matter how plucky and knowing he may be, there are 
those whose power is greater than his. He was sitting in his beech tree 
one day when that same dugout canoe appeared once more, bringing the 
same man and boy whom he had seen so often in the black-bear season. 
They were probably after deer, and if so they certainly knew where to go, 
for one of the best runways around the Glimmerglass passed under that 
very tree. The red squirrel didn’t like it, of course, and immediately 
began to scold, and this time he let his courage run into rashness; for, 
instead of going up higher among the branches, or even getting around 
behind the trunk, he sat on one of the lower limbs, in plain sight, and 
‘«sassed’’ vigorously. The next moment a big stone struck him in the 
side, and he dropped to the ground unconscious. 

When he came to himself he was lying in a tin-lined box, the front of 
which was made of hay-wire. Instead of his comfortable bed under the 
old stump there were a little straw.and some dirty cotton in: one corner. 
Instead of nice fresh beechnuts there were soiled bread-crusts for him to 
eat, and for drink he had not the bright, sparkling Glimmerglass, but a 
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“The world was beautiful, even though life was hard” 


little stale water in a foul tin pan. It was pretty tough on a squirrel who 
had always lived the free life of the woods. 

But perhaps the most astonishing thing about it all was that here in 
this dreadful prison was the neighbor whom he had lost so many months 
before. He was greatly changed, and no one who had not known him 
quite intimately would ever have recognized him. He had grown very 
thin, much of his hair had fallen out, and his coat, which he had been 
accustomed to keep so neat and clean, was rough and dirty and almost 
ragged. He was very languid, too, and showed little of the gay, frisky 
spirit that had once possessed him. Yet he was the same squirrel, without 
a doubt, and they soon settled down into a sort of companionship which, 
while it may not have been very cheerful, was probably better than solitary 
confinement. But it was bad enough at the best, and our friend soon grew 
almost as dull and listless as the other, and lost most of the extra flesh that 
he had been putting on during the last few weeks. They were never hilari- 
ous nowadays, and that strenuous ‘‘chir-r-r-r,’’ almost impertinent in its 
vivacity and self-confidence, was seldom heard. Even when, on rare occa- 
sions, something pleasant did come into their lives, it was impossible for 
them to enjoy it as they had in the old happy, healthy, care-free days. 
Sometimes the boy would plant himself in front of the cage and whistle 
‘««Listen to the Mocking Bird’’ as loudly and clearly and cheerily as on 
that May morning so long before, and again our friend would sit up straight 
with his little hands clapped against his breast and listen intently, yet not 
with the same keen interest and pleasure that he had once felt. It would 
have been more merciful, no doubt, if Joe had killed them both. 

But there was one redeeming feature in the situation, and I think the 
chickaree was entitled to a good deal of credit for the way he took advan- 
tage of it. The boy had made a hollow wheel of wire and had fastened it 
to the cage, with an opening between by which the squirrels could pass 
into it from their living-room. Once in that wheel, they could run to their 
hearts’ content. They never got anywhere, of course. It simply turned 
beneath them, like a treadmill, and no matter how hard they worked they 
never made an inch of headway, but it stretched their muscles and gave 
them something to do and to think about, and was far better for them than 
constant idleness. Besides, it kept their strength from ebbing away en- 
tirely, and when at length they were free again they were better able to 
take care of themselves than they would have been if they had done nothing 
but mope. For liberty came in the end,—not through any efforts of theirs, 
but through the pain and suffering and sorrow of others. 

One very windy day in November the trapper went out on his usual 
errand, and when night came he did not return. The next morning his 
wife and son went to look for him, tramped the woods till long after sun- 
set, and came home alone. The following day their nearest neighbor 
helped them, and again they searched as long as the daylight lasted, with- 
out success. But that evening, an hour after dark, the trapper came drag- 
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ging himself up the trail on his hands and knees and dropped exhausted 
on his own doorstep. A tree, broken off by the gale, had fallen on him, 
and his trapping days were over. 

For nearly a fortnight he lay on his hard bed, each day growing a 
little weaker, while his wife grew older and more careworn, and the boy 
forgot to whistle. They were learning the same lesson that had been 
taught the squirrel. One Indian Summer afternoon the door stood open, 
and, looking out, the trapper could see the sunset light shining on the 
brown tree-tops, and the long, dim aisles of the woods stretching away 
toward the haunts of bear and beaver and deer and otter and muskrat,— 
the lakes, the streams, the hills, the marshes, and the open tamarack swamp 
over which he had tramped and trapped so many years, but which he would 
never see again. His wife was sitting beside him, and he turned to her 
with a pitiful little smile on his white face. 

‘«Jennie,’’ he said, ‘‘I guess I know now how a beaver feels when 
he’s got his foot in one of my traps and sees me coming down the trail.’’ 

«*Yes,’’ he added, as his eye happened to fall on the cage where the 
squirrels were pretending to eat some dirty bread, ‘‘yes, I guess I know 
how those squirrels feel, too."’ 

Three days later there was a mound of fresh earth in the clearing, and 
Joe and his mother sat on a bench in front of the house, with their few 
household goods packed and ready for moving. The neighbor who helped 
them search for the trapper had been with them, and was coming that after- 
noon with his team and wagon to take them away. Beside them on the 
bench stood the cage, and one of the squirrels slipped into the wheel, spun 
it rather slowly and listlessly for a few minutes, and went back to his bed. 

‘«Joe,’’ said the woman, sadly, ‘‘did you know that this is Thanks- 
giving Day ?”’ 

The boy looked up at her, startled. 

‘‘No,’’ said he, “I never thought of it.’’ 

*«Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s Thanksgiving;’’ and she looked away, and 
her lips twitched a little. <‘‘It isn’t a very happy day for us; but, Joe, 
I’ve been thinking about those squirrels. You know your father said the 
other day that he thought he knew how they felt. Do you suppose we'd 
have time to take them back where you got them and let them go? I'd 
like to, Joe; and it would seem almost as if he was doing it.’’ 

The boy jumped up. 

‘‘Yes, mother,’’ he said. ‘‘Comeon. We'll do it, you and I.’’ 

And so they carried the cage between them, a mile and a half down the 
trail to the Glimmerglass, and placed it in the dug-out; and for the last time 
Joe paddled across the lake to the spot where he and his father had set their 
traps six months before. The woman sat in the bow, with the cage at her 
feet, and, as she looked about her on the quiet water and the brown woods, 
dreaming away the minutes, her face grew a little brighter. The world was 
beautiful, even though life was hard,—and he had loved it. 

I wish she could have seen the squirrels a little later, as they sat at 
their Thanksgiving dinner. Perhaps it would have comforted her still 
more. Our friend’s stores of nuts were ready and waiting for them, and 
the feast was a royal one. His industry had not been in vain, after all. 
And now they ate with no narrow walls about them, but only the brown 
trees standing guard, and the blue sky overhead, and the scent of autumn 
leaves in the air. It was all just as they remembered it,—all just exactly 
as they would have had it if they had made the world themselves,——and 
they were glad. They did not know that this was Thanksgiving Day. 
They had never heard of the President's proclamation. Perhaps they were 
not even consciously thankful. But their brave little hearts were very, 
very happy; and there was a wondrously cheerful and contented note in 
their voices as their loud ‘‘chir-r-r-r-r-r’’ rang out once more through the 
woods and across the Glimmerglass. 

In their own way they were lifting their hymn of praise to the Master 
of Life, and the Master heard it and was pleased. 


. + 
Unconscious Humor 


JOSEPH PARKER 
[Late rector of the City Temple, London] 
TH humor I like best is the humor which is utterly unconscious of itself. 
I am naturally fond of any mah who can treat a joke as he would 
treat an epitaph. A man says something in a most solemn tone which 
cracks your ribs with laughter and rolls you helplessly on the floor with a 
riotous delight, and then remarks: ‘‘What'are you laughing at? I am 
not aware that I have said anything funny. Whatisit?’’ For example, 
a sedate minister gravely gave out the following pulpit announcement: 
««I am going away for my annual holiday to-morrow. The Reverend Mr. 
Thomas will preach here next Sunday, the rest of the supplies you will find 
hanging in the vestibule.’’ The minister did not know that he had said 
anything that had a laugh in it. The laugh was no intention of his. But 
the people knew and probably said in the secrecy of a well-concealed dis- 
turbance of mind, ‘‘Let us hope that nobody will cut them down.’’ Not 
for the world would some ministers say a humorous word in the pulpit. 
Why? Simply because they would not say a humorous word anywhere. 
One of the most remarkable instances of uncon- 
scious humor occurred in the case of a German 
tourist. He was traveling alone, and he kept 
very much to himself in the course of one memora- 
ble voyage. A genial passenger asked him if he 
would not join some of the games which were 
being played by the rest of the voyagers, to which 
he gruffly answered, ‘‘ No.”’ 

««Why not?’’ said the genial passenger. The 
solitary man replied, ‘‘1 am on my wedding fower,"’ 
(pronounced so.) ‘‘ Your wedding tour!’’ the genial 
passenger interrogatively exclaimed, ‘‘ where is the 
bride ?’’ ‘Dat,’’ said the German, “is just where 
it is; dere was not money enough to bring us 
both, so I had tocome alone.’’ He did not see the 
humor of his remark and thought the laugh of 
the genial passenger an aggravation of his trouble. 
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PROFESSOR AND MADAME CURIE, OF PARIS, 


the joint discoverers of radium. Madame Curie was the first to consider the 
energy of radium as a form of transmitted ethereal energy 


go Henri Becquerel, who had succeeded 
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phosphorescent substances, discovered 
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nd part due to the emission, at a velocity 
that of light, of minute particles, prob- 
ith the ‘‘electrous’’ or sub-divisions of 
stence is believed to be proved by the 
Professor J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge, 


radio-activity Professor Curie and his 
the property as possessed by certain sub- 
) the presence in those substances of 
ute quantities of previously unknown 
o-activity far exceeded any hitherto 
these metals they have succeeded, by 
cal methods, in isolating; namely, radium 
oth these names were given by the Curies, 
reasons, the second in compliment to 
ho is a Pole by birth. 

has been discovered to exist in most of 
tances about us, radium is noteworthy 
ensity with which it exhibits the property. 
hysicists lies in the fact that it is appar- 
tible source of energy. Evidently either 
the ‘‘conservation of energy’’ must be 
active substances must absorb energy 
must change it from some potential form 
to the kinetic or active form, say by 
lecular alteration within their own sub- 
ghly radio-active substances have so far 
in such exceedingly small quantities and 
for so short a time that this question 
Besides this, the 
bited by these substances raise numerous 
x questions and hold forward some inter- 
es. For instance, the Becquerel radiation 
X-rays the ability to inflict a serious burn 
und it may be possible to use this prop- 
rization of diseased tissue, as in cancer. 
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of the exceedingly minute quantities so far 
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years, Yone Noguchi, the Japanese who 
gnition as a poet in America and Eng- 
yne stony road working in the fields of 
most anything to secure a crust to eat 
ep in order that he might learn to speak 
Singular as it may seem, he learned 

un he can speak it. His poems are all 
fancy, delicacy, and imagination, with 
juality; but he does notrhyme. He sim- 
t he feels, and his word paintings show 
ture have found in him a rare exponent. 
poet of the Sierras, first discovered 
Miller lives on a picturesque promontory 
ilifornia, known as ‘‘ The Heights,’ and 


Yone Noguchi to him as a helper in the 
lay, Mr. Miller found the Japanese boy 


ck writing on a torn piece of paper. The 
him, and, to his surprise, found that his 
Mr. Noguchi tells of his 


meeting and his days spent with Mr. Miller as follows :— 


“Welcome, welcome!’’ Joaquin Miller stretched out his hand 
from the bed,—it is his habit to pass the forenoon in bed, wear- 
ing a skull-cap,—when he saw me bowing at the entrance of his 
hut. I had not yet forgotten how to bow, being hardly twenty 
months in this country,—well, some seven or eight years ago. 
The scene of my first meeting with him floats clearly before my 
eyes as if it were yesterday. How romantically great he looked ! 
I can not think ium more striking-appearing personage than 
himself, and 1 have seen a number of the good and great both in 
England and in this country. That night I slept indeed far 
nearer to the stars,—*‘ The Hei hts’’ commands the view over 
some ten villages and over San Francisco Bay,—and congratu- 
lated myself on beginning a novel life. I was nineteen years old 
then. 1 thank God it was the month of May, when poppies and 
buttercups closely covered the hill. You might see many a squir- 
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public appearances since he settled down to practice law 
in New York, he was asked, after the committee hearing, 
by whom he had been engaged as counsel. 

‘‘ By nobody,"’ he replied; “I appear here as a citizen. 
I want to see the teachers better paid. Perhaps you 
do n't know that I began life asa school-teacher. About 
forty years ago, I had a school in the backwoods of Ken- 
tucky and received the princely salary of twelve dollars a 
month. After the first year, I made a demand for-fifteen 
dollars a month and it stirred up the whole county. In 
fact, my demand became a big campaign issue at the next 
election, and I went on the stumpin my own behalf. ‘That 
is how I entered politics. I put up a good fight, got 
acquainted all over the county, and had some valuable 
practice in public speaking. Ever since then, I have had 
a deep interest in school-teachers, and that is why I am 
here."’ 

‘Did you get the fifteen dollars a month ?’’ was asked. 

‘‘No,"’ replied the distinguished Kentuckian; ‘but I 
got an experience that put me in the house of repre- 
sentatives a few years later." 


a a a 


CHARLES H. DARLING has been acting secretary of the 

navy for a long period, the secretary, William H. 
Moody, having been obliged to be absent.a great deal. 
While he was well known in Vermont, he did not become 
prominent in national affairs until he took a Federal office 
which was once held by President Roosevelt. Assistants 
to cabinet officers, although frequently called upon to 
perform all the duties of the heads of departments, do 
not often acquire prominence, but the long period in 
which he has been acting secretary has brought him for- 
ward as a figure in the public eye. He was a Vermont 
judge who took a lively interest in politics. He is a grad- 
uate of Tufts College, Massachusetts. He was twenty- 
one years old before he entered Tufts, and he wore then, 
as now, a full beard. It is related that, as he approached 
the college building for the first time, with thoughtful face 
and demeanor, one of the students jocularly accosted him, 
saying, ‘‘Good morning, professor, can you obtain for me an 
interview with the president?’’ It is singular that a sensa- 
tional murder trial in his native town, Woodstock, which 
took place while he was a schoolboy, turned his attention to 
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rel popping out into the purple air. What a gorgeous shadow ot 
the acacia tree! What music of the birds! How delighted I was 
with the simple song of a meadow lark! Any simple thing would 
turn more beautiful on “‘ The Heights.” You might see the but- 
terflies passing by the hut in tremendous haste, some dropping 
in to rest on my writing table for a while. There would be noth- 
ing more natural than to dream of nature’s beauty. I say now, 
once for all, that I did not intend to become a poet. To be a great 
journalist was my ambition since my high-school days in Japan. 
One night Mr, Miller brought me a letter from San Francisco 
from Mr. Gelett Burgess, editor of ‘‘ The Lark,’”’—now dead,— 
which first printed my poems. I hurried to borrow a candle from 
our neighbor, so that I could read it. We never kept a lamp, as 
we used to go to bed with the birds to their nests. The letter 
said, “ Your work is exciting much interest, and has been well 
received.”” ‘How easy to be a poet!’ I exclaimed. ‘Am I 
really a true original poet?”’ I reflected, a moment later. I went 
down to San Francisco next morning to meet Mr. Burgess, who 
gave me a number of press notices. Alas, my knowledge of Eng- 
lish didn’t prove sufficient to tell me what the papers said. I 
dropped into a friend’s house for an Anglo-Japanese lexicon. 
I often wonder at my boldness in trying to write an English poem 
without knowledge of the simplest rules of grammar. However, 
I could manage to express my heartful thought with my scanty 
English, without any feeling of restraint. ‘1 am writing poetry 
of the heart,”’ 1 thought, in defense, ‘‘not that of language.” 

Four years—though I did not stay through all those years,— 
were the most delightful experience of my life. Joaquin Miller 
and J would go together to hunt a quail for Mrs. Miller’s break- 
fast,—the dear old lady,—and return carrying one or two spar- 
rows. He would rest on his hoe, rub down his long beard for a 
moment, and tell of Rosetti and Holman Hunt. We would go to 
the cafion to build a new road, I carrying Thoreau’s book—l 
was quite wild about him once,—with my ax. 


Mr. Noguchi is the son of a country gentleman of Japan 
who is not wholly in accord with American democracy, 
but who delights in telling of an ancient lineage. He has 
had published in this country two books of poems and 
one of prose, ‘‘ The American Diary of a Japanese Girl." 
Early this year, his latest poems were published in England 
under the title, ‘‘ The Eastern Sea.’’ They will soon appear 
in this country and in Japan. 

~ a _ 

OHN G. CARLISLE, ex-secretary of the treasury, ap- 
~ peared before a committee of the New York legisla- 
ture last winter, and made an earnest appeal for a bill 
providing for an increase in the salaries of school-teach- 
ers. As Mr. Carlisle has avoided, as far as possible, 
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law. A farmer had murdered his hired man. The crime 
was the talk of the town,and young Darling, with other boys, 
ran away from school to attend the trial. Some of the ablest 
lawyers of the state were engaged on both sides. The evi- 
dence was circumstantial, and the proof was doubtful until 
the prosecution called to the witness stand the daughter of 
the defendant, a handsome girl of sixteen years, and wrung 
from her unwilling testimony which convicted her father. 
When the verdict was pronounced, the prisoner swooned 
and fell tothe floor. The girl was outside the bar, but she 
sprang over it, and, throwing her arms about her father's 
neck, held him in close embrace until he recovered suf- 
ficiently to be taken away. There was nota person in the 
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court room who did not shed tears over the scene. The 
whole trial made such an impression upon Mr. Darling 
that he then and there determined to become a lawyer, a 
resolution which he firmly kept. 


o a e 


X-GOVERNOR FRANK S. BLACK became governor of 
New York through his eloquence. When he took 
the gavel as temporary chairman of the Republican state 
convention of 1896, his name had not even been suggested 
for the nomination. After his opening speech, however, 
the whisper went around among the delegates: ‘‘ What's 
the matter with Black for governor?’’ The following 
day, the regular candidates were dropped and Mr. Black 
was nominated. 

After the convention Mr. Black told some friends how 
he acquired his eloquence. 

‘“When I was a young man,” he said, ‘‘I went down 
from Troy to New England to make my fortune. I soon 
found that fortune was not running after me, and, when 
my funds ran low, I took the only job in sight,—that of 
agent for a sewing machine. I traveled through the 
country districts selling machines, and, in that way, built 
up whatever eloquence I possess. You have no idea how 
hard it was to sell a machine in the backwoods in those 
days. Some of the farmers thought they were inventions 
of the devil, while others regarded them as swindling 
devices. Holding a convention spellbound is a cinch 
compared to the difficulty I had in convincing a farmer 
that a sewing machine is a good thing."’ 


a o 4 


Meest SORATA, a Bolivian peak towering above the 
great alpine lake Titicaca, after baffling all male 
climbers, has been scaled, in the interest of science, by 
Miss Annie S. Peck, an American woman. With Miss 
Peck were W. G. Tight, president of the University of 
New Mexico ; Antoine Maquignaz, formerly guide in the 
Andes for Sir Martin Conway and the Duke of Abruzzi, 
and A. Lauber, a Swiss guide. The photograph here 
reproduced shows the party leaving New York. ‘The ex- 
pedition was sent by the Outlook Company and several 
private subscribers, and is largely archzeological in purpose. 
Sorata was long held to be the highest American peak, 
with about 23,000 feet altitude, but recent government 
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last letter received from Miss Peck, from La Paz, Bolivia, 
stated that the ascent to that point, 14,666 feet, in thirty 
hours, had somewhat affected Dr. Tight, but had caused 
her only a slight headache. Lauber, the Swiss guide, con- 
fessed that the peak looked more formidable than he had 
expected, while Maquignaz stolidly said he would reach 
the top whether anyone else did or not. 

Miss Peck, naturally the central figure in this successful 
climb, was originally from Providence, Rhode Island, and 
is a thorough scholar, holding two degrees from Michigan 
University, and having studied several years in Greece and 
Germany. She was for a time Professor of Latin in Smith 
College, and also held a position in Purdue University. 
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triangulations indicated a somewhat lower altitude, and 
Sir Martin Conway, who, in 1898, almost reached the top, 
agrees with this statement. Thus Aconcagua, in Chile, 
Over 23,000 feet in height, according to E. A. Fitzgerald, 
who scaled it, and 22,884 feet according to the mapmakers, 
is, perhaps, the highest point in the western world. Pro- 
fessor William H. Pickering, of Harvard Observatory, 
who established the station maintained by Harvard at 
Arequipa, Peru, still believed that Sorata is queen of the 
Andes, and Miss Peck shared in the belief. Every scien- 
tific aid was used to help Miss Peck in her ascent, even 
a complete oxygen-generating apparatus was taken with a 
portable rubber tank and an inhaler for each person. The 
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She was one of the first three women to ascend the 
Matterhorn. While studying in the American School of 
Archzology, at Athens, where she was the first American 
woman student, she climbed Hymettus and Pentelicus, 
thus getting the first taste of the thrilling delight of ascend- 
ing a great height. Then California mountains tempted 
her daring, and she was the first woman to stand on the 
top of Mount Shasta, 14,380 feet above the level of the 
sea. Her brother who accompanied her on this journey 
became fatigued and could not continue. 

a a . 


OHN BARRETT, United States minister to Argentina, is 
a striking example of what push and energy will do. 
His career, which promises still greater achievement, is 
due solely to his own exertions. Born and raised ona 
Vermont farm, and belonging to that New England class 
which secures only the necessities and none of the luxuries 
of life, his boyhood was spent in hard work. He was not 
satisfied with an average education. He wanted to go 
through college. His father's circumstances made it im- 
possible to afford any material aid, and so he had to work 
his way not only through Dartmouth College, but through 
a preparatory school as well. He adopted various meth- 
ods to earn money,—teaching school, setting type, and 
clerking at summer hotels. He not only continued this 
work when he entered Dartmouth, but also supplemented it 
by becoming business manager of the college paper, and 
by furnishing college and sporting news to the city papers. 
Just as he was about to enter his senior year, in 1888, a 
flattering offer was made to him to travel through the 
Southern States and write a series of syndicate articles on 
the presidential campaign in the South from a Yankee 
pointof view. Mr. Barrett accepted the offer, but the pres- 
ident of Dartmouth informed him that, if he should miss 
the fall term, he could not be graduated, even if he should 
be able to pass the examination. Mr. Barrett then deter- 
mined to put off his graduation for a year, and went 
South. In Nashville he met the head of one of the lead- 
ing colleges, and this educator, after hearing his story, 
wrote to the president of Dartmouth, saying that he would 
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take charge of Mr. Barrett's studies while he was in the 
South, and certify him to Dartmouth. This was agreed 
upon, and Mr. Barrett continued his studies, reporting to 
Nashville once a week. 

After being graduated, Mr. Barrett went West, and began 
as a teacher in Oakland, California, but soon the desire 
for expansion carried him to other fields. He went to Puget 
Sound, and in the days of great real estate speculation he 
wrote ‘‘boom"’ articles for the Washington dailies. He 
entered the diplomatic service in 1893, at the request of 
ex-President Cleveland, where he has proved himself to be 
a man who ‘‘does things.’’ As minister to Siam he 
settled an old claim that had been the cause of friction 
for years. He was a powerful builder of trade interests 
between the United States and the Orient. When his term 
of office ended he threw himself into the Philippine situation 
and made himself so familiar with the islands that he was 
able to write and lecture about them in a manner that 
created considerable comment throughout the world. 
Since then he has been commissioner to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress at Mexico, and commissioner-general of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in Asia, the Philippines, 
and Australia. Recently he was appointed minister pleni- 
potentiary and envoy extraordinary to Argentina. He 
was wanted as minister to China, but political complica- 
tions made it impossible for two presidents to carry out 
their wishes in this regard. John Barrett has been in the 
confidence of three presidents, —Cleveland, McKinley, and 
Roosevelt. One reason why he was selected to go to 
Argentina was because he discovered at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference the existence of a state of affairs which very 
much interested the President and the secretary of state. 
Aman who could learn certain things that were transpiring 
in South America was considered a good man to handle 
them diplomatically. One of the secrets of John Bar- 
rett's success is his ability to discover important matters 
which others have overlooked. He never takes an appoint- 
ment without finding out how much commercial and dip- 
lomatic interest it contains other than the mere routine of 
office. While other public servants are quietly drawing 
their salaries, the country generally hears that John Bar- 
rett is doing something more than was expected of him. 


a . . 


ONE of the most valued men in the employ of the Han- 
nibal and St. Joe Railroad is Patrick Henry Houla- 
han, its superintendent. He is now forty-eight years old. 
Thirty-six years ago he had just arrived from Ireland with 
his parents who settled in Ottawa, Illinois, and it was not 
long after his arrival that he made application for employ- 
ment at the workshops of an Illinois railroad then under 
construction. He was so small that the foreman would 
not permit him to do steady work, but assigned him 
to the task of furnishing the section hands with drink- 
ing water. There and then young Houlahan began 
to cement friendships. Although his position promised 
nothing better, he made it his duty to provide the very 
best drinking water and to serve it in the cleanest possible 
manner. He would tramp several miles to a spring or 
well, just to be sure that the water was fresh and cool. 
To other men it seemed a little thing, but to Patrick 
Houlahan it was a big thing. It finally won recognition 
for him. He was made a train hand, and then he began 
to educate himself so he could take a position as freight 
clerk, from which his upward line of promotion has been 
steady. 
om a . 
‘AYMOND SMITH DUGAN, one of the youngest astrono- 
mers in America, who has discovered eight planetoids, 
was born in Montague, Massachusetts, May 30, 1878, and 
was graduated from Amherst College in 1899. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1899, he went to Beirut, Syria, as instructor in 
mathematics and astronomy in the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege, and had charge of the college observatory for three 
years. During his vacations, he traveled in the Holy 
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Land, ar ide camping tours in the Lebanon Moun- 
tains. In August, r902, he went to Heidelberg, Germany, 
to study nd on October 1, of the same year, was 
appointed fir ssistant in the government observatory of 
Germany. He still holds this position, although he isa 
student at Heidelberg. Mr. Dugan was specially selected 
for the p it Beirut, by Professor Bliss, president of 
the Syrian College 

A a “ 

Mss FLORENCE WICKHAM, a daughter of Judge 
= Wickham, of Pennsylvania, is appearing in grand 
opera in Germany with marked success. Her dédut in 
Berlin was considered a fearless attempt for an American, 
inasmuch as she had never had any training in a European 
city, but came direct from the United States with her voice 
cultivated according to:American methods. She sang with 
such fine expression and dramatic power that the emperor 
of Germany, who was present, sent.for-her-and congratu- 


lated her 


TH faculty of Yale University consider Frederick Eras- 
tus Pierce the most remarkable student who has ever 
attended thatinstitution. He will be graduated next year, 


but, up to date, his advancement ranks as high as any made 


a a a 


during Yale's two centuries of existence. He came from 
his father’s farm near South Britain, Connecticut.. Toil- 
ing behind a plow and in the-fields had not developed 
grace of cdrriag He was tanned and his clothes were 
ill-fitting. other students regarded him with good- 
natured amazement, but he did odd jobs to support 
himself, and studied all the time he was not working. Up 
to his fourteenth year, young Pierce was a dreamer and 
bookworn His father's house was filled with books, 
including t of the standard English authors; and his 
father, who was a great reader, encouraged his son's 
tastes ; fourteenth year, his father's health col- 
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MISS FLORENCE WICKHAM, 
a young American who has won operatic honors abroad 


lapsed and the.family became financially embarrassed. 
Young Pierce shouldered the burden of responsibility, as 
there was no one else to do so, and for the next seven 
years, until he was twenty-one years old, he conducted the 
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farm entirely alone. He did most of the work, although 
he had a hired man in the busy season. Making the farm 
pay finally became a seemingly impossible task, but the 
boy never faltered. When he reached his twenty-first 
year he had produced a fair profit, and, his father’s health 
having improved, he began to look forward to an educa- 
tion. He had an idea that the expense of a college 
education was very high, and he would never have thought 
of going to Yale had it not been for his pastor, Rev. J. D. 
Smiley, who urged him strongly to go and work his 
way through. Young Pierce had a smattering of algebra 
and Latin grammar, and knew a few words of German 
which he had learned in a country school years before. 
With this for a start, he set to work and prepared for his 
examinations. Night after night he sat up with his sister 
drinking in the wisdom of the books around him. Often 
he feared that he would fail, but he did not lose courage. 
He entered the class of 1904. He has since won several 
valuable prizes. 
o . a 


© BECOME indispensable in every position in which he 
has been placed has been the rule by which Brigadier 
General William H.Carter, of the United States army, has 
risen from a dispatch boy in the Civil War to a rank of 
dignity. Elihu Root, secretary of war, had the law 
enacted which provides a ‘general staff for the United 
States army, but it was General Carter who furnished the 
many military reasons why it should be passed. He stood 


by Mr. Root with an intelligence and comprehension that 


made him invaluable. When the law went into effect, the 
secretary found that General Carter was necessary to 
inaugurate the new system; he knew all about the law 
and also knew the secretary's wishes. Although General 
Young is chief of staff, General Carter's grasp of details 
and knowledge of the army make him indispensable; and 
[Concluded on pages 687 and 684] 


His Crown Is but a Chaplet of Thorns 


FiMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH is the most pathetic 


figure among the crowned heads of Europe. 
Though a commonplace man of barely average 


ability and quiet domestic tastes, he has always 
played a prominent part in terrible dramatic 


tragedies, and on his life hang issues of vital im- 
portance to the whole civilized world. There 
are even more elements of danger to peace in 
Austria-Hungary than in the Balkan Peninsula, 
for all the heterogeneous constituents of the 
Dual Monarchy are at strife with one another. 


There is not only a perpetual conflict between 
the Empire of Austria and the Kingdom of 


Hungary, but there also exists an eternal feud 
between the dozen races that comprise the Aus- 
trian population and the half-dozen nationalities 
that make up the Hungarian people. There 
are indescribably bitter religious controversies 


between Roman Catholics and militant Protest- 


ants, and between Christians of all sects and 
the Jews of the country. Revolutionary social- 
democracy is a rapidly growing force, and the 
increasing Pan-German party advocates the addi- 
tion of the German provinces of Austria to the 
German Empire, just as the Pan-Slavic party is 
in favor of their addition to the Slav provinces 
of Russia. The birth of a son to the heir- 


apparent, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, and his 
morganatic wife, Princess Hohenberg, is likely 
to cause trouble in the future and may easily 


plunge the Dual Monarchy into another war of 
succession \ll these hostile and conflicting 
forces are held in check by the unparalleled influ- 
ence and authority of Emperor Francis Joseph, 
and after his death the process of disintegration 
will almost certainly set in,—perhaps suddenly, 
perhaps gradually. The disintegration of the 
Dual Monarchy, however, will seriously imperil 
the peace of Europe, for Germany, Russia, 
Servia and Italy are waiting in readiness to seize 
the territory adjacent to their own whenever a 
favorable opportunity shall arise. 


Momentous Issues 


Depend upon His Life 
An alteration in the map of Europe so far- 


reaching in its consequences could hardly be 
effected without a European war, for this reason: 
the Emperor Francis Joseph's life is, of much 
greater value to Europe than that of the Ger- » 
man emperor, who is a far cleverer man in every 
respect, or than that of the czar, who rules over 


an empire far greater in population, extent, and 


power. Neither the death of the kaiser nor that 
of the czar is likely to produce any great changes 
in the world’s affairs, but the decease of Francis 
Joseph may unfortunately bring about catastro- 
phic changes. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph, on whose life 
such momentous issues depend, is now seventy- 
two years of age, but he is as hale and hearty as 


It seems strange that one of the world’s 
sovereigns who is surrounded with every- 
thing that usually makes a man contented, 
and who can purchase: all material things, 
should be unhappy. Yet Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria is such a man. His life, 
which is one round of trouble, adds luster 
to the old saying that wealth and power 
do not always bring the world’s best. gifts 


HERBERT A. WHITE 


(Resident Member in Germany of the Foreign 
Staff of Success Correspondents] 








many men who are twenty years younger. He 
owes his wonderful health to his simple way of 
living, to his regular habits, and to his lifelong 
passion for hard work. Francis Joseph is, above 
everything else, a hard worker. In all the course 
of his long life he has experienced none of the 
pleasures which his exalted station might be 
expected to bring with it. Summoned to the 
throne at the age of eighteen, on the abdication 
of his uncle in the troublous days of 1848, the 
year of revolutions, he was taken practically from 
the playground to assume the reins of govern- 
ment at a time when the people of his own 
capital were in open rebellion, so that the early 
months of his reign had to be spent at Olmiitz, 
on the border of Saxony. Since those eventful 
days his life has been one of unceasing toil. 
When a boy, he was trained to get up at four 
o’ clock every morning, and he still keeps up this 
practice of early rising. 


“No Hapsburger Has yet Proved a Coward” 


After he has made a simple toilet with the 
help of his valet, he takes a cup of coffee and 
a piece of coarse rye bread of the kind served 
out as rations to the common soldiers of his army. 
At five o'clock, he is sitting at his desk dealing 
with the heap of documents which arrived the 
evening before for his perusal. After two hours’ 
hard work, he takes a simple breakfast consisting 
of eggs or cold meat, with coffee and rye bread 
again. If he is residing at his beautiful castle 
of Schénbrunn, on the outskirts of Vienna, where 
he spends the greater part of the year, he drives 
into Vienna immediately after breakfast, arriving 
at the old palace situated in the heart of the city 
soon after eight o'clock. He drives in a two-horse 
carriage, generally an open vehicle, and passes 
through the narrow streets of one of the poorest 
parts of the capital on his way in and out of the 
city. Day after day he thus offers himself as an 
easy target for an assassin’s shot, and, though his 
friends and advisers and his own children have 
repeatedly begged him to avoid this danger, which 
is far from being imaginary in these days of 
anarchistic outrages, he persists in having his 
own way, saying that no Hapsburger has yet 
proved a coward. The police authorities post a 
whole army of detectives along the route an hour 
before the emperor passes, but the strictest vigil- 
ance may in the necessary moment fail to prevent 
what would be a disaster for his country and for 
mankind. It frequently happens that persons 
with a grievance station themselves at some point 
along the route always taken by the imperial car- 
riage and run toward it, one of their number 
waving a written petition in the air when the 
emperor is passing. In nine cases out.of ten, 
they are immediately seized by the detectives on 
the watch, which shows the thoroughness of the 
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precautions taken; but, whenever such an incident 
is noticed by the emperor, he orders the person 
arrested to be liberated, beckons him or her to the 
side of the carriage, takes the petition himself, 
and, in a few gracious words, promises that it shall 
receive his best attention. Not long ago, a little, 
barefoot street Arab ran up to the emperor's car- 
riage and handed him a dirty, ragged piece of 
paper, on which was written: ‘‘ Dear Mr. Emperor. 
Please help us. Mother is ill in bed since weeks 
and father drinks and brings nothing home for 
mother to eat. The doctor says mother needs 
good, nourishing food, but I can’t earn enough to 
give herthis. Good Mr. Emperor, please help us.’’ 

Within two hours, a messenger from the pal- 
ace was in the garret with wine and food for the 
sick woman, and afterwards the lad was, by order 
of the emperor, engaged to work in the imperial 
stables. This is typical of many cases in which 
the monarch has made his humblest subjects 
happy by acts of true charity. 


His Knowledge of Public Affairs Is Phenomenal 


When he arrives at the palace in Vienna, he 
devotes the forenoon to state business, receiving 
in audience his cabinet ministers, his generals, 
and the governors of provinces. His knowledge 
of public affairs and his mastery of detail are 
phenomenal. He is thoroughly acquainted, not 
only with all the intricacies of Austro-Hungarian 
politics, which are more complicated and bewil- 
dering than the politics of any other country in 
the world, but also with the local affairs of every 
part of his great empire. He can converse with 
the burgomaster of Pilsen, in the extreme west of 
his empire, about the state of the beer trade, and 
with the oberyespan of some remote Hungarian 
county in the east on the prospects of agricultural improvement in his dis- 
trict, with the same ease and knowledge of the subject, this versatility being 
the product not of genius, but of incessant application and profound expe- 
rience. Twice a week he grants general audiences, at which the poorest 
of his subjects can gain his ear for their wants and grievances. Polish 
peasants from remote Galician villages, in their picturesque costumes, 
Magyars from Hungary, swarthy Italians from Istria, Moslems from Bosnia, 
in turbans and flowing robes, Serbs, Croat Slovaks, Czechs, Ruthenians and 
Slovenians come to court to lay their petty troubles before him, and he has 
a sympathetic ear for them all, and, what is more, gives practical help in 
deserving cases. 

At noon, punctually, he lunches on a simple meal of soup, beef with 
one or two plainly prepared vegetables, cheese, and lager beer. At one 
o'clock he receives ceremonial visits from the archdukes and archduchesses 
of the imperial family, from noblemen of high rank, from foreign envoys, 
and from interesting personalities who happen to be passing through 
Vienna. Mark Twain and Charles M. Schwab are two Americans who 
were received by him in this way. This duty accomplished, he drives 
back to Schénbrunn and spends the afternoon riding or shooting, or in 
some other kind of outdoor exercise on his estate. Dinner at five o’ clock 
is another simple meal of soup, two plain meat courses, cheese, with a 
glass or two of lager beer, and the inevitable rye bread. In the evening 
there is more state business to be transacted, after which he reads the 
newspapers, including the Socialist ‘‘Arbeiter-Zeitung,’’ which he never 
fails to see, for it publishes the frankest criticisms of his majesty which the 
Austrian press laws render possible. Sometimes the monarch plays taroc, 
the most popular game of cards in Austria, with the officers of his suite. 
Tea and biscuits are served at nine o'clock, and at ten, punctually, he re- 
tires. Seven months of the year are generally spent in this way at Schén- 
brunn, which is his birthplace and favorite place of residence. During 
the four months or so which he divides between his Hungarian country 
residence at Goedoelloe, about thirty miles from Budapest, and his summer 
villa at Ischl, among the mountains of the Salzkammergut, the same daily 
programme is observed, except that no general audiences are granted, and 
that two days of the week, generally Sunday and Wednesday, are devoted 
to long hunting expeditions. On such occasions he sets out before five 
o'clock in the morning, accompanied by the officers of his suite, and often 
by his two sons-in-law and his adult grandsons, and tramps the forests till 
noon or even later, carrying a gun all the time and making only two brief 
pauses for refreshments, yet at the end of the day the septuagenarian 
shows no signs of fatigue. 


He frequently Romps with Children and Teaches Boys to Fence 


His favorite sport is hunting the wild boar, a pastime which can not 
be enjoyed without the gravest risk to life and limb. All his life he has 
exposed himself to danger with the recklessness of a man who has nothing 
to live for, and on many occasions he has had hair-breadth escapes from 
being gored to death by hunted boars. Nevertheless he continues to 
indulge in this amusement, and, unlike the German emperor, who has the 
most elaborate precautions taken to protect his imperial person from injury, 
Francis Joseph glories in the extreme danger of the sport. 

The etiquette of the Austrian court is stricter and more formal than 
that of any other, but the emperor himself dislikes pomp and ceremony, 
and loves a simple, domestic life. At state banquets he does not touch any 
of the rich dishes and heavy wines on the table, but has his own simple 
meal and glass of beer either before or afterwards. He is never happier 
than when surrounded by his little grandchildren, the sons and daughters 
of his favorite daughter, Archduchess Valerie, who never find him too busy 
to play with them. At Ischl, in the summer, he can often be seen romp- 
ing with the children and teaching the little boys sword-drill or watching 
their riding lessons, putting in a word of advice here and there himself. 





EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH, 


in hunting costume 
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When they go to Vienna in the winter, the emperor 
takes them to the circus several times during the 
season, and enters into their enjoyment with 
unaffected pleasure. 

In politics, Francis Joseph has abandoned, one 
by one, his cherished, hereditary convictions, reluct- 
antly conceding them to the resistless tendencies 
of a progressive age. Although a firm believer 
in the superiority of absolutism over every other 
form of government, he has given a constitution 
to both Austria and Hungary, wisely recognizing 
that the spirit of the age made the innovation 
necessary, and now there is no more constitutional 
monarch in Europe. Although a Clerical of the 
deepest dye, he sanctioned the anti-Clerical legis- 
lation passed by the Liberals in Hungary, a few 
years ago, because he perceived that public opin- 
ion demanded the introduction of the reforms. 
Though an opponent of every kind of popular 
franchise, he sanctioned the introduction of a 
scheme of partial manhood suffrage, in 1895, a 
change that secured to two powerful anti-dynastic 
parties, the Pan-Germans and the Social-Demo- 
crats, immediate representation in the veichsrath, 


He Knows Every Detail of a Soldier’s Duties 


In these and in other concessions to popular 
feeling, he has shown himself to be a statesman 
of wisdom and sound common sense. He has 
made glaring blunders, as indeed could hardly be 
otherwise in a country so difficult to rule as the 
Dual Monarchy, but he has probably made fewer 
mistakes than a dashing, original man of genius 
would have done in his position. It is doubtful 
if history will adjudge him to have been a great 
ruler, but no one will question that he has been a 
good emperor. 

He is more of a soldier than of a statesman. He demonstrates his 
military sentiments by always wearing a uniform, and does not don 
civilian attire, except on his hunting expeditions, when he puts on the 
picturesque costume of the Tyrolese folk. His military training began at 
the age of thirteen, and by the time of his accession, at the age of eighteen, 
he had served as a common soldier in the ranks of artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry regiments. He had also learned the duties of a sapper, working 
with a spade and pickax like every other recruit. Subsequently he did 
duty as an officer in regiments of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, so that 
his military education was practical and thorough. He received his 
baptism of fire at the battle of Santa Lucia, six months before his ac- 
cession, and behaved with such reckless gallantry that the commanding 
general, the celebrated Marshal Radetzky, ordered him off the field. The 
young prince disobeyed, and finally officers sent by the marshal had prac- 
tically to carry him off the field into a place of comparative safety. Ten 
years later the emperor hurried from Vienna to assume command of the 
army operating against the Italians, but he arrived too late to make good 
the mistakes committed by others. At the battle of Solferino he placed 
himself at the head of his troops and led them to the attack again and 
again. When the day was already lost, he refused to admit defeat, and 
rallied his men for a last bold effort, which he led in person, shouting : 
‘Forward, my brave soldiers, I, too, have a wife and children to lose !’’ 
The emperor is thus more than a mere drawing-room soldier, and the 
efficiency of the Austrian army is due to his careful supervision more than 
to anything else. When he inspects his troops or watches maneuvers he 
does so as a military expert, and no error escapes his watchful eye. In 
military matters, he is inexorably severe. Officers who are guilty of the 
slightest negligence, or who make insignificant mistakes, receive no mercy 
from him. Recently he was driving past the guard in the courtyard of his 
palace, and the officer on duty failed to turn his men out to render mili- 
tary honors by beating the drums and sounding the bugles as required by 
the regulations. The emperor sprang out of his carriage, strode up to the 
officer, and said: ‘Herr Lieutenant, don’t you know what you have to do 
when I go past?’’ The unhappy officer, unable to face the rigorous 
punishment which he knew awaited him at the hands of such a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian, went back to his rooms and shot himself. Parliamentary 
deputies who are opponents of militarism, or who criticise the army in the 
reichsrath, are never received at court, and, at a recent banquet to political 
leaders at the imperial palace in Vienna, the emperor remarked to Dr. 
Stransky, the prominent Czech member of parliament, in a tone that ad- 
mitted of no doubt as to its meaning: ‘‘Herr Doctor, you and your friends 
must leave the army alone. I will tolerate no interference in military 
matters. I command the army and I alone.’’ His pronounced military 
sentiments make him an ardent supporter of dueling, which will neither be 
abolished nor diminished as long as he occupies the throne. Officers who 
refuse a challenge to a duel when the recognized code of honor requires 
that they should fight are without exception expelled from the army as men 
unfit to wear the imperial uniform. What is more, he is in full agreement 
with the idea prevalent among Austrian officers that a civilian who ad- 
dresses a word to them which can reasonably or unreasonably be construed 
as a slight on their ‘‘ military honor’’ must be chastised by the sword. 


The Domestic Life of the Emperor Has Been One Long Tragedy 


This theory in practice means that officers frequently attack defenseless 
civilians with their swords and kill or wound them for absurdly inadequate 
causes. An officer who has been subjected to what his enemies might 
construe as a slight on his military honor, and fails to cut down the 
offending civilian on the spot, is as much liable to dismissal as one who 
refuses to fight a duel. The Austrian newspapers have continually to 
chronicle cases of this kind which are murders pure and simple; but, 
owing to the fact that the emperor approves of this distorted military view 
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of honor, the offending officers are neither arrested nor punished, and the 
habit of shedding civilian blood for trivial causes remains unchecked. 
The emperor's remorseless severity in military matters contrasts strangely 
with his kindheartedness and benevolence in other respects. 

Francis Joseph is certainly the unhappiest monarch in Europe. His 
life has been full of tragedies, and his passion for hard work and his in- 
cessant mental and physical activity are to him only the best means of 
escaping from the dread memories of the past. Since his accession to the 
throne Austria has suffered crushing disasters. All the Italian provinces 
of the Austrian Empire were lost in the wars ot 1859 and 1866, when the 
prestige which Austria had previously enjoyed in Europe was greatly 
diminished. The overwhelming defeats inflicted by Prussia on Austria 
in 1866 were a still greater blow to the emperor's pride, for the war put an 
end to the supremacy over states of the German confederation which had 
lasted for centuries. In the Balkan Peninsula, where Austria was formerly 
the dreaded rival of Russia, Austrian influence has now disappeared and 
Russia remains master of the situation. This loss, too, has been a great 
trial to the emperor. In domestic politics, his reign has been marked 
from beginning to end by a continuous series of crises which have caused 
him endless, wearing anxiety, and some of them have endangered the very 
existence of the Hapsburg monarchy. In his own family, again, he has 
had much trouble to bear. His brother, the ill-fated Emperor Maximilian, 
was shot in Mexico after failing to found a new dynasty there. His only 
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reckless life for fifteen years, committed suicide at the age of thirty-one 
under terribly tragic circumstances. Four years ago his wife, the Empress 
Elizabeth, was assassinated by an Anarchist at Geneva. His granddaughter 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria, created a great scandal by running away 
with a young officer named Seefried and marrying him some time later in 
Switzerland. His son’s widow, Crown Princess Stephanie, violated the 
rigid laws of the Austrian court by marrying Count Lonyay, and his favored 
granddaughter, Archduchess Elizabeth, insisted on choosing a penniless 
young Windischgratz to be her husband, in spite of the emperor's oppo- 
sition to the match. Archduke John, unable to obtain the emperor's per- 
mission to marry a girl of poor family, abandoned his imperial rank, took 
the name of John Orth, and went to sea as a common sailor. His ship was 
lost with all hands on a voyage around Cape Horn. His death was a 
terrible blow to the emperor, who had treated him with unnecessary harsh- 
ness at their last meeting. Archduke Henry and Archduke Ernest 
annoyed the emperor by contracting morganatic marriages under circum- 
stances attended with scandals. His nephew and successor, Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, has endangered the Hapsburg dynasty by contracting 
a morganatic marriage to which the emperor was strongly opposed, though 
finally he gave his consent under pressure. His own married life was in 
earlier years extremely unhappy, on account of the incompatability of his 
disposition and temperament with that of his wife. In later years, open 
antagonism developed into indifference on both sides, but he was deeply 





son, Crown Prince Rudolph, after worrying his father by his indescribably 


grieved at her sudden death. 


The Art of the Advocate 


OUGHLY speaking, the legal fraternity 
has always been susceptible of divi- 
sion into advocates and consulting law- 


yers. In the majority of countries this bers of 
distinction receives the sanction of posi- 
tive law, so that a solicitor, as he is called that we 


in England, is disqualified from appear- 
ing in court, while a barrister can not H 
advise a client at his office. ° 

This distinction, while not formally 
recognized in this country, is becoming none the less 
marked in the larger cities, where a class of ‘‘trial law- 
yers'' is springing up, the members of which, because of 
peculiar aptitude for the work, are retained by their 
brethren at the bar solely for the purpose of conducting 
proceedings before judges and juries. 

This class is somewhat restricted in numbers, for nowa- 
days legal practice tends to discourage forensic oratory, 
except in cases of the greatest magnitude. Appeals are 
taken in nearly every instance, and, while of course there 
is oral argument, appellate tribunals render their deci- 
sions largely, if not entirely, upon printed briefs. Press 
of business and an overcrowded condition of court calen- 
dars are largely responsible for the present condition of 
affairs. Nevertheless, there will necessarily always be a 
field in this country for the advocate pure and simple. 
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It may seem somewhat peculiar to premise that the 
would-be advocate should have something to say, and yet 
a day spent in visiting our courts will suffice to show the 
astounding number of attorneys who rush before judges 
and juries with only superficial knowledge of the cases 
which they are supposed to try. Some sophist once 
‘took a day off’’ and coined the phrase, ‘‘inspiration of 


the moment.'’ There never was a more fallacious ex- 
pression. Even Cicero's art failed him when he arose to 
defend Milo, leaning almost entirely on this slender reed. 
Frightened at the mob’s cry for vengeance upon the mur- 
derer of the demagogue Clodius, the great orator stut- 


tered a few sentences and was silent. Small good did it 
do the defendant that Cicero afterwards prepared the 


model of forensic display which is known to students as 
the ‘‘ Oratio pro Mitlone,"’ and forwarded it to his ban- 
ished client, only to receive a half humorous, half sarcastic 


letter of thanks for its previous non-delivery; ‘‘ For, had 
you spoken as you wrote,’ his friend observed, ‘‘ I should 
doubtless not now be eating these excellent mullets of 
Marseilles."’ 


An advocate should be a successful pilot to conduct his 
bark amid the shoals that encompass him. Whatever 
else he may be, he should never be prosy. One eminent 
jurist characterized a long-drawn speech of a certain law- 
yer as ‘‘the last hair on the tail of procrastination."’ 


‘*T trust | am not unduly trespassing on the time of this 
court,’’ once said a prosy counselor to Lord Cockburn. 
‘There is some difference,’’ the judge quietly observed, 
‘‘between trespassing on time and encroaching on eter- 
nity 

“Counsel will kindly not begin this discussion with a 
disquisition on the origin of stringed instruments,"’ recently 
requested a well-known judge in a suit brought by a violin 
maker against a purchaser. 

o oS A 


An interesting case happened in Georgia some time ago. 
Two gentlemen of heated temperament and pugilistic ten- 
dencies resorted to the use of firearms to settle their dif- 
ferences, and one shot the other in one of his toes. The 
marksman was duly indicted, tried, and convicted, where- 
upon an appeal was taken. The brief of the defendant's 
counsel began with a labored though doubtless intensely 
classical account of how the mother of Achilles plunged 
him into the Stygian waters, thus making the future Hel- 
lenic chieftain invulnerable, except in the heel by which 
he was held, and where he was afterwards shot at the time 
of his marriage with Polyxena, by Paris, brother of Hector. 
The brief of the solicitor-general was less poetic, but 
equally irrelevant, beginning as it did with the citation of 
numerous cases, not one of which had any possible bear- 
ing on the question at issue. Had the counsel searched 
among the entire judiciary of this country they could not 
have selected a worse judge on whom to inflict these 
effusions than Chief Justice Bleckley. He was gifted 
with a keen sense of humor and an unlimited supply of 
irony, and his remarks furnished amusement to the entire 
bar. 

A knowledge of human nature is nearly as important as 


The oft-quoted remark, “ nascitur non fit,’’ while apropos 
of poets generally, is just as true when applied to mem- 
Analyzed, it means 
must possess aptitude for our chosen callings 


CHAPIN 


any trade or profession. 


GERALD 


a knowledge of law. Study the judge and the jury before 
whom you are to appear. It is well to remember, as 
Daniel O'Connell put it, that ‘‘a good speech is a good 
thing, but the verdict is THE thing.”’ 
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One of the most common defects of a recently-admitted 
lawyer is a striving for oratorical display. A successful 
older practitioner endeavors, on the other hand, to give 
the jury a heart-to-heart talk. The ways of an eagle in 
the air, of a serpent upon a rock, of a ship in the midst of 
the sea, and of a man with a maid, are as A, B, C, com- 
pared with the methods usually pursued by the twelve 
good men and true. It seems a trifle odd, at first, that a 
dozen individuals who separately are shrewd, sharp busi- 
ness men should collectively be guilty of the most absurd 
performances, but the fact must be reckoned on, never- 
theless. 

A story is told of two farmers who were returning home, 
one of thein from jury duty in a neighboring town. “ Law- 
yer Smith is a great orator," said one,—‘‘a perfect Daniel 
Webster. My, how I hated to decide against him in the 
three cases he tried!"’ 

‘*How about Lawyer Jones, who was on the other side?"’ 

‘*Oh, shucks! why of course he wins all his cases. I 
heard every one of ‘em, and they were the simplest things. 
He just explained things to the jury. He didn’t have to 
do any hard talking at all. You couldn't help but agree 
with him.” 

. . a 

The writer once saw an excellent case lost purely and 
simply because of want of tact. An individual possessing 
fiery red hair happened to be run down at a street cross- 
ing. As luck would have it, the horse was a white one. 
The defendant's counsel imagined that he saw a good 
opportunity and proceeded to make a number of witty re- 
marks relative to red hair and white horses. Everybody 
laughed. They couldn't help it. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there happened to be a man on the jury whose hair 
was of a very dark shade of auburn, and he was absurdly 
sensitive on the point. The method by which that man, 
who was of an exceedingly stubborn nature, brought the 
rest of the jury around to a verdict for the plaintiff is a 
mystery, but he did it. 

A young advocate will meet a judge who may be a mem- 
ber of one of several classes or of none of them. ‘There is 
first the stern exponent of the old school, ‘‘with eyes 
severe and beard of formal cut."’ ‘‘ He's a noice mon,"’ 
said the witty barrister Nolan, speaking of New York 
City’s famous Recorder Smyth, ‘‘ only he thinks that ivery 
mon should go to jail at least wanst in his loife.'" How- 
ever severe with criminals such a judge may be, he is apt 
to give members of the bar his courteous attention. 

en there is that most pestiferous specimen of the 
genus judex, the interrupting judge. We have him in 
every jurisdiction and in every clime. Like the poor he 
is with us always. He has usually been a fairly successful 
trial lawyer prior to his elevation to the bench, the result 
of which is that he is firmly convinced that he could try 
every case brought before him much better than the coun- 
sel in charge. At the opening of the trial he will fidget 
for about ten minutes and then boldly break in and pro- 
ceed to examine and cross-examine witnesses himself. 
Sometimes he uses the plea of ‘‘saving the court's time;"’ 
more often he does not furnish even that excuse. 

‘*T should like to know,"’ a counselor once said to such 
a one, ‘‘whether your Honor has put that question for the 
other side or for our benefit; because, if it is in behalf of 
my opponent, I deny its relevancy, and, if it is for us, we 
do n't want it.”’ 
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Closely allied to the foregoing is the overbearing, boor- 
ish specimen which we are sometimes unfortunate enough 
to meet. The only way to treat him is for an advocate to 
be courteous, and yet more courteous, and still more 
courteous, until he has our judicial friend in a position 
where the appellate court will sustain the counsel if a firm 


and decided stand is taken. At the same 
time bear in mind that his honor possesses 
the clinching argument in the shape of 
power to punish for contempt. A good 
rule to remember is contained in the moral 
of a story anent the Emperor Tiberius. He 
once got into a somewhat heated dis- 
cussion with a Roman scholar, when sud- 
denly the latter stopped. ‘‘Czesar,’’ said 
he, ‘‘there is no arguing with a man who 
is the master of ten legions."’ 

A scene which occurred some years ago has always been 
indelibly fixed in the writer's memory. A certain well- 
known judge had an apparently causeless dislike of an 
equally eminent member of the criminal bar. The latter, a 
man of high character and attainments, endowed with an 
ample fortune, had taken up this particular line of prac- 
tice with the sole desire of helping poor prisoners of 
whose innocence he was convinced. In nearly every in- 
stance had he gone feeless, except for the gratitude, and 
not always that, of those whom he had assisted to the best 
of his power. 

Now, whether it was that his honor's digestion wds not 
at its best, (for he was a notorious dyspeptic,) or for 
some other cause, this member of the judiciary began a 
hectoring course which lasted throughout an entire fore- 
noon. ‘The counsel bore the veiled innuendoes with pa- 
tience, but at noon there was aclash. When one o'clock 
came, the prisoner was on the witness stand, being ex- 
amined. ; 

“‘You understand, of course,’’ said Judge X., address- 
ing the prisoner's counsel, ‘‘that you should not speak 
with your client about his testimony during the recess."’ 

Lawyers, court officers, and spectators stood aghast. 
The defendant's counsel sprang to his feet, his eyes blaz- 
ing, his face the color of chalk. ‘‘One moment,"’ he 
thundered. 

The judge paused halfway between the bench and his 
private room. 

Then began such an impassioned invective as the walls 
of that courtroom have never heard before or since. 
** Never,"’ he concluded, ‘‘ will I appear henceforth before 
one who, utterly forgetful of every rule of professional 
courtesy, presumes to so unwarrantably insult a reputable 
member of the bar with such a suggestion as has been 
made."’ 

At the close, the district attorney himself arose and as- 
sured his opponent that, so far from taking any part in 
what had been said, he emphatically condemned the gross 
insult which had just been hurled at him. 

Not a word said the judge, as he stalked from the room 
with his face like a thundercloud. ‘The afternoon session 
was remarkable for its mildness. 

Fortunately, the affair was kept from the newspapers. 
His honor has now passed away. The defendant's coun- 
sel kept his word and never was he known to appear 
again within the court. He had many chances to do so, 
but he rigidly stuck to his word. 

a * 

Then there is the administrator of what he doubtless. 
internally calls ‘‘substantial justice,"’ who airily splits 
hairs for the purpose of nullifying precedent. There has 
never existed a fundamental rule of law whose applica- 
tion is not capable of working great hardship at times, 
although in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred it is 
otherwise. It is obvious that a judge with a ‘‘distin- 
guishing"’ turn of mind can add exceptions to every rule. 
Hence follows a vast mass of ‘‘judge-made"’ law that is. 
apt to bewilder and affright. This is the most difficult 
kind with which an advocate has to deal. His honor 
usually becomes impressed at the outset of a case with 
the great hardship which would follow an adherence to 
rigid rules, and sometimes, even unconsciously to himself, 
abandons logic to sympathy. 

An illustration of the eg er is the ‘‘mental an- 
guish"’ doctrine adopted by the Texas courts, who hold 
that, if a telegraph company delays in delivering a mes- 
sage announcing the approaching dissolution of a near 
relative, the recipient may recover substantial damages 
for his distress of mind at not being present at the death- 
bed. It would do no good to enter into a discussion of 
the legal aspect of this absurd ruling, (now almost uni- 
versally condemned,) and, as for the logical view-point, 
attention need only be directed to the utter impossibility 
of obtaining any proper standard of measurement by 
which to compute the extent of the injury in rendering a 


verdict. ; 
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How the farmers 
of America 

have added 

one hundred 
and fifty 

million dollars’ 
worth of 

land to 

Uncle Sam's 
husbandry 


‘* QUCCESSFUL homemaking is but another name for the upbuilding of the 

nation,’’ said President Roosevelt in his first message to congress. 
In these few words is written the history of the United States. The log 
cabin, the rough board shanty, or the sod house might well find a place in 
the coat of arms of each and every one of the states,—and of every city, 
town, or village in America,—for they are the beginnings of all. To the 
homemakers of the time of the Pilgrims must be given the credit for laying 
the corner stone of the new nation. To the homemaker of to-day must be 
given the credit for building that new nation into a world-power, strong 
enough to wrest leadership trom the Old World. 

The occupation of the United States by modern civilization is like the 
rise of a tide. First it appeared above the edges of the Atlantic, and then 
flowed slowly but steadily inland until it reached halfway across the conti- 
nent. Later, but as surely, rose the tide of homemakers on the Pacific; 
but the great ranges of mountains breasted back the onslaught as they hold 
back the banks of clouds blowing in from the ocean. 

From the east and the west the homemakers fought their way across 
the wilderness to join forces. In places, nature held up a warning hand and 
the tide stopped where it is to-day. At other points the homemakers 
heeded not this warning, but crept up the valleys or along the foothills and 
penetrated far ahead of their fellow voyagers. More adventurous spirits 
traveled painfully across the desert and established outposts in the heart of 
the enemy's country. Then they gridironed the wastes with rails, parallel- 
ing the wagon ruts which indent the dry prairies to this day. They 
coaxed the water from its natural channels and made productive land on 
which lay the bleaching bones of those who had pioneered before them. 


Water, Life’s Limitless Solvent, Was not to Be Found in the Plains 


All this was done by the homemaker, —the man of the log cabin or the 
sod house,—his wife, and his children. When the human tide flowed 
freely the problem was comparatively easy. Endurance and enterprise 
enough to travel to the outermost edge of settlement and face the unknown 
were the only conditions. Then came a time when the desert called a halt. 

In the spring the sky was as blue, the prairie as fair, and the soil as 
rich, and all was laid as ready for the plow as in the earlier days. The 
homemaker traveled to the West, drove the stakes of his claim, built his 
house, turned the sod, and planted his good seed. The earth was 
fair to look upon and the soil was mellow. The meadow lark caroled 
with full-throated joy as the morning sunbeams slanted across the dew-wet 
grass. As the spring passed and summer came, the homemaker grew 
anxious, for the days went by each as clear and bright as its predecessor. 
The birds disappeared, the shrill note of the grasshopper rasped on the 
brain, the sun grew brazen, and the hot waves undulated across the fields 
until the eye lost its cunning. 

Hoping against hope, the homemaker in the semi-arid region saw his 
crops wither away and his live stock die. His faith in God wavered. Des- 
titute, broken-hearted, and with face made haggard by the sudden accumu- 
lation of woe, he turned his back upon the home born in great and noble 
ambition and trekked his way wearily to the place where the rain fell 
but where the land had long been parceled out. On his way back he 
passed others bound for tle region he had abandoned. He warned them 
earnestly and his dust-covered outfit did not belie his tale. 

But some of those he met shook their heads knowingly. They held a 
secret, an open sesame to the wealth hidden in the dry land. Their 
wagons carried plows, it is true, but there were surveyors’ instruments as 
well. Aridity held no terrors for them: they had cheerfully pitted them- 
selves in a bout with nature,—man’s skill, energy, endurance, and hope 
versus existing conditions. Pushing boldly across the plains, they sought 
some narrow valley where flowed a stream from the mountain snowbanks. 
There they delved and dug, damming the flow, and turning it aside from its 
time-worn bed into new channels upon high ground. From these ditches 
the water flowed quietly down over the thirsty soil, and,“as by a miracle, 
the grass grew, the grain flourished, strong and sturdy young trees took 
root, and the homemaker soon sat beneath his own vine, his barns bursting 
with the fatness of the land. 


Seven Million Acres of Arid Land Have Been Wakened unto Life 


Others came and did likewise... The desert withdrew as if abashed, 
until it disappeared beyond the horizon. Then came the post office, the 
store, the school, and the church. The railroad engineers cast their eyes 
upon the mep, and, marking this oasis, tied it to their main line with 
bands of steel. Thus another town was built,—its citizens the best in the 
land, intelligent, moral, well-to-do, producing for themselves and their 
children, and adding, meanwhile, to the dignity of the commonwealth and 
the strength of the nation. 

It takes no great pasture here to support a unit of population, for there 
is one to the acre where the water has been turned upon the land. In the 
great alluvial plains lies stored such natural wealth as seems incredible. 
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Building New Empires in the West 


J. D. WHELPLEY 





In shaping the 
events of 

the age of water 
in the 

arid West, 

our legislative 
powers 

will be obliged 
to play the most 
important part 


The soil is never exhausted, the sunshine always warms, the water never 
fails to moisten at the right time, for man's intelligence directs its action, 
and the clear air, filled with ozone, yields a jubilant life. The elements 
seem to rejoice at thus being given an opportunity to find themselves at 
work in harmony at highest tension to produce their best. 

Seven million acres of these arid lands have the homemakers of the 
United States brought under the spell of moisture long wasted in the great 
spring and summer floods along the western divides. By their own indi- 
vidual effort seven million people have found homes in a region which, for 
le past, lack of rain has caused even the wild animals of the plains 
to shun. 


The Work of Reclaiming Has Been Accomplished Largely by Farmers 


The homemaker is not a capitalist: he commands no bond issues, 
and no great storehouses of money stand ready to advance him unlimited 
wealth to use in exploitation. He must have free opportunity to build his 
home. To build it successfully, however, the task must come within the 
limits of his powers, or of the energies of a community of such as he, banded 
together for mutual effort and benefit. 

In some cases capital has attempted to aid the homemaker and inci- 
dentally to profit through his industry by making a water supply available; 
but, as a rule, the investment has been more or less disastrous. Capitalists 
are exacting. They require liberal interest on their money, places for high- 
salaried officials, and large bond and stock issues to put upon the market. 
These requirements, when fulfilled, make top-heavy many enterprises, worthy 
in themselves but overplayed. The destiny of water in the arid region is 
to make the ground yield from its fertility and not to inflate the paper capi- 
tal of corporations. It is true, therefore, that the many millions of dollars 
invested in irrigation plants, from which the water is or was to be sold to the 
profit of the stockholders, have seldom paid even a fair interest to investors, 
to say nothing of a possible return of capital. 

Up to the present time, the work of reclaiming the desert has been 
accomplished by individual farmers, or through the codperation of indivi- 
duals or actual users of water. The success of this class of ditch-builders 
has been practically uniform, the exception but emphasizing the rule. It 
would take at least one hundred million dollars to duplicate the vast system 
of minor artificial waterways which have been constructed in the United 
States by men who began with willing hands and clear heads as practically 
their only resources. The land they have reclaimed was worth less than 
seven million dollars on the open market before the ditches were dug and 
the homesteads established. At a low estimate, this land is now worth 
one hundred and fifty million dollars, and its annual contribution to the 
aggregate wealth of the United States is almost beyond computation. It 
has built cities and towns, and great railroad systems, and opened mines, 
factories, and mills. It has added states to the Union, vastly enlarged the 
food supply of the world, and has postponed indefinitely that evil day 
suggested by Macaulay, who prophesied that the real test of republican in- 
stitutions would come to this country when free land for the homemakers 
should be exhausted. 


Now the Homemaker Needs the Assistance of the Capitalist to Build 


Another epoch has now been reached in the history of the American 
homemaker. The first epoch was the settlement of the humid region; the 
second epoch was the reclamation .of arid land by the homemakers them- 
selves, either through individual or community effort; the third, which’is 
now at hand, is the lending of the government aid necessary to a continua- 
tion of the work. The field for individual effort is practically exhausted. 
The smaller streams have been dammed, sites for reservoirs of simple 
construction have been utilized, and, in fact, there are thousands of miles 
of ditches in the West, to-day, where the water supply is insufficient to fill 
them during the season when moisture is needed for the crops under cul- 
tivation. 

To turn mighty rivers from their natural beds and make their waters 
available for the farmer, to build enormous dams to store the spring floods, 
and to drive artesian wells in sufficient number to create new surface flow, 
are not within the power of the homemaker, no matter how willing his spirit, 
how strong his arm, or how keen his mind. Private capital, warned by 
previous experience, ‘‘ fights shy’’ of these great constructions, not because of 
their cost, but on account of the necessity that those who control the water 
supply should be its real users. The perfect link between the water-seller 
and the man with the land has never been forged and never can be, for such 
separation of ownership is a violation of natural right and economic law. 
This principle has been established at greater cost of life and money than 
is required for a great war, for entire communities have been wiped from 
the map through drought and dissension, that it might be proved. 

The United States government began its real estate business with a 
stock in trade of nearly two billion acres of land. Leaving out of con- 
sideration Alaska and any of the more recent possessions, there are barely 
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five hundred million acres remaining to be disposed of. From these five 
hundred million acres must be deducted the great areas covered by mountain 
ranges and other uninhabitable sections of the country. Acareful stock-taking 
shows that about seventy million acres can yet be made available for 
settlement by the building of gigantic waterworks which, owing to their 
size and their intimate connection with the flow of navigable streams, must 
remain in the possession and under the control of the national government. 
With the dawn of this new epoch for the homemaker, which can be 
truly called the American age of water, has come to the people a full 
realization that the day of free arable land has passed, and that in the 
future it will require careful legislation, wise administration, and honesty 
of purpose to secure for all those now here and those yet to come the full 
benefits due froin the remnant of a once great landed estate. 


The Government's Purpose Is not to Make Money in Such Affairs 


During recent years conditions have changed with marvelous rapidity. 
It is no longer a question of disposing of the public lands as fast as possible 
to any who may apply, for the recent movement of American farmers to the 
free lands of the Canadian Northwest is a significant indication that the 
natural area available for the homemaker in the United States has been 
practically exhausted. 

Individual effort has demonstrated the value of arid America when 
intelligently developed; and, at a critical moment, after a notable struggle 
extending over several years, congress has recognized the necessities of a 
country increasing its population at such a bewildering ratio as to most 
seriously complicate all social, political, and commercial problems. 

Che purpose of the government is not to make money from such real 
estate transactions, for upon the land itself will be found the proof of wise 
administration. When the domain disposed of is dotted with the homes 
of prosperous people, when the air is filled with the hum of industry, when 
the ground is yielding to the uttermost of its richness, and when here and 
there towns and cities shall have sprung from community necessity, effort, 
and wealth, the government ledger will be balanced and the trust fulfilled; 
for one acre of ground, yielding the full quota to the productiveness of the 
nation, or serving as the home for a worthy citizen, will be of far more 
value to the government treasury, in the end, than any sum of money 
which might be extracted from eager bidders at a cash sale. 

It has been discovered that, under the new conditions, practically all 
of the present land laws are obsolete and encourage the building up of 
large holdings which materially hinder the march of the army of home- 
makers. To repeal or amend these laws so as to prevent further disaster 
is a heroic task, for powerful selfish interests are banded together to prevent 
reform. As a consequence, speculators are now looting the public domain 
to the extent of tens of millions of acres each year. To the credit of con- 
gress be it said, however, that, while it is difficult to secure the repeal of 
pernicious laws already in effect, it is now possible to prevent new legisla- 
tion perpetuating old- wrongs. 


Millions of Dollars Will Be Spent to Aid a Million Homemakers 


When it is said that congress enacted a law during the past session to 
reclaim one million acres of land in arid America, this means an expendi- 
ture of many millions of dollars and a new field for at least a million 
homemakers where they can create new wealth, build new cities, and add 
enormously to the material strength of the entire country. 

This is what the United States government is now doing. Montana, 
Colorado, Nevada and Arizona are the scenes of operation. The cost of 
the five enterprises proposed will be about ten million dollars, and will 
render available for settlement about one million acres of land. The 
money to be expended is not to be a direct appropriation or a gift to 
homemakers, for those who benefit are to return the capital invested by 
means of a system of easy annual payments; and the 
money so returned is to be used in building new reclama- 
tion work, thus creating a revolving fund which, it is hoped, 
in time will be largely instrumental in making room for 
another hundred millions of population in the United 
States, 3 

In this great and prosperous country the existence of 
an army seeking homes upon the land might be doubted 
by some; but, when the government threw open to settle- 
ment the thirteen thousand homesteads on an Indian 
reservation in Oklahoma, two years ago, there were one 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand applicants for oppor- 
tunities to establish themselves. No more striking exam- 
ple of the influence of homemakers upon the country can 
be found than in Oklahoma, where nearly one hundred 
thousand homesteads of one hundred and sixty acres 
each have been taken by seekers after industrial freedom. 
These thousands of individual efforts have been welded 
into a great force which has in ten years advanced an 
uninhabited prairie region to the wealth and dignity of a 
successful applicant for statehood. This is the history 
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David Starr Jordan when he declared that stability of national character is 
to be measured by firmness of foothold upon the soil. 

Implanted in the breast of every true-born American citizen is the 
desire for a home. No matter what his life and occupation may be, he 
never ceases to the last to yearn for a bit of land he may call his own. The 
dream may fade as the irksome years go by, and in the majority of cases 
it is never realized. But it is always there. The merchant at his desk, 
the clerk behind the counter, and the mill hand at his task are alike 
affected when the springtime comes, and it seems a crime to remain in- 
doors. These dreams are sometimes modest, and generally grow more so 
as possible realization seems more remote. There is deep pathos in the 
longing of the city dweller for a chance to get close to the bosom of Mother 
Earth. 

Intangible, impractical, and impotent as the longings are, they are the 

rightful inheritance of a child descended from a race of cabin-builders. 
Moreover, these dreams, after all, are really the sentiment which underlies 
the tangible, practical, and most potent spirit of the homemaker in arid 
America. He puts his longings into action. He may or may not have 
had experience in the struggle to wrest a living from the soil, but he is full 
of hope, courage, and willingness to learn. If he has brains and uses 
them, he will succeed, for it takes brains to farm with water and do it well. 
In the humid regions the dull plodder may make a living. In the arid 
regions, science must be applied with skill and industry, for the elements 
must be so combined as to produce reaction. 
Life in an irrigated settlement is like no other in the agricultural 
world. It is intense, progressive, and intelligent. Per capita wealth is 
at its highest point. The school, the church, the village, and neighbors are 
close at hand. Each farm is of small area and highly cultivated, for one 
man’s energies can not be diffused successfully over many acres where 
each square foot must have perfect treatment from the time of turning the 
virgin sod until the life-giving water has reached the roots of each indi- 
vidual plant. 


Apply Irrigation under Circumstances that Will Make It a Benefit 


For every farm which is offered by the government to the homemaker 
there will be a hundred applicants. There is a tremendous pride of citizen- 
ship among those who seek these new lands. To enjoy a privilege which 
comes by virtue of allegiance to a free government is no small thing. Itis 
merely the opportunity to work, however; hence shiftless people or criminals 
are not attracted. 

The pioneer, seeking a home upon the land, will push on across fields 
already under private ownership, and which, it may be, are offered to him on 
the easiest terms. He prefers to deal directly with himself as represented 
at Washington. There is a strong undercurrent of pioneer sentiment in 
all this exploitation of new opportunities, and the far-flung outposts of 
civilization are conceived therein. Were it otherwise, the settlement of 
the country would proceed upon denser lines and the boundaries between 
the known and the unknown would be more sharply drawn. As it is, the 
population shades into the wilderness until it disappears in the sage and 
grease wood, the mesquite, and the cactus. 

The man of arid America is a bold dreamer. As he lays the walls of 
his house a hundred miles from the nearest settlement, turns the dry 
furrow, and leads the water to his crop, he is looking far. beyond the 
boundaries of his little oasis. He pictures a land filled with men like him- 
self. He sees cities building all about him. He hears the whistle of a 
locomotive as it winds its way up the valley within call of his home, and 
the stern toil of to-day is continually lightened by the bright promise of 
to-morrow. 

In the doorway of the log cabin stands the woman of arid America, 
shading her eyes from the brilliant sunlight that she, too, may look beyond 
her narrow home into the great out-of-doors which encom- 
passes it. Her life is hard, as toil goes. Her comforts 
and conveniences are few. Her part in this homemaking, 
however, is as great as that of her life partner; and, when 
civilization shall have come and the earlier days shall 
be merely stories of the past, those who know will pay 
her tender and glowing tribute for the part she is playing 
in the march of the victorious army. 

About the door of the cabin play the children, the 
hope of the future and the strength of a new state. 
Their books are few, at first, and their playmates are the 
wild things of the wood, the plain, and the desert. Close 
to nature they absorb her strength and simplicity. They 
have early acquaintance with the sterner duties of life; 
but they meet them cheerfully as a matter of course, 
and from these children of the arid plains come the tall, 
hardy, keen-eyed men and women of the great West who 
make their impress upon the world, bringing to their 
tasks the vitality drawn from a life close to the earth and 
in the dryest wind and brightest sunlight which ever 
streamed out of doors. 
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of a region where homemakers were made welcome. 

Nevada, with its decreasing population and uncertain 
politics, and with only four per cent. of its entire area in 
private ownership, is a painful contrast, for there the land laws were so 
manipulated and the water supply so carefully guarded by monopolistic 
interests that homemakers were prevented from entering the state; hence 
came its lack of progress,—in fact, its decline. The homemaker is the 
American man of destiny. In his individual pursuit of wealth and hap- 
piness he lays the foundations of states and brings prosperity varying but 
in degree and directness to all his fellow citizens. 

When he is discouraged or driven away, then will come stagnation and 
moral decay; for he alone brings with him to a new country those qualities 
needed for a healthy growth of a self-governing community. The present 
secretary of the interior, E. A. Hitchcock, recently said, ‘‘There is no 
function within the power of the government higher than that of making 
possible the creation of prosperous homes.’’ This is a practical adoption 
by the science of free government of a principle enumerated by Professor 


With all its earlier terrors gone it is now possible to 
conceive that the arid region of America was a wise pro- 
vision in the make-up of a new world power. It has 
checked the tidal flow of immigration into the West and held back the 
population to more intense cultivation and development of the humid 
regions. It has brought the American people to a livelier appreciation of 
the value of land and the importance, of the homebuilder. It has consti- 
tuted a great reserve upon which, through wise legislation and intelligent 
administration, the nation can draw at will for new camping grounds for 
the army of. homemakers. 

In shaping the events of the age of water which is coming to the arid 
West the legislative power must play the most important part. An error 
at this time would be fraught with the direst consequences. No man ap- 
preciates this fact in its broad significance better than President Roosevelt, 
and he voiced the sentiment of those who have pioneered that these things 
might be, when he said: ‘‘Apply irrigation so that it will be of use to the 
homemaker.’ 
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The Story of a Man Who Gave 
up a Promising Career for 
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Love never fails to master what 
he finds, 
But works a different way in 
— different minds. 
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“The business of the day was over, and the crowd began to pour out of the gallery” 


Wits Gorpon returned to his old home in 
the southern city of Palmeston under cir- 
cumstances which would have discouraged ninety- 
nine men in a hundred. They did not discourage 
Gordon in the least. It was the opinion of his 
friends that he had given up a promising career 
for purely sentimental reasons. It was Gordon's 
opinion that he carried his career under his hat. 

Even his uncle, Lawyer John Gaines, who was 
the young man’s only surviving relative in Pal- 
meston, believed that Gordon had come home 
beaten, and that it might take some time for him 
to get into condition for another fight with the 
world. On the contrary, Gordon had returned 
to Palmeston prepared to lead a strenuous life 
and to make several other people—including 
Uncle John Gaines,—lead it also. Before dis- 
closing how he accomplished this feat, the inci- 
dents leading up to his unhappy home-com‘ng 
must be briefly stated. 

Gordon had been in New York six years. He 
was an electrical engineer, neither famous nor 
altogether unknown. His principal study had 
been directed toward the subject of electric trac- 
tion, and, at the time when fate laid a plan to 
get him out of the metropolis and send him back 
to the quiet little city of Palmeston, he was engaged 
in carrying out a contract to equip a suburban 
trolley line, and there was a good chance that he 
might make some money out of it. 

Then came Nellie Ormond, obedient to the 
summons of destiny. Nellie was from Palmeston, 
and Gordon remembered her as a schoolgirl whom 
people stared at because she was so pretty. She 
came to New York to visit friends, to study music, 
and to escape the attentions of one of the most 
obstinate, selfish, and nerve-harrowing suitors that 
ever a girl was called upon to reject since one- 
sided love first began to make trouble in the 
world. The young man in question was named 
Duncan Carroll. His personal appearance sug- 
gested an Indian, and in the matter of ruthless 
persistency no aborigine ever equaled him. 

When Nellie and Gordon met in New York, 


they promptly fell in love with one another. 
Probably it was a relief to the girl to find out 
that a suitor for her hand need not necessarily be 
an object of terror. Gordon was an exceptionally 
cheerful young man, and Nellie was in a mood 
to thoroughly appreciate his disposition. So they 
became engaged, and the wedding day was set. 

They were to be married in New York, and 
Nellie’s aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Ormond, went to 
witness the ceremony. In her house in Palmes- 
ton the orphaned girl had lived since her youth. 
Two days before the wedding should have taken 
place, Nellie fell on a flight of stairs and it 
crippled her. Nobody ever knew why. No two 
doctors ever agreed about the case, nor could the 
injury be precisely defined. Apparently, the only 
wound was upon the back of the poor girl’s head; 
yet, as a result of it, she could not walk a step, 
or even stand without assistance. 

In spite of Gordon's entreaties, the wedding was 
postponed. Nellie would not marry him: she 
would not chain him to a cripple. She remained 
in New York some months, in the hope of re- 
covery; and then, as her very small income and 
her aunt's combined were insufficient to meet the 
expenses of decent living in the big city, they de- 
cided to return to Palmeston. When Gordon 
discovered that this decision was irrevocable, he 
closed out all his business interests in New York, 
accepting cruel losses with a smiling countenance, 
and went home to Palmeston, to be near the 
woman he loved in the time of her sorrow. 

On the day of his return, a telegram addressed 
to Lawyer John Gaines went astray, and, as a _re- 
sult of this error, Mr. Gaines did not know that 
his nephew was in the city, until the young man 
suddenly appeared in the dusty and somber law 
office about ten o’ clock the following forenoon. 

‘«My boy!’’ exclaimed Gaines, springing to 
his feet and overturning his chair, ‘‘I didn’t 
know t 

««So I inferred,’’ said Gordon. ‘‘ Otherwise you'd 
have been at the station to meet me last evening. 
However, we got along all right, for fortunately 
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we both know the city well. Are you at leisure?’’ 

‘Leisure ?’’ echoed Gaines. 

‘*I’ve got some rather important business to 
talk about.’’ 

‘« Business, eh?’’ responded the lawyer; ‘<I un- 
derstood from your letter that you had made no 
plans, —’’ 

‘‘T hadn’t,"’ answered Gordon; ‘‘but I made 
one within ten minutes after my arrival in this 
city. Uncle, do you want to be counsel to a lively 
corporation ?"’ 

‘What's the corporation going to do?'’ de- 
manded the lawyer. 

‘«Its most important work,’’ said Gordon, with 
a sudden change of manner, ‘will be to prove to 
one dear little girl that she has not wrecked a cer- 
tain young man’s prospects by bringing him back 
to his home city. That fear lies upon her heart 
like a mountain of lead. Remove it, and who 
knows? She may be light enough to walk again, 
just as she used to do. So, the prime business of 
the corporation is to succeed; to be worth while; 
to make life interesting for all of us, and, by 
jingo,”’ he added, with a laugh, ‘‘I think it will 
do that, if it doesn’t do anything else."’ 

‘‘What’s the scheme?’’ asked Gaines, ‘and 
where did you strike it ?’’ 

‘Right outside the station,’’ answered Gordon. 
‘‘We could n't find a carriage, and so we availed 
ourselves of the good old City Railway. It is 
the same City Railway, Uncle John; it has the 
same old bobtailed cars, and the same venerable 
steeds. They haven’t changed a horse or a rail, 
since I was here six years ago; and, when I car- 
ried Nellie in my arms last evening, and put her 
into that rickety dry-goods box on wheels, I said 
to myself: ‘Is this possible? Is it to be believed 
that I have struck such luck ?’’’ 

‘*«What do you mean ?"’ 

‘«] mean,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘that here’s a town 
of fifty thousand people that is twenty years be- 
hind the times in the matter of its transit facili- 
ties, and here is Willis Gordon, who knew all 
about it, —or ought to have known,—and yet the 
angel of his destiny had to pound him, and cuff 
him, and drag him back by the scruff of his neck, 
in order that he might give his native place an 
up-to-date electric road, and reap the reward for 
that public service.’’ 

‘*But, my dear boy,’’ said Gaines, looking very 
much disappointed, ‘‘there would n't be a dollar 
in such a venture as that.’’ 

««What!’’ exclaimed Gordon, —‘‘in a town built 
like this? The banks are over here, and the whole- 
sale district away over there; the best residence 
section is a mile behind me as | sit in this chair, 
and the dry-goods stores half a mile in front of 
me. My dear old uncle, I guess you haven't 
studied the transit problem."’ 

‘*Nobody rides on the City Railway,’’ said 
Gaines. 

‘*Why should anybody ride on it?’’ retorted 
Gordon. ‘‘An active man can beat its cars, afoot, 
and a well-dressed woman is afraid to get into one 
of them. Uncle, it’s the road that makes the 
traffic, not the traffic that makes the road. This 
proposition here is a mere question of manage- 
ment.’’ 

‘«But, even supposing that the thing would 
pay,’’ said Gaines, ‘‘where are you going to get 
the capital? Such a road would cost—’’ 

‘«Three quarters of a million before we start a 
car.”’ 

«*You can’t raise it here,’’ said the lawyer, 
shaking his head. ‘‘It’s been talked of, now and 
then, but nobody could see anything in it.’’ 

‘*Thank Heaven!”’ 

««Could you command the money.in New York?"’ 

‘«T don’t want to command it in New York,”’ 
answered Gordon. ‘‘I want local capital in this 
thing, and I'll get it. Now let’s say a word 
about the franchise. How's the board of alder- 
men ?”’ 

The lawyer instantly assumed a confident air. 

‘«Now we descend to subjects which I under- 
stand,’’ said he. ‘‘I may not know much about 
transit problems, but I will venture to say a few 
words about Palmeston politics. Our board, as 
you know, consists of seventeen members. It 
contains, at present, four absolutely honest, high- 
minded men, —Atkins, Cartwright, Lawrence, and 
Wellington,—and four absolutely dishonest, low- 
minded rascals,—Burns, Hardwick, Norton, and 
Pratt. The other nine men are about the aver- 
age, —practical politicians, most of them, and you 
know what that means.’’ 

‘«Could n't ask for a better board,’’ said Gordon. 

The lawyer looked uneasy. 
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‘You would n’t use money, my boy?’’ he said. 
‘«Certainly not,’’ answered Gordon; ‘‘ but it will 


be used against me. As soon as this matter is 
broached we shall have rivals in the field.’’ 

‘«Then it’s all over,’’ said Gaines. ‘‘At least 
ten men of that board can be bought, and in ad- 
dition you will certainly have the opposition of 
the four good men whom I named, Atkins, Cart- 
wright, Lawrence, and Wellington, They are 
ultra-conservative, old-fashioned, slow-going busi- 
ness men, and, if they suspect that your scheme 
has insufficient backing, that will absolutely settle 
it with them. However, you can buy up the City 
Railway for very little money.’’ 

‘«] shall need more than that,’’ responded Gor- 
don. ‘‘The board must give me more streets. 
Pa'meston has grown precisely as the projectors 
of the City Railway thought it wouldn't We 
shall organize a new company, get a new fran- 
chise, and absorb the old concern. You are our 
counsel, Uncle John, and you began to draw a 
salary half an hour ago. Now let’s break off the 


conference, and go up to see Nellie. As counsel 
to the new railway company, you will not fail to 
present its case in a proper light to her.”’ 

‘There's one point we haven't touched,’’ said 
the lawyer, rising. ‘‘ Duncan Carroll controls the 
policy of the ‘Courier,’ for he owns a majority of 
the stock, and the confounded paper is influential 
here. Heaven only knows why, for it is as cor- 
rupt as Satan. When Carroll learns that you are 
back of this scheme,—’’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Gordon, ‘‘I expect to have quite 
a bit of fun with Mr. -Carroll.’’ 

‘‘Fun ?’’ echoed the lawyer,— ‘‘wow!”’ 

In the parlor of her aunt's house sat pretty 
Nellie Ormond, staring sadly into the fire. Upon 
the opposite side of the hearth was Aunt Eliza- 
beth, bolt upright in her chair, as always, and 
busy with some old-fashioned fancy work. From 
time to time she looked over the top of her glasses 
at Nellie, with a severe and gloomy pity very dis- 
tressing to the object of it. 

Aunt Elizabeth was a product of both the North 
and the South, and the New England element of 
her nature was upon the outside. Her manner 
of receiving Gaines and Gordon 
indicated clearly that they were 
entering the house of affliction, 
and it was so impressive that even 
the veteran lawyer's long experi- 
ence in saying the thing that he 
did not believe scarcely enabled 
him to greet Nellie with good 
cheer. But Gordon’s hand 
pressed his arm and reminded 
him which side of the case he 
represented. 


‘Upon my word,’’ said he, ‘*I 
am surprised,—surprised and 
delighted. Our southern air has 
already made you well.’’ 


‘«That would be a miracle,’’ 
responded Nellie, ‘‘and you are 
right in suggesting one, for noth- 
ing less will serve.”’ 

‘‘Miracles are the likeliest 
things in the world,’’ said Gor- 
don. ‘‘Providence dispenses 
them with both hands. I have 
just received my own share of this 
bounty, and I have been showing 
it to Uncle John.’’ 

‘*Really,’’ said the lawyer, ‘it 
does appear that Will’s coming 
to Palmeston just at this time was 
a most fortunate thing for him.’’ 

‘Fortunate ?’’ echoed Nellie. 

At this, for some inexplicable 
reason, Aunt Elizabeth began to 
cry. The spectacle was doubly 
grievous, for she did not in the 
slightest degree relax the metallic rigidity of her 
posture, and her face remained as firm as that of an 
ancient Roman soldier. Though one had seen 
Aunt Elizabeth weep five hundred times, the illu- 
sion of beholding an iron nature melting at last 
in the furnace of unendurable affliction was ever 
the same. Gordon found her handkerchief: it 
was always lost at such times, and he had learned 
the likeliest places to look for it. While the young 
man was extracting it from the bottom of her 
workbasket, Uncle John Gaines launched out 
upon a description of the new project. 

He was a good special pleader, picturesque and 
enthusiastic, and his effort upon this occasion 
amazed even his nephew, who had the advantage 
of believing what was said. Presently Gaines 
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himself began to believe it; he warmed to his 
theme; he spoke sincerely and convincingly. 
Nellie sat up straight in her chair, and took Gor- 
don’s hand as he knelt beside her. The girl's 
eyes brightened and her color rose; she was almost 
the Nellie of the good days, for the terror of her 
life was vanishing away, and the vision of herself 
as the millstone dragging her lover down was 
being dispelled. 

When the two men left the house they walked 
for some distance in silence. Then Gordon sud- 
denly threw his arm around his uncle’s shoulders 
with a grip that almost crushed him. 

««My boy,’’ said Gaines, responding to this ex- 
pression of gratitude, ‘‘I understand now why 
you rein this fight, and why you’ ve got to win it."’ 

Gordon devoted about a week to a study of the 
city. He had once known it thoroughly, and it 
had not greatly changed. At the end of that 
period he knew what he wanted from the alder- 
men, and he had found one of them, not quite so 
conservative as Messrs. Atkins, Cartwright, Law- 
rence, and Wellington, who was willing to intro- 
duce the ordinance. 

Meanwhile, Gaines had been negotiating with 
the fossils who controlled the City Railway, and, 
for an insignificant cash forfeit, had secured the 
option that he wanted. Gordon had begun his 
work with local capitalists, and had encountered 
the same argument advanced by his Uncle John, 
—that the business done by the existing line was 
an index of what the new company might expect. 

A complete absurdity, a view wholly wrong and 
childish, is often the hardest to combat in a busi- 
ness matter. If youcan find a man who maintains 
that two and two make five, you will never be out 
of a job again, for you may always labor trying to 
convince him that two and two make four. The 
men whom Gordon wanted in this enterprise 
seemed to be possessed by a similar mental per- 
versity. 

At the week's end he had not secured the 
pledge of a dollar, nor so much asa word of en- 
couragement, yet he was not in the smallest degree 
disquieted. 

Thus far he had dealt confidentially in this 
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days, yelled and danced in the edge of the woods, 
our forefathers were not alarmed, but silence 
always meant mischief. Gordon made inquiries, 
and learned that Carroll had departed for New 
York. ‘Then he knew thata real fight was on. 
His anticipations were accurate, for Carroll pres- 
ently returned, accompanied by a very quiet 
gentleman whom Gordon well knew to be a repre- 
sentative of great street railway interests. 

The two arrived. at ten o'clock on a Thursday 
morning, and the board of aldermen met at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, yet it appeared that all 
the members were already well posted in regard 
to the situation. In fact, though little had been 
printed about the project, it had been completely 
discussed in political circles, and to some extent 
by the public at large. , 

Gordon’s ordinance was introduced by Alder- 
man Lenhart, -a fairly good man, representing the 
ward which would probably be most benefited by 
the new line. He asked that it be referred to a 
special committee, and Alderman Atkins opposed 
the motion. A discussion ensued, which made 
it clear that the board was divided into three par- 
ties, as follows :— 

1.—The ‘‘four respectables,’’ (as they had 
once been called,) whose spokesman was Atkins. 
These men seemed to distrust the financial re- 
sponsibility of Gordon’s company, and were 
plainly opposed to the franchise. 

2.—Five or six aldermen who favored the 
scheme because it would be popular with their 
constituents. 

5.—The ‘strikers,"” who were out for the 
money of the northern syndicate, and therefore 
were anxious to keep Gordon’s scheme alive, in 
order to increase the value of their votes. Upon 
this basis they favored reference to a special com- 
mittee, and this view prevailed. The committee 
appointed was thought to be very favorable to 
Gordon, yet the ultimate result could not be in 
doubt. The conservatives would vote against 
Gordon, and enough of the ‘‘strikers’’ would be 
bought to make his defeat certain, unless he 
could find some means to meet this exigency. 
But to prevent the purchase of five men in a 
board where ten were for sale was 
a labor for Hercules. 

The next day the ‘‘Courier’’ 
shot off its blast. The article was 
evidently written by Carroll him- 
self, and he could wield a sharp 
pen. Moreover, he was extremely 
well informed in the maiter. He 
seemed to know exactly how Gor- 
don was situated, and he stated 
positively (and truthfully,) that 
certain local capitalists, whose 
names had been mentioned, were 
not behind the enterprise for the 
amount of one lonesome pica- 
yune. Carroll asserted that 
Gordon’s whole scheme was a 
‘«strike;’’ that he had known 
that competent people were to 
offer proper street railway facili- 
ties to Palmeston, and that he 
had hatched his little plot in 
order to be bought out. 

Of the two other papers of con- 
sequence, one was neutral, and 
the second outspoken for Gordon 
for motives which are sometimes 
called patriotic. ‘‘A Palmeston 
boy,’’ said this paper, ‘‘ will give 
us a road in which Palmeston’s 
citizens will have a real and vital 
interest.’’ 








“sit has the same old bobtailed cars 
and the same venerable steeds’” 


matter, but, when he went to Gaines to present 
the data for the franchise ordinance which the 
lawyer was to draw up, he made a suggestion 
looking toward publicity. 

“Uncle John,’’ said he, ‘‘I want you to see 
that a quiet tip gets into the ‘Courier’ office 
right away.”’ 

Gaines shook his head doubtfully, but Gordon 
was firm. He said that he wanted to draw the 
enemy's fire. Having learned to respect his 
nephew's judgment, Gaines executed his commis- 
sion very neatly, but nothing happened. The 
‘«Courier’’ failed to print a line about the matter. 

Gordon was somewhat perplexed, but he re- 
membered that Duncan Carroll looked like an 
Indian. When the noble red men, in the old 


It was a gloomy outlook, tak- 
ing it all together; yet Gordon 
was happy, Gaines was cheerful, 
and Nellie Ormond: had taken a 
new hold upon life. 

The special committee was exceedingly prompt. 
It reported favorably, after only a week’s consid- 
eration. Then a public hearing was ordered, and 
it was' well packed by Carroll, who had labored 
day and night in stirring up protests. Yet he had 
committed the common error of going too far, and 
had made a martyr of Gordon. The detestable 
motive of revenge underlying the attack had be- 
come known, despite Gordon's efforts to keep it 
out of the fight, and Carroll’s conduct was roundly 
denounced. A vote of the whole city would have 
passed the franchise, but at the public hearing 
there were ten of its opponents to one of its 
advocates. 

At the aldermen’s next meeting, Mr. Atkins, as 
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the mouthpiece of the four respectabilities, offered 
certain amendments, in the form of concessions to 
the city from the company, by way of payment for 
the franchise. They were understood to represent 
the demand which these four aldermen would 
subsequently make upon the New York capital- 
ists; that is, they would not vote for Gordon's bill 
under any circumstances, because they distrusted 
the financial soundness of his company, but they 
would eventually grant a franchise to the New 
York capitalists on the conditions indicated by 
these amendments. Naturally, Gordon's friends 
voted against them, and so did the men who had 
been fought by the opposition, for, though the 
terms would have been accepted by the northern 
syndicate rather than lose the franchise, it was 
unwise to concede such a point at the beginning 
of the game. The amendments were tuerefore 
lost, and the whole matter went over for a week. 

This voting revealed pretty clearly the strength 
of the parties. Gordon had only five friends, ex- 
clusive of the presiding officer, and of these at 
least two could have been bought by the syndicate, 
if their votes had been required. The newspaper 
that favored Gordon said, the next morning :— 

‘The final ballot will stand eleven to five un- 
less the corrupt ring can be broken.”’ 

Meanwhile, the persistent talk of sums paid for 
votes—sums which seemed enormous in that 
small and inexperienced city,—began to exert a 
powerful influence. The value of any article rises 
when it becomes evident that there are men who 
will pay a great price for it. Men of means who 
could see nothing in the scheme when Gordon 
had first broached it to them began to take a dif- 
ferent view. He received several substantial 
pledges, and, during that final week, he found 
himself in a position which, through his experi- 
ence and knowledge of similar enterprises, he 
knew to be equivalent to success,—if he could 
get the franchise. 

But Duncan Carroll was as sure that Gordon 
would not get that franchise as he was of his own 
individual existence, for, in a safe hiding place, 
he had the written pledges of seven purchased 
aldermen. It was he that had handled the cor- 
ruption fund, and he had done it with great skill. 

Yet it was not the defeat of Gordon’s commer- 
cial ambition that Carroll really desired. Jealousy 
was at the root of it all; he would rather have seen 
Gordon own the city of Palmeston—yes, and the 
whole state,—than see him the husband of Nellie 
Ormond. He heard whispers that Nellie was re- 
covering; that the wedding day had been set; and 
these matters burned his brain, which was good 
fuel, for in those days he kept it constantly sup- 
plied with alcohol. The jealousy and the alcohol 
combined led him to do a very reckless thing. 

On the forenoon of the day when the aldermen 
were to meet, Nellie was sitting alone in the par- 
lor of her aunt's house. Suddenly the door 
opened, and Duncan Carroll appeared. He had 
taken a view of the room through a window, and, 
finding all things suitable to his purpose, had 
entered, without the formality of ringing the door 
bell. 

The manner of his coming was sufficiently 
startling, and his naturally wild and formidable 
appearance was accentuated by the strain of ex- 
citement. Nellie was frightened to her very soul, 
so frightened that she forgot her infirmity, and 
sprang to her feet. Then, in the midst of her 
alarm, a great wave of ecstasy swept over her. 
From head to heel she felt the rush of a new 
strength. It passed instantly, and yet there she 
stood, as she had not been able to stand before 
since the day of her injury. 

Carroll was wholly unaware that this rejuvena- 
tion had been sudden. He merely believed the 
girl to be just as she used to be, pulsating with 
vigor and radiant with beauty, and his heart blazed. 

‘‘This is a business interview,’’ said he, with 
an attempt at a smile; ‘‘somewhat abrupt, per- 
haps; but don’t be alarmed. Not to waste words 
about it, I have Willis Gordon at a disadvantage. 
What shall I do with him?’’ 

‘*You can’t do anything,’’ said Nellie. 

‘«He has staked all he has, and probably more, 
on this franchise,’’ rejoined Carroll, trying to speak 
smoothly, ‘‘and he will not get it. You must 
know that.’’ 

‘‘I_ know nothing of the kind,’’ 
looking him straight in the eyes. 

Carroll was amazed. Being thoroughly con- 
vinced of his own power, and sure that it must 
be understood by his adversary, he had counted 
upon Nellie’s complete comprehension of the situ- 
ation. He believed that Gordon had given up 


said Nellie, 
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the franchise as lost, and that his only hope was 
the vain one of successfully opposing the northern 
syndicate’s application, and thus making some- 
thing out of a compromise. Apparently he had 
not dared to tell Nellie, and it flashed through 
Carroll's mind that this fact made his own posi- 
tion stronger. 

‘*Do you know who are for him and who are 
against him in the board?’’ he demanded. 

««Much better than you do,’’ answered Nellie. 

Her calmness maddened him. 

«I can bring you proofs,’’ he began. 

‘‘Bring them,’’ she cried. ‘‘I wonder that 
you didn’t do it. You came to extort a promise 
from me. You want me to give my word that I 
will not marry Willis Gordon. Well, I won't 
give it. There’s no reason—’’ 

«If I can prove to you—’’ he broke in, half 
crazed with excitement. 

‘«Then you shall have the promise,’ 
‘*but—”’ 

««Wait! Wait here!’’ he cried, and ran out of 
the room, 

Dazed with the utter insanity of this interview, 
Nellie stood there trying to remember what she 
had said, and, as the words came back to her, 
she was amazed and terrified. She called her 
aunt’s name,.and then the servant's, but no one 
heard. It was necessary to rely upon her own 
newly-recovered power, and she began slowly to 
walk toward the door. She was weak, but her 
limbs obeyed the command of her will; she 
walked with labor, almost as if it was a new 
labor, but the joy of it was unspeakable. 

Half an hour later the door of John Gaines’s 
office opened, and Nellie tottered into the room 
and sank into a chair. 

««I’ ve seen Duncan Carroll,’’ she gasped, ‘‘and 
I’m afraid—oh, why did you let me know any- 
thing about it?’’ 

Overwhelmed by many kinds of wonder the 
lawyer could scarcely find a voice, but at length 
he managed to ask her what had happened, and 
she repeated the words that had passed between 
her and Carroll as nearly as she could. 

««] don’t believe he understood,’’ said Gaines, 
when she had finished, ‘‘but we must take no 
chances. He’s gone to get proofs, pledges, evi- 
dence. The fellow is out of his head. I’ll meet 
him at your house. You mustn't go there. Wait 
here.”’ 

Nellie waited,—interminable minutes making 
up an immeasurable hour. Then Aunt Elizabeth 
appeared, and she wept over Nellie, over the 
story that she had to tell her, and over the lunch 
that she had brought her,—a quite unnecessary 
provision, as the girl was far too excited to eat. 

‘*Duncan Carroll came to the house,’’ said 
Aunt Elizabeth, ‘‘and Mr. Gaines was there with 
an officer. They tried to arrest Carroll in our 
front yard, but he got away. They're hunting 
for him, and they think he’s left town; and Willis 
says he’s glad of it, and hopes he’ ll have such a 
good time that he'll never want to come back. I 
don’t understand much about it, except that Mr. 
Gaines and Willis have decided not to arrest any- 
body else, and to let everything go on just as it 
would have gone if this hadn't happened.’’ 

Another hour dragged itself away, and neither 
Gaines nor Gordon appeared. The aldermen must 
be in session this time, and it was sheer misery 
not to know what was happening. 


said she, 


‘«We must go to the City Hall,’’ said Nellie, at | 


length; ‘‘I positively can’t stand this any longer.”’ 

Aunt Elizabeth protested that Nellie could 
never get to the City Hall; that she had un- 
doubtedly exhausted herself in her previous ef- 
forts that day, and would pay a heavy price. 
Nevertheless Nellie did get to the City Hall with 
the aid of an express wagon, which was the first 
conveyance they found upon the street, and with 
her aunt's assistance she successfully climbed the 
long flights of stairs leading to the public gallery. 
It was crowded, and they could see nothing, but 
they found a place where they could hear. 

‘The clerk will call the roll,’’ said a voice. 
There was a pause; then a different voice said :— 

‘«Mr. Atkins.’’ 

‘Yea!’ 

The single word was pronounced in a tone of 
great dignity, and there was a sensation in the 
gallery. The leader of the honest opposition to 
the franchise had voted in its favor. 

‘«Mr. Burns.’’ 

««Nay!”’ 

Hisses came from the gallery. The leader of the 
dishonest opposition had put himself on record. 

‘«Mr. Cartwright.”’ 
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SUCCESS 


**Yea!’’ said Mr. Cartwright, firmly. 

It was now plain to all that the 
four respectabilities of the board had 
changed their position and that the 
ordinance would pass. The vote was 
nine to seven in its favor, and, as 
there was a perfect certainty that the 
mayor would sign it, the fight was won. 

‘But I thought those men were 
against Willis!’’ exclaimed Aunt Eliza- 
beth, when the truth had penetrated 
her mind. ‘Mr. Atkins, Mr. Cart- 
wright, Mr. ,° 

‘« They’ ve been with him fora long 
time,’’ replied Nellie. ‘‘The first 
thing he did was to lay his plans fully 
before those men, and to win their 
support. They were never in favor 
of the northern syndicate. It was 
only necessary to make them believe 
in Willis, and he accomplished it. But, 
if they had openly favored him, the 
syndicate would merely have bought 
nine men instead of seven, though the 
last two would have ‘come high,’ as 
Willis told me. ‘It was necessary to 
make them think that Mr. Atkins and 
his friends were against us, and the’ 











secret has been kept. I was afraid I 
had betrayed it this morning,-—why, 
what’s the matter, aunty ?’’ 

Mrs. Ormond was hunting for her 
handkerchief. Failing to find it, she 
convulsively covered her eyes with her hands, 

‘«T should have thought you might have trusted 
me!’’ she sobbed. 

The interesting business of the day was over, 
and the crowd began to pour out of the gallery. 
Nellie and her aunt were swept with it, but in the 
large hall they found space and two chairs. There 


The Value of Patience : 


I" is said that one of the most striking qualities of the 

great Duke of Marlborough, who won every impor- 
tant battle he fought, was his inexhaustible patience. 
Burton, in his excellent ‘‘ History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne,”’ observes that, unlike most men of great self-reli- 
ance,the duke, instead of shunning counsel and discussion, 
courted them, and conducted them with absolute calm- 
ness and courtesy. They never changed his views, but 
they won him supporters. Combining with caution an 
unmatched promptitude of vision, he never did a rash 
act, or missed an opportunity for striking an effective 
blow. His fertility in resources was so great that, if one 
way was closed, there was always another opening, and 
therefore he was less amenable to disappointment when 
his favorite scheme was thwarted than men of smaller re- 
sources, who, if their one pet project is forbidden, are 
helpless. 

Of all the lessons which the young man who would 
succeed in life has to learn, one of the hardest and most 
indispensable is that which the hero of Blenheim, Ramil- 
lies, and Malplaquet so thoroughly learned,—the lesson 
of patience. ‘‘To know how to wait,’’ says De Maistre, 
“*is the secret of success.’’ ‘‘ He that can have patience,”’ 
says Franklin, ‘‘can have what he will.’’ In business,at 
the bar, in medical practice, in the ministry, and in every 
other calling, the secret of success is not in brilliancy of 
talents, in promptness of action, or even in energy, need- 
ful as that is, but in ability to bide one’s time. Time is 
an important elementin all solid achievement. The fruits 
that are best worth plucking ripen slowly, therefore the 
man who would win a great and lasting success must 
learn both ‘‘to labor and /o wai?.’’ He must put his 
faith, not in brilliant genius, in tricks and devices, in oc- 
casional splendid spurts and dashes, but in regular, 
measured, persistent effort,—effort unvarying and never- 
failing,—not necessarily slow, but never made at a faster 
rate than can be maintained to the end, ‘‘reminding you 
of the steady, never-accelerated movement of a great en- 
gine’s eccentric-beam.” 

Partial successes and temporary triumphs, instead of 
tempting one to relax his struggles in the race of life, 
should only stimulate him to redouble his efforts. The 
shouts of the spectators, as he passes one milestone after 
another, instead of deluding him with the opinion that he 
is sure of the prize, should have no other effect than to 
urge him on with ceaseless, unhurrying, unintermitting 
effort, over the road that lies between him and the goal. 
The reason why great successes in life are so rare is that 
men are tempted to relax their efforts when the impera- 
tive demands of life have been satisfied. There would 
hardly be any limit to attainment if the same pains which 
they were compelled to take to gain their resting-place 
were afterwards employed in rising to fresh heights. 

It is the brilliant, quick, keen-witted man who is most 
likely to lack patience; therefore Frenchmen have less of 
it than Englishmen,and Germans and Americans less than 
either of the others. Want of patience is sometimes con- 
founded with want of industry, when, in fact, the most 
industrious of men are frequently found to be the most im- 
petuous. Impatient, ceaseless industry is one of the most 
dangerous qualities a man can have. His impatience 
leads him to work when he should be resting and recruit- 
ing his energies, and it drives him to scamp his work, or 
to do it in such a way that he has to unravel as much as 
he weaves, to pull down with one hand as much as he 
piles up with the other. An impatient man is almost sure 
to be slovenly,and,the more restless his activity, the more 
unmitigated will his slovenliness be. 

‘*There is no road too long,’’ says that keen observer 
of men, La Bruyére, ‘‘for the man who advances deliber- 


“*l know nothing of the kind,’ said 
Nellie, 
in the 





looking him straight 
eyes” 


Gordon discovered them, and Nellie sprang up to 


greet him. His eyes filled with tears as he looked 
at her. 


‘« Nellie, dear,’’ he said, taking both her hands, 
‘this day’s work is worth half a million dollars 
to me, and the sight of you like this is worth a 
million millions!’’ 


William Mathews 


ately and without undue haste; there are no honors too 
distant to the man who prepares for them with patience."’ 
The enormous patience which men and women often 
manifest in the acquisition of comparatively low and triv- 
ial accomplishments should shame the restlessness and 
impatience of persons who are engaged in noble and use- 
ful pursuits. With what ceaseless, monotonous repeti- 
tion, and after how many humiliating failures, do the 
violinist who plays a sonata and the danseuse who turns a 
pirouette acquire their dexterity! Through how many 
long, weary years has Paderewski sat on the piano stool 
from morning till night, practicing almost incessantly, ex- 
cept for meals and elementary instruction, before his 
touch of the keys seems miraculous,and his fingers, as the 

fly swiftly to and fro, seem almost to be instinct with 
thought and feeling oozing from their tips, as if his soul 
had descended into his hands! Young men are too apt, 
in this fiery and impatient age—when, as Longfellow says, 
we seem to live in the midst of a battle, there is such a 
din, such a hurrying to and fro,—to regard the virtue we 
have commended as ‘“‘slow;"’ yet Count Buffon, one of 
the greatest writers of France, defined genius as patience; 
and Newton, who intellectually overtopped, perhaps, all 
other men, ancient or modern, attributed his sublime dis- 
coveries to ‘‘patient thought.’’ Many of the greatest 
military leaders, from Hannibal and Czesar to Washing- 
ton, Wellington, and Grant, have combined colossal pa- 
tience with extraordinary readiness, vigor, and quickness 
of thought and action; and a friend of Frederick William, 
emperor of Germany, who was rapid enough in the council 
and on the battlefield, said: ‘‘The great point I have 
always admired in him is his power to wait patiently.” 


™ » 

Where He Crossed the Equator 

AS ONE of the very few occasions when the wit of Rufus 
Choate was foiled, an incident is recalled when that 

brilliant lawyer was examining one Dick Barton, chief 
mate of the ship ‘‘ Challenge.”” Choate had cross-examined 
him for over an hour, hurling questions with the speed of 
a rapid-fire gun. 

‘Was there a moon that night?’’ 

“Te ae: 

‘*Did you see it?’’ 

“No, ox.” 

‘“Then how did you know there was a moon ?”’ 

‘The ‘Nautical Almanac’ said so, and I'll believe that 


sooner than any lawyer in the world.”’ 
“Be civil, sir. i 


And now tell me in what latitude and 
longitude you crossed the equator ?’’ 

‘*Ah, you are joking."’ 

‘*No, sir, I'm in earnest and I desire an answer.” 

‘“That's more than I can give."’ 

‘‘Indeed. You a chief mate and unable to answer so 
simple a question!"’ 

‘Yes, the simplest question I ever was asked. I thought 
even a fool of a lawyer knew there's no latitude at the 
equator.”’ 

“ » 
IT NEVER ROSE ABOVE ONE STORY 


Chief Justice Story attended a public dinner in Boston 
at which Edward Everett was present. Desiring to pay a 
delicate compliment to the latter, the learned judge pro- 
posed as a volunteer toast:— 

‘Fame follows merit where Everett goes.” 

The brilliant scholar arose and responded :— =P 

““To whatever heights judicial learning may attain in 
this country, it will never get above one Story.” 
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FEW subjects lend themselves so readily as history to the 

needs of a man or a woman who has the spirit of a 
student without the opportunities of college or profes- 
sional study. It requires no expensive laboratory, no out- 
fit of instruments, no fee for experts. For a few dollars 
one may tap the ripest wisdom of Gibbon, Gardiner, or 
Parkman, provided he is willing to add his own time and 
will apply himself systematically. A solid hour of thought- 
ful and well-directed historical reading every day for a 
year will give a working: acquaintance with the essential 
details of the world’s development. Another year of the 
same kind will give a good grasp on two of the four fields 
of history described further on. As for materials, three 
sorts of books are requisite: literary helps, brief basal 
books, and secondary narrative sources. 


These Books Will materially Help a Student 


First of all, a student needs to have at his hand two or 
three books of reference, among them Ploetz’s ‘‘ Epitome 
of Ancient, Medizeval, and Modern History,"’ a sort of 
chronological summary, with exact dates and the most im- 
portant events indicated by special type. Every student 
of history ought to have continually at hand a historical 
atlas; a small and tolerably accurate one is Townsend 
MacCoun’s “‘ Historical Geography of the United States.”’ 
For a general atlas of modern history, a good school geog- 
raphy is often very helpful; the most convenient large 
work is the ‘‘Century Atlas.’’ No good select bibliog- 
raphy of history in general can be suggested, though on 
several fields or countries there are special works. The 
reader may conveniently find good books through the spe- 
cial and chapter bibliographies in the best text-books. 

The second necessity is for a few brief books as a back- 
bone. When beginning a field of history, the best way is 
to take up one of the recent advanced high school text- 
books and to red it carefully so as to see how things fit 
together. In 1293 a committee of the American Histori- 
cal Association published a ‘‘ Report on the Teaching of 
History ’’ in which it was suggested that the schools give 
four different courses: (1) ancient history from the earliest 
records of mankind to the year 800 A.D.; (2) medizeval 
and modern history from 800 to the present time; (3) Eng- 
lish history; (4) history of the United States, colonial and 
federal. Since several publishers have announced series 
of four volumes, based on this division, the reader of his- 
tory will find several suitable introductory books, likely to 
be interesting, prepared by trained scholars, illustrated 
with significant pictures and good maps, and fitting to- 
gether in sets. 

Any one whois really interested in history will find some 
favorite period, epoch, or country, in which he may study 
in some detail. The world is a large place, and so many 
things have happened since its creation that nothing is 
more forbidding than a universal history, whether in one 
or twenty-five volumes. The writer once read, studied, 
and absorbed that compound of sawdust and treacle, 
Freeman's ‘‘Outlines;’’ and the only two things which 
remain from all that study are the facts that, on a single 
page of Freeman, the word ‘‘time'’ occurs twelve times, 
and that reference is made to the distinction between or- 
thodox and Arian Christianity, though just what this dis- 
tinction is is somehow no longer clear. The only way to 
understand anything about history is to begin with regular 
reading, covering in a few volumes the general ground, 
and then to take up some field small enough so that one 
may get acquainted with the men and the times. 


The History of America Is a Fascinating Subject 


American history, properly presented, is one of the most 
absorbing of all studies. Historical works are divided into 
two schools, the narrative and the philosophical; and 
among the earliest histories that were ever written is a 
masterpiece in each of these kinds. Herodotus is one of 
the best story-tellers that ever lived, and most of his 
stories are both true and to the point. Thucydides, who 
wrote about four hundred years before Christ, is one of 
the clearest of all writers on the causes and motives of 
history. Then for many centuries most of the so-called 
historians were potterers, each repeating the things that 
his predecessors had stated wrong. The modern science 
of historical writing really began about a century and a 
half ago, with Edward Gibbon, whose “History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire"’ shows how an- 
cientry gave place to the modern world. Gibbon’s style 
is like the march of an army, with horsemen prancing, 
foot-soldiers stepping as with a single foot, regiment after 
regiment, corps after corps,—banners flying, drums beat- 
ing, and trumpets sounding, in a gorgeous procession. 
**Gibbon”’ is still one of the best books to read, full of 
people, full of stirring events, the real life of a stirring 
time. 

In medizeval and modern history there is no such famous 
writer in English on a great scale, but several excellent 
text-books give an interesting picture of the real forces of 
the times. Both brief and authentic are Ephraim Emer- 
ton’s ‘‘Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages,"’ 
his ‘‘ Renaissance,’’ and George Burton Adams's “ Civil- 
ization During the Middle Ages.'’ The study of such 
books is especially desirable for modern Americans, be- 
cause the medizval folks were so different in their ways of 
thinking, yet so human, and because in the medizval 
Christian church were developed our own religious ideas. 
An emperor like Frederick the Second, or a pope like 
Hildebrand was not only trying to make the world better, 
but also trying to makeitforus. We do not realize that for 
Protestants as much as for Roman Catholics the medizeval 
church is our church; the Reformation could not cut Eng- 
land off from the tradition of all the Christian centuries 
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IV.— HISTORY 











Albert 


[Professor of History, Harvard University] 


Bushnell Hart 


from the birth of the Babe of Bethlehem down to our day. 

On English history there is a rich literature of secondary 
authorities of which the best-known, and in many ways the 
most serviceable, is Macaulay's ‘‘ England."’ It is not an 
accident that Macaulay was and is read all over the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, for he is readable. It is the fashion 
nowadays to decry Macaulay as a one-sided and passion- 
ate writer who expanded the history of a dozen years into 
eight volumes. He writes of the English revolution as a 
grandson of Abraham Lincoln might be expected to write 
about the Civil War; he had a prodigious memory, espe- 
cially for things that told against people he did not like; 
and, though you only get one side of English history when 
you read him, the story goes straight ahead; he tells the 
tale. You imbibe a good wholesome contempt = 
and an undue admiration for the cold and unlovable 
William. Whether Macaulay has used the right tints or 
not, he paints flesh-and-blood figures. 

The general work on English history most read at 
present is J. R. Green's ‘‘ History of the English People,” 
which was written to be read, and, in four good-sized vol- 
umes, you have an account of the rise and growth of Eng- 
land, from the beginning well down toward our own time. 
Green's history is pleasant reading, but the book is not 
adhesive; after all, one carries away less than he thinks. 
A better book for a long view of English history is Gardi- 
ner's ‘‘ English History for Students,’ a single volume of 
moderate size, by a great scholar who knows exactly what 
he is writing about. 


A Two-Volume History of Our Country Is Needed 





On our own country there is a library of secondary his- 
tories of every kind, from ‘‘How Our Land Grew,—in 
Words of One Syllable,”’ to the twelve volumes of George 
Bancroft's ‘‘ History of the United States,’ which covers 
only about half the field. What shall a student select on 
American history? No writer of large reputation among 
historical scholars has, so far, produced that careful, well 
distributed, and entertaining history of the United States 
in two moderate-sized volumes which is so much needed 
nowadays, while half a dozen writers have produced 
strong histories on certain fields of their country's experi- 
ence. Allowing that a student has thoroughly read his 
one-volume backbone history, the best thing for him todo | 
next is, perhaps, to read certain representative volumes | 
from the great American historians. He should begin 
with Parkman; perhaps the ‘‘ Pioneers of France in the 
New World”’ is the most characteristic account of that 
story of the woods which Parkman so much loved. Fora 
knowledge of the frontier and frontiersmen,and especially 
for Indian character, Parkman is as fascinating as Cooper, 
and much nearer the truth. Asa story of wars and men, 
of dangers and heroes, of sea fights and land fights, Park- 
man’s ‘‘Montcalm and Wolfe,’’ in two volumes, is as 
lively and absorbing as one of Stevenson's tales. George 
Bancroft is not a good writer for a self-teaching student. 
He tells a long story, but is all the time trying not so much 
to find truth as to prove his case. On the Revolution, by 
far the most interesting book that has been written is Tre- 
velyan’s ‘‘American Revolution.’’ Though an English- 
man, its author justifies the Revolution, and shows how 
stupidity and neglect alienated the good will of the colo- 
nists. A little further along comes Henry Adams's “‘ His- 
tory of the United States during the Administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison,’ by a grandson of President John 
Quincy Adams. He comes next to Parkman among 
Americans in the power to write a graphic and at the same 
time truthful history. His nine volumes are too detailed 
for the ordinary reader, but his first volume has the live- 
liest and best account of America and Americans a cen- 
tury ago that has ever been written. Ona later epoch, 
the first volume of James Ford Rhodes'’s ‘‘ History of the 
United States since the Compromise of 1850"’ contains a 
similar account of the United States just before the Civil 
War, and his third volume is the best extant account of 
the breaking out of the Civil War, and of the relations of 
Lincoln to that great crisis. 


Good Biography Will often Illuminate History 


A different sort of secondary book is biography, and many 
fields of history can be better understood when events 
are grouped about the life of an individual. For instance, 
Benjamin I. Wheeler's ‘‘Alexander the Great'’ gives a 
better picture of Greek warfare and Greek civilization and 
the Greek world than almost any formal history. Besides 
the long and formal groups, sometimes in many volumes, 





there are now many series of biographies,—‘‘ Great Com- 
manders,'’ ‘‘ Makers of England,’’ ‘‘ Heroes of the Revo- 
lution,’’ ‘‘American Men of Literature,’’ ‘American | 


Statesmen,’ ‘‘ Makers of America,’’ and the like,—which, 
in short, are readable and usually well-studied volumes, | 
and give us a succession of pictures of men and their 
times. One of the most notable of such books is ‘‘ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,’’ which abounds in anecdotes and character- 
izations of the great men ofantiquity: though written several 
centuries after most of the events which it describes, the | 
book has remained classic, and it furnished Shakespeare 
with some of his plots. The reader who has not time for 
the more stately histories may well make choice out of the 
biographies. The persons who have contributed most to 
the history of the world are, perhaps, Pericles, Alexander, 
St. Paul, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, Hildebrand, Pope 
Gregory, Petrarch, Luther, Queen Elizabeth, Louis XIV., | 
Cromwell, William Pitt the elder, Benjamin Franklin, | 
—— Washington, Napoleon, Bismarck, Cavour, and 
Abraham Lincoln, and, for the briefest course of reading, 


after the backbone books, one might take the brief lives of | 
Alexander, Julius Caesar, Charlemagne, Queen Elizabeth, | 
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Be Successful! 
Study Advertising! 


Why can’t YOU do as 
well as Mr. Barker? 





MR. FRANK P. BARKER 


On February 17, 1902, Mr. Frank P. Barker 
wrote Mr. John Lee Mahin, President of the Mahin 
Advertising Company, Chicago, as follows: 


Chicago, I1l., February 17, 1902. 
MR. JOHN L&E MAHIN, 
h 


icago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: May I take the liberty of asking you to recommend 
to me the school which, in your opinion, offers the most thorough 
and practical courses in advertising. eae 

co greatly interested in your recent lecture at the University 
and it was this which prompted me to address you. 

Thanking you in advance, I am 


Yours very respecttully, 
FRANK P. BARKER. 5731 Monroe Avenue. 


On February 18, 1902, Mr. John Lee Mahin 
wrote Mr. Frank P. Barker, recommending the 
Chicago College of Advertising. 


On June 12th, five months later, Mr. Frank P. 
Barker wrote to the Chicago College of Adver- 
tising the following letter : 


Chicago, June 12, 1902. 
CHICAGO COLL BSS OF ADVERTISING, 
icago, Ll. 

GenTLemen: In view of the immense service which your 
course in advertising has been to me, I wish to take the liberty 
of expressing to you my sincere thanks and epee. Since be- 

inning my work as advertising manager for Cahn, Wampold & Co., 
Theve had an opportunity to fully test the value of the instruction 
received from you and I am confident that no other school or 
institution exists which offers a young man such advan- 
tages as yours. 

It is a marvel to me that in three months time you 
can teach a man, ignorant of the first principles of ad- 
vertising, such a mass of vital information. 

The entire secret of the peculiar strength and efficiency of your 
course in advertising is to be found, I believe, in your system and 
methods, which seem to me most inclusive. In every department of 
my work, I experience the benefits of the course taken with you and 
there is ha a problem which that the in- 
struction received m you fails to throw light upon. 

Iam confident that for young men seeking work in one of the 
most fascinating ond most remunerative fields of aevey now to be 
found, there is but one school in which to seek instruc- 
tion and that one is the hogan | College of Ad- 
vertising Thanki u again for your aid and assistance, I am 

sincerely, 


ours very 
FRANK P. BARKER, Adv. Mer. for Cahn, Wampold & Co. 


On June 12th, same date as above letter, Cahn, 
Wampold & Company wrote the Chicago College 
of Advertising the following letter: 


” Chicago, June 12, 1902. 
CHICAGO.COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 
Chicago, Ill 


Gentiemen: Mr. F. P. Barker, whom you sent us some time 
ago to take charge of our ge te Department, is doing remark- 
abi well, and we are greatly pleas = him in every way, shape 

. e urs 
Trt. ver ee CL CAR, 


In the fall of the next year The Chleago Tribune pub- 
i f his 


lished the portrait upon the occasion 0! marriage, of a 
ring young advertising man, 

* The Mahin Method" and his name was Frank P. Bar- 
ae ker. Is there any other pro- 


fession that can offer such an 
opportunity for rapid advance- 
ment as the above statements il- 
lustrate? Any intelligent man or 
woman, this side of senility, can 
at a moderate expenditure of time 
and money, acquire the know- 
ledged crystalized from the ex- 

erience of Chicago's lead- 
ng advertising men, and be 
helped to put it into a practical 


money earning occupation. 





Always * 


ew 
Worlds to Conquer.’ 


Write for Free Test Blank, full 
information, and do it NOW 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
969 Williams Bldg., Fifth Ave. and Monroe St. 
CHICAGO 
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Bishop Furniture Co. 


“On Approval,” allowing furniture in your home 
be returned at our expense and money refunded if 
y satisfactory. 

fre eight to all points east of the Mississippi river and 
re sasee line, allowing — that far toward points 








Ship anywhere 
five days, t« 
not perfect 

We prepay 
bey 1d 

No. 2148 
Colonial Metal Bed 
hed White, Cream, Pink, 
Gree r Blue, all Gold 
any width, quite 
mut very artistic. 
lirect on 50 
rect On: 30. 
for $12.00 
styles of Metal, 
port and Fold- 





ing B ads sho ywn in our FREE 
Catalc gue. 


No. 2247 
Library Table 
martered Oak, any finish. 
trong, graceful”. French 
legs and spacious drawer. 

27x 42 ine’ 
Prive press on ‘aD: $8. 25 
proval, only . 

Retails for $u. 00 
60 other tables priced one- 
third less than retail de- 
scribed in our FREE Cata- 
logue. 





No. 2669 
Combination Bookcase and 
Writing Desk 
is made of Quartered Oak, 71 inches 
high, and 88 inches wide, with = 

oval Mirror and neatly carved to: 
The bookcase has an oval glass doo 
and adjustable Shelves, will hold 60 
volumes. The lid of Writing Desk 
is prettily carved and the interior is 
conveniently arranged with pigeon 
holes, book stalls, private drawers, 
pen racks, etc. This handsome Case 
Retails at $22.00 
Our price direct on ap- 75 
proval, only oS ae 14. 
Freight prepaid as stated. 60 
other Cases and Desks in our 
FREE Catalogue showing 1,200 
ves of high-grade fashionable 
Par Re Write for it to-day. 


Bishop Furniture Co. 


40-52 LONIA ST., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EVERYTHING 
E 


‘GUNN’ see. 


DESKS « WwooDs AND 


FINISHES. 




















MANY EXCLUSIVE 
PATENTED FEATURES, 
ONE OF THEM OUR DROP- 
FRONT PIGBON-HOLE 
BOX, IS UNEQUALED a8 
4 TIME-SAVING DEVICE. 








” If you desire an up-to-date office 
desk of any description and best 
poselble. mv? for your money, get 


To distinguish it from other 
makes, see that it has the Grand 
Rapids Trade Mark, as we are 
the only manufacturers en- 
titled to use it. We have branches in all leading towns, § 
@ where samples can be inspected. 

Catalogues and list of branches on application. 
THE GUNN FURNITURE co., 





Leon aware 
von? = 
TRADE MARA aco 


Dept. H. Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 

















STAFFORD’S 
$21.00 DESK 


red 
bed, built-up panels, double- 
deck top, moulded 
automatic loc 2k 
+ —_ a file: 
all-wood file sup- 
ply cenenheng-ontinenk 
center drawer, document 
file,card index drawer, back 
paneled and polished. 
Sent to any res ible per- 
son On appro’ 


off aadibiathies No. 99 
{House Furniture No, 100 
Typewriters C. 











E. fi. STAFFORD & BROS., Ask for 
262- ies Wabash Avenue, Chieago. Catalogs 

















By pressing button, instantly throws a strong bright light 50 to 75 

feet. Indispensable in the home or on the farm, especially in the sick 

room and in cases of comrguner. Far superior to lanterns, cand. 

or matche 8 egy safe and no risk of fire. 

lites! m Fitted with “‘REW STANDARD DRY BATT 
cknowledged best in ba world). An appropriate and USKFUL 

HOL ID AY GIFT. Price prepaid until January Ist, $1.50. 

Write for Book No. 65. 


W™. ROCHE, Inventor & Mfr., 42 Vesey St., New York 


400 2nd- Hand Typewriters 
less than half price. All good as n 
No 2 Smiths No6 Remingtons $4 
All makes from $10 up to $60. , 
Big factory clearingsale. We VY 
BUY, SELL. RENT an EXCHANG 
Old typewriters put mgood repair. 
BIG DISCOUNTS ON SUPPLIES. WE SHIP Y 


on approval, tree ) examination. 


end at once for 


and big bargain list. 
Wl Jackson Hee 

















SUCCESS 


George Washington, Napoleon, and Abraham Lincoln. 

The fourth kind of historical book is the source. Every- 
body understands that our knowledge of what took place 
in the past comes either from the remembrance of men 
who saw things happen, or from records made at or near 
the time of the happening. How do we know there was a 
battle at Gettysburg? Because thousands of men who 
were there are still alive and willing to talk aboutit. How 
do we know there was a battle of Bunker Hill? Because 
people who were there wrote accounts of it, which are still 
in existence. Such sources are of every kind: official ma- 
terial, such as records of states, counties, towns, cities,and 
of the nation; laws, legislative reports, accounts of de- 
bates, correspondence on official business, and a mass of 
sources by private hands, such as memoranda, diaries, 
elaborate journals and autobiographies of men engaged in 
public affairs, newspapers and periodicals, poems, satires, 
and arguments. Until a few years ago such material was 
little used by those who were not professional investigators 
of history, but of late they have been made available for 
many epochs, through reprints of rare sources. In 1goza 
committee of the New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation published a ‘‘ Report on the Use of Sources in 
Schools,’’ which is convenient for anybody who wishes to 
read history intelligently, because it contains a list of 
sources originally printed in English, or translated into 
English, for each of the four periods already mentioned, 
—ancient, medizeval, and modern English, and American. 
If you are interested in any field of history, you may learn 
in a minute from this report what sources on that period 
are available in moderate-priced editions. 


Correct Sources Are History’s Foundation Stones 


For the historian, sources are his foundation, his mate- 
rial, the chemicals for his laboratory; for the reader, they 
are illustrations, bringing out more clearly the real life and 
movement of history. For example, while reading in your 
Greek history an account of the Peloponnesian War, you 
ought to read the speech which Thucydides puts into the 
mouth of Pericles as a funeral oration over the dead 
Athenians. If you want to know how Rome was gov- 
erned, read a letter of Cicero. On Charlemagne, read 
part of Eginhard's life of the great emperor, written by a 
personal friend. You understand the misery of the Thirty 
Years’ War when you read how a poor country pastor got 
to such a pass of misery that he felt sure that some rich 
man in his parish would die, so that he might conduct the 
funeral, and get a rix-dollar for it, and so it came to pass. 
On English history, it gives a lively flavor of reality to read 
how, when Drake returned from the Spanish coast of the 
Pacific Ocean, with a million and a half of plunderings, 
Queen Elizabeth came down to the coast to ‘‘punish”’ 
him, took a sword for the execution, tapped him with it, 
and bade him rise as ‘Sir Francis Drake.'’ In our own 
history, colonization first begins to seem real when we read 
the homely, plaintive tale of the first Thanksgiving of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, or — Smith’s marvelous adven- 
tures among the Virginia Indians. 

In addition to many reprints of rare narratives, diaries 
and like papers, there are now half a dozen collections of 
extracts long enough to give some idea of the writer's 
point of view. All these are enumerated in the ‘‘ Report 
on Sources’’ mentioned above. The four works out of 
which one gets most understanding of his country's his- 
tory are, perhaps, William Bradford's ‘‘ History of Ply- 
mouth Colony,’’ Benjamin Franklin's ‘‘ Autobiography,” 
‘*Selections from Washington's Letters,’ and ‘‘ Lincoln’s 
Works."’ The last is the best of all, for the man was the 
greatest of all. A historical reader will lose half the 
pleasure and the profit of history if he neglects the light 
thrown upon the history by at least a few of these real 
things, the sources. 


Look for the Typical Lives of People in Books 


To sum up, a reader of history must be ready to give the 
necessary time and attention, he must have at hand a few 
works of reference, he must begin by reading a brief ac- 
count of the field which he selects, he must follow it up by 
judicious selection of volumes from the secondary litera- 
ture, and he must illustrate it and vitalize it from the 
sources. 

How shall the study of history be carried on to the best 
advantage? So far as you can, own your own books, so 
as to put your own analysis and headings in the margins; 
or have a notebook at hand in which to make brief skel- 
eton abstracts of what you need, in order to fix it in your 
mind. Avoid or skip over mere military or dogmatic or 
political history,—look for the real life of the people, their 
government, their political aims and purposes, their social 
standards and economic methods, their art and literature, 
—in a word, their ideals. Events are to be learned be- 
cause they set forth the character of a people. In study- 
ing nations, as in studying persons, look for what makes 
them individual, living, and different from others. With 
your few books of reference at your side, read, first, brief 
compact accounts; then judiciously select from the sec- 
ondary authorities; as you go on, illustrate from the vital- 
izing sources. 


[This is the tourth of the Success series for those who cannot 
go to college. It is intended to give an independent student a 
carefully planned programme of college studies. This unique 
and important series has been secured from eminent educators, 
representing the highest thought of the greatest American insti- 
tutions. It is not a college course at home, but a home course 
that gives as nearly as possible an equivalent in discipline of 
what a college graduate secures. The other papers will follow, 
from month to month, until all departments of knowledge shall 
have been treated.—THE Ep1Tor.] 


» ™ 
As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time; 
I man the rudder, reef the sail, 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime: 
‘*Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed.— Emerson. 
. - 
“In this workaday world the courage to do right is 
greater than the fear to do wrong. 


+. a 


‘*Drops hollow a stone not by their force, but by the 
frequency with which one follows another.”’ 
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Splendid lots for $400 and $450—o0) 
terms of only $10 cash and $6.00 ssomthty. 
with first-class improvements at EDI 
BORO, the prettiest property in G Greater 
New York, nown as the Ocean Boule- 


5 cents. Wonderful chance for inves- 
tors. Prices half what hey ask ; 
poorly. is in 3ist yar where 30,000 
ve been sold, a, = laid 
aside for gigantic tunes ‘bri 
improvements that wil! I tranatoran is 
magic this section. 

Testimonials from ‘shrewd business : men who are making 

money through az oer advice. é 
ference : Brooklyn and New York Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. Capital, _—_ 

Customers east of Chi cago visit New York at my ex pense, 
or send a deposit of $10.00 and have me select for you ths 
best unsold lot. 

For Map aa Photographs, address 

WILLIAM E. PLATT, Dept. A., 
816, 318, 320 Washington Street, Brooklyn, New York City 
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CR | dependence 


The only one instantly ad- 
justable for close or ordinary shave. 
Guaranteed. Write for catalogue. 
All dealers or sent on receipt of price. 
GRIFFON CUTLERY CO., 
451-452 Broadway, New York. 
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The World of Science ‘ aet = 3 | 


ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


THT the field of force around every magnet may be so 

disturbed by an explosion therein that its distribution 

is altered, for the time being, is believed by Professor F. 

E. Nipher, of St. Louis, who reports experiments that 

seem to confirm his view. He 

Magnetic Disturbances finds that, when gunpowder is 

Due to Explosions detonated in an electric trans- 

former of a certain kind, a gal- 

vometer connected therewith is deflected. He believes 

that the disturbances of the earth’s magnetism that occur 

in connection with solar outbursts are similar. What the 

character or mechanism of the action is still remains a 
mystery. 


— - 


"THE very vivid images that sometimes precede mn 

have been studied and accounted for by a Frenc 
psychologist, M. Delage. He names them “‘hypnagogic 
images,’’ and shows that their basis is the glimmer that 
appears on the retina when- 
ever the eyes are closed, 
which often manifests itself 
as moving colored patches, 
At the moment of sleep, images that are present in the 
brain blend with these and are ‘‘exteriorized’’ by them, 
so that they have an appearance of reality. These images 
are not true hallucinations, for the subject is always con- 
scious that they have no actual existence. 


Optical Illusions before 
Going to Sleep 






- - 





Any of these beautiful, genuine Diamonds and fine Pearls, in solid gold, hand-made mountings will be sent direct 
from our factory on receipt of price, or C. O. D., subject to inspection. Order by number. We send apede Pre-paid 
and guarantee safe delivery. Your money back without a question if you are not wholly pl d, Our are 


f i lity and we sell only fine, high je goods and everythin at whatetale prices, Our 
beautifully illustrated Catalogue shows. th ds of ph hs of the newest and finest goods. *S FREE— 


WHEN quinine is dissolved in water the resulting solu- 
tion has a peculiar violet sheen due to the property 
called by physicists ‘‘fluorescence.’’ When the solution 
is too weak to show this violet light in any other way, it 
may still be excited by 













Send for it to-d nd save one-half of your Christmas shopping. We are the largest concern in the business and one 
of the oF ede ‘ e culr to the C Jai National Bank aC cago. Capital Two Million Dollars. 











Disease Treated by Light 


exposing the solution to 
from within the Body 


the Roentgen rays. Dr. 
W. J. Morton, of New 
York, states that when a man takes twenty grains of qui- 
nine‘his blood and the other fluids of his body can thus be 
made to give off light on exposure to X-radiation. As 
violet light possesses curative virtues in some diseases, 
Dr. Morton believes that his demonstration of a method 
to produce it within the very tissues of the body is impor- 
tant. He has been treating certain diseases in this way, 
and, he believes, with hopeful results. 
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THE common belief that forests regulate river flow and 

prevent floods is pronounced fallacious. It is ad- 
mitted that water from a forest area runs off somewhat 
more slowly than from cleared land, but the difference is 
noticeable chiefly at low water and is 
of little importance in time of flood, 
while in the case of large rivers it is 
always relatively trivial. Floods on 
the Ohio and Mississippi are shown from records to have 
been as great when their headwaters flowed through the 
virgin forest as they are to-day. The remedy for floods, 
the writer*believes, is to be found in a scientific system of 
river regulation, which is something that has never been 
fully carried out in this country. This is, of course, a 
characteristic engineers’ view of the subject and would 
probably not be accepted by all experts. 


A a 


Forests and the 
Flow of Rivers 


UCH of the expense of installation of a trolley system 
lies in the solid and costly track, which must be 
adapted to the high speeds now reached. For many 
routes this cost is prohibitive, and it is therefore interest- 
ing to learn that the so-called “ track- 
Trolley Cars less trolley,’’ or trolley omnibus, is 
without Tracks being seriously taken up and that sev- 
eral lines are in successful operation 
abroad. One of these, in the valley of the Biela, is six 
miles long; another, from Samois to Fontainebleau, 
France, is three miles. The cars, or automobile stages, 
take their power from a trolley wire, but have considerable 
liberty of movement. In one system the trolley-wheel is 
propelled along the wire by a little motor of its own, and 
the connection with the omnibus is by a flexible cable. 
The cost of operation, including repairs, is said to be less 
than a cent per vehicle per mile. 


- * 


EPOSITS of gold in the gravel of the southwestern 

states, which can not be worked in the usual way on 
account of the absence of water, will be made available, it 
is claimed, by the separator of Thomas A. Edison. This 
device is not new; it was 
tried three years ago in 
New Mexico, but did not 
pay because the deposit 
was not sufficiently rich. The discovery of richer ‘‘des- 
ert’’ deposits, together with improvements in the ma- 
chine, will, it is said, insure its successful use. The 
device is simple, its action depending merely on a power- 
ful air-blast to blow away the lighter sand from the heavy 
gold particles, as they fall together through the air. The 
separation is not absolutely complete, but the gold is left 
so nearly pure that it may easily be cleaned by the ordi- 
nary processes. If the performance of the machine equals 
its promise, it will develop large regions that have been 
hitherto useless. 


The Extraction of Gold 
from Desert Sand 


os - 


WHY does popcorn pop? The philosophy of the proc- 
ess, which has been imperfectly understood hitherto, 

has been greatly cleared up by an investigation made by 
Professor Henry Kraemer, of Philadelphia. He finds that 
the “popping,’’ or explosive expansion 

The Popping of the starch grains, depends partly on 
ef Popcorn the arrangement of these grains in the 
kernel, and partly on the relative amount 

of air and water that they contain. It has nothing to do 
with the inclosing envelope, for bits of the kernel will pop 
like a whole _ In other kinds of corn where the 
structure is different, expansion of the grain due to heat 
may simply cause a general swelling as in sweet corn, or 
a splitting open as in ‘‘dent’’ corn; but in the popcorn 
the grains are horny and very closely packed, so that 
when heated the grain not only splits, but the parts also 
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SYSTEM means 
that any person of honest intentions, no matter how 
far away they may live, may open a Confidential 
Charge A t for a Di d, Watch or other 
valuable article of jewelry, and pay the same in a 
series of easy monthly payments. 

Write today for our beautiful- 
How To Do It. jy iitustated Gaulocas, and 
from it select any article that you would like to wear or 
own; or, perhaps use as agift toa lovedone. We will 
send your selection on approval to your home, place of 
of business or express office as you prefer. Examine it 
as leisurely and as carefully as you wish; then, if it is 
all that you anticipated, and the best value you ever 
saw for the money asked—pay one-fifth of the priceand 
keep it. The balance you may send us in eight equal 
monthly payments. 


if you decide not to 
On the Other Hand, jf,7°", sci net’ 
the article to us at our eayense. Whether you buy or 
not, we pay all express and other charges—you pay noth- 
ing, neither do you assume any risk or obligation what- 
ever.' We submit our goods on their merits, with abso- 
lute confidence that their quality,low price and our easy 
terms of payment will command your favor. Weask 
but one opportunity for adding your name to the largest 
list of pleased customers with which a Diamond house 
was ever ho’ q 


mored. 
To the Cash Buyer of Diamonds, 





S. T. ALTEMUS & CO., Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Sterling Silver, Cut Glass, Novelties, Ete. 165-M Stewart Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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We are the Largest House 


in the Diamond business. We are also one of the 
oldest—Est. 1858. We referto any bank in 


America— 
ask your local bank how we stand in the business 


world. They will refer to their Commercial Agency 
books and tell you that we stand very high, and that 
our representations may be accepted without question. 
given 
with 
every Di d, is the broadest and mgest ever 
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pay ed "A ‘ is the a hi 
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you might pay for something cheap and trashy, will 
make the ie ‘pa ent on, and put you in imme- 
iate i oa lendid Diamond or Watch. 
You can thus make gifts that are commensurate with, 
and appropriate to the circumstances, without any con- 
siderable initial outlay. There can be r 
able time than the present for buying a Diamo: 
Prices are advancing steadily and a profit of 15 or 20 
assured. Dealers gener- 





per cent within a year 
ally agree in this i 


prediction. 
we have a proposition to make which is thoroughly 
characteristic of our house. It is nothing less thana 


written agreement to return all that they pay for a Diamond—less ten per cent, at any time within one year. 
Thus, one might wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a whole year, then send it back and get $45.00, making the cost 


of wearing the Diamond less than ten cents per week. 
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FOR BRIGHTEST FICTION 


The cleverest Story writers assist in making The 
Delineator’s pages entertaining. Lillie Hamilton 
French tells of “An Interrupted Honeymoon;” 
Minna C. Smith of “The Little Mail Carrier ;” 
William MacLeod Raine of “An Unpremeditated 
Engagement”; and then the serial story, “ The 
Evolution of a Club Woman,” about which every- 
body is talking, is continued in this number. 


FOR FASHION’S LATEST FADS 


Women’s wear in London and Paris and what 
they will wear here is pictured and described. 
Fashionable hats from fashionable milliners, newest 
dress fabrics, trimmings and accessories, and invalu- 
able hints for the well-gowned woman. 


WOMEN’S SOCIAL DOINGS 


her clubs, her entertainments, her society obligations 
and various occupations are delightfully treated. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND PASTIMES ~ 


The Delineator’s juvenile stories are really en- 
joyed by children who read or are read to, and 
suggestions are offered to keep little hands amusingly 
busy and teach while they amuse. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


Able writers suggest new thoughts in cooking, 
happy arrangements in furnishing and short cuts in 
all branches of housekeeping. 


FOR ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The world’s best illustrators make The Delin- 
eator’s pages attractive. The second of J. C. 
Hemment’s remarkable photographic articles, an 
uncommon story of Mr. Hemment’s uncommon 
doings, is in the November number, and the 
work of Guerin, Rosenmeyer, Keller, Ashe, 
Lowell, Aylward, Lyendecker and Eaton appears 
monthly. 


Of your newsdealer or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers, at 15 Cents a copy, $1.00 for an entire year 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 7-17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


A beautiful black and white miniature reproduction of a 50 
mted in colors, artistically mounted, 
MOTHERHOOD, will be sent free to any one writing a postal for it and 


-cent (25 cents to subscribers) four sheet calendar, 


representing BABYHOOD, CHILDHOOD, GIRLHOOD. and 


mentioning this magazine. Write to-day. 





There is me end te the adaptability of the 20 horsepower Winton 


Touring Car. For pleasure or business 


for country touring or city 
riding, for the driver alone ora party of several persons. th 


e Winton 


answers every requirement of the manwho wantsa vehicle upon which 


he can depen 


and of which he may be proud under all c.:cumstances. 


You can examine «a Winton Car at any of our branch or agency 


depots in all leading cities. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., Berea Road, Cleveland, U.SA. 





















Made in 

12 and 16 guage. 

12 guage, 28, 30 and 32in. barrels 
Weight, 7 to 8 Ibs. 

16 guage,28 and 30 in. barrels 
Weight, 6% to 7 lbs. 








HOPKINS G ALLEN 


With Stubbs Twist-Steel Barrels. 


OF ALL 5 
DEALERS $ 2 
Catalogue No. 42 of Rifles, Shot Guns, and Revolvers sent on request by the Manufacturers. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO.,_ - 


“ioneies SHOT GUNS 


Guaranteed for use with Nitro Powder 
Properly Loaded 
Ammunition. 


— 





Norwich, Conn. 
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IF a ball be allowed to roll down an inclined plane and 
the plane, ball and all, be moved forward, the ball will 
evidently move faster than the plane. This, according to 
a writer in ‘‘The American Machinist," is what happens 
when an object floats down stream. 
The Speed of If the resistance of the object be slight 
Floating Objects enough, it will not only float forward 
with the water, but also over the 
water, thus outstripping the latter. This fact was first 
observed, he says, by a British officer, Sir Samuel Ben- 
tham, on a river journey in Siberia. Whether it would 
stand the test of a rigorous mathematical analysis may be 
doubted, but the editor of the ‘‘ Machinist"’ states his be- 
lief that the argument substantially as stated above is in- 
contestable. 


+ a 


AX ant found in Ceylon builds its nest of leaves which 
are fastened together with silk. Until recently the 
source of this silk was a mystery, for the adult ant has no 
spinning glands. Recent observations 
An Ant That Sews show, however, that the grub,or larva, 
with Its Young possesses them, and that this grub is 
used by the adult working-ant as a 
sewing implement. The larvais carried in the jaws of the 
worker, who passes it to and fro from leaf to leaf with 
great skill. ‘The spinnerets of the grubs are of abnormal 
size, which is explained by their forced employment in 
thus building the nests. 
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THE best sense that reptiles have is that of sight, ac- 
cording to a Viennese naturalist named Werner, who 
has recently published the results of observations on 
nearly two hundred snakes, lizards, frogs, etc. But even 
this sense is very dull. A crocodile 
can not see a man more than six 
times its own length away, while 
sh can see only about half their 
own length. Snakes are still worse off. Some can see a 
quarter of their length away; while others are limited to 
one-fifth or one-eighth. Frogs are much keener-sighted. 
They can tell what is going on at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty times their own length. Most reptiles are nearly 
or quite deaf; but, in compensation, all, according to 
Werner, seem to have a marvelous sense of the direction 
in which water lies. They will make a bee line for it, 
even when so far away that no sense known to us would 
help them. Werner thinks this due to some sort of at- 
traction akin to chemical action; but he can not explain 
how or why it takes place. 


The Vision and 
Hearing of Reptiles 
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THE highest temperature at which a living organism can 
exist is probably 89° centigrade, or 103° F. This is the 
temperature of hot springs, in which filamentous micro- 
organisms have been found by Professor W. A. Setchell. 
He searched carefully for life in the geysers 
Life in of Sonoma County, California, which are 
Hot Water still hotter, but was unsuccessful. The limits 
of life in water containing silica are con- 
siderably lower, and they are lower still in water contain- 
ing lime. No organisms were found in acid waters, and 
all the strictly thermal organisms are of very low grade. 
The cell structure is peculiar, and the protoplasm must 
be different from the ordinary kind, for that would be 
coagulated by the heat. The exact nature of this differ- 
ence, however, is yet undiscovered. 
. a 


ey children at the ‘‘ growing period,’’ we are assured by 
arecent medical writer, weight is quite the most im- 
portant indication of general health that: we can have. 
The importance of keeping a careful and systematic 
record of weight at this time éan 
Weight asan not be exaggerated. Such obser- 
Indicator of Health vations, taken, say at intervals of 
two weeks apart for several years, 
are of great value to the physician in furnishing informa- 
tion regarding the child's real condition of health. A 
owing child, the writer goes on to say, should weigh, at 
om about a pound for every inch of its height, and after 
this the increase should be about two pounds per inch of 
growth, or a little more. When weight exceeds this it is 
rather a sign of good health than otherwise. Insurance 
companies now regard persons below normal weight as 
bad risks, as they are considerably more liable to contract 
infectious diseases, especially tuberculosis. 
a . 


I* a recent series of experiments to test the accuracy of 
observation and memory, different persons were shown 
various combinations of figures, colors, lines, etc., and 
called upon to reproduce or describe them after the ex- 
piration of certain stated periods. Ex- 
periments on consecutivedays showed 
a steady increase of error, apparent 
due to persistence of old mistakes wi 
the addition of others. The feeling of certainty in the 
subject's mind was found to bear no relation to the real 
accuracy of hisanswers. An interesting point is that, where 
combinations had been carefully committed to memory, 
the percentage of error decreased with time, the mem- 
orized combinations ‘‘turning up"’ in the mind spontane- 
ously. This evidently accords with common experience. 


~ ™ 
He Could Do Too Much 


(CHIEF ENGINEER PARSONS, of Rapid Transit Tunnel 

repute, was one day visited by a young man who bore 
with him letters of introduction from certain Chicago 
notables. In consequence of this, Mr. Parsons gave him 
audience. 

‘You wish a position ?"’ said the chief engineer. 

‘*Yes, sir,"’ replied the visitor. 

‘‘What can you do? Have you any specialty ?"’ 

‘‘T can do almost anything.” 

‘“Well,’’ remarked Mr. Parsons, rising to end the inter- 
view, ‘‘I have no use for any one who can ‘almost’ do 
anything. I prefer some one who can actually do one 
thing thoroughly.”’ 


Experiments on 
the Accuracy 
of Memory 


+ we 
My crown is in my heart, not on my head: 
Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Not to be seen; my crown is called content. 
SELECTED. 
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‘Men amount to nothing,” said Lyman J- Gage, “ until they can establish a system which shows that the 
victims mel type 2a in the slightest way.’ 
to be foun 


The triumphs of enthusiasm in commercial life, or in any other life, are not 
in one whose surroundings are a picture of carelessness and whose personality manifests a spirit of “‘ don’t-care.”” 


Drawn by Robert Edgren 


are not 








If Procrastination Runs in Your Blood 


"THERE is hardly anything more destructive to effective 

work and high accomplishment than a habit of 
‘putting off'’ disagreeable tasks. This postponing-of- 
the-disagreeable habit is also demoralizing to character. 
It produces superficial work and superficial living. 

There is something lacking in the quality and solidity 
of character of a man who is always shirking disagreeable 
duties, sliding along the line of least resistance, and just 
trying to do those things which are agreeable and easy. 
It is struggling with difficulties, with boldness and deter- 
mination, that gives stamina to character and backbone 
to life. 

A man who has been accustomed from boyhood to plow 
straight furrows regardless of obstructions, who will not 
swerve a hair's breadth from his purpose, and who will 
not go around or over but through obstacles, has a so- 
lidity, a substantiality about him that is not found in a 
man who stops when he finds a hard place, and drifts 
along the line of least resistance. It is struggling with the 
difficult and wrestling with obstacles that give nerve and 
fiber and stamina to character. 

A habit of always taking up the most disagreeable duties 
first, when possible, takes the drudgery out of a task and 
gives a delight to life which is never experienced by those 
who postpone distasteful or dreaded duties. 

There is a sense of triumph which comes from the con- 
sciousness that you have mastered what discomposed you 
and was obnoxious to you, and that you have conquered 
what seemed difficult and have gotten it out of the way. 

A man who shirks unpleasant duties and goes around 
obstacles has a sense of inferiority. He has a sort of con- 
tempt for himself, his cowardice, his shrinking nature, and 
his laziness. He does not respect himself so much as the 
man who sweeps everything before him, whether uninvit- 
ing or not. 

There is a feeling of strength and a sense of power which 
comes to a man who has conquered the enemies in his 
vathway and the obstacles that lay between him and his 
goal. A man who always tries to avoid the disagreeable 
and shirks obstacles is a weakling. He ruins his executive 
capacity and is not capable of grappling with difficulties. 

There is everything in making up one’s mind resolutely 
to turn neither to the right nor to the left of an unwaver- 
ing aim. It gives direction, purpose, and vigor to life 
which never come to a man who drifts with the current. 

A strong man never hesitates or wavers when he comes 
to a hard place, but is all the more resolute to conquer, 
and this very determination not to shirk or to turn aside 
because of difficulties half conquers them. Dreading or 
postponing them engenders fear and destroys self-confid- 
ence, without which no great thing can be accomplished. 

If procrastination runs in your blood, and if you have 
come down from an indolent ancestry, you will be obliged to 
discipline yourself severely to overcome the ‘‘ putting-off "’ 
habit, for every disagreeable task that confronts you will 
tempt you to postpone it. All sorts of excuses will present 


themselves to you, and the only way to overcome this 
fatal tendency is to compel yourself to begin at once the 
thing you dread. Do not allow the argument which, per- 
— speaks in your blood to confront you. 

isten to nothing, but begin the work instantly, and you 
will soon conquer this unfortunate weakness which is fatal 
to all achievement, and death to any effective endeavor. 
Force yourself to begin immediately the task at hand. 

Procrastination is the greatest enemy of achievement. 
Nothing is more delusive than delay. The man who 
thinks he is going to do the delayed thing later, especially 
if it is a disagreeable task, will probably never do it. 

People who hesitate, delay, dillydally, weigh, consider, 
and dread a task, never amount to anything. 

A habit of delay is destructive to energy, which does 
things. More boys fail to get on in the world from this 
fatal habit of ‘‘putting off’’ than from anything else. It 
induces laziness and mental inaction, and destroys self- 
trust. 

If this fatal tendency runs in your blood, the moment 
you feel a temptation to postpone a task come over you, 
jump up on the instant and go at your work with all your 
might. Take up the most obnoxious thing you have to do 
and never allow your habit to suggest another postpone- 
ment. 

‘Putting off’ is a dangerous enemy; it is worse than a 
thief of time, for it robs you of opportunity. It mortgages 
your to-morrows for the debt that should be paid to-day. 
Every hour's delay makes your task all the harder: 





Knowledge Versus Memory 


“ BE a whole man in one thing at a time’ would be a 
good motto for those who desire to be strong in 
anything. | 

Many men leave schools and colleges with a great deal | 

of unassimilated knowledge packed away in their heads, 
but comparatively few have learned how to think with 
power and precision. 
Many students are lacking in the faculty of concentra- 
tion. ‘The secret of achievement is the power to focus 
the thought. A man must be able to marshal his intel- 
lectual forces as Napoleon did his army, and to bring their 
united strength to accomplish whatever he is doing. A 
wandering mind will never accomplish anything. 

The great trouble with our present educational system 
is that most schools and colleges encourage memorizing. 
This is a fundamental error, for the memory is not a real 
power. It is merely a reservoir to which the executive 
faculties go for material. Some of the men who have been 
endowed with the most phenomenal memories have never 
attained anything beyond mediocrity. They could recite 
hundreds of pages of the Bible or the Koran, and repeat 
whole plays, perhaps, of Shakespeare, but they were 
wholly lacking in executive ability. 

There is no doubt that many naturally strong minds 
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THE PIANOLA 


And What It Means to the 
Heretofore Passive Listener 








Anyone can be a player and individualize his 
own indentity in his rendition of the piece. 

It stands as the *‘open door’’ to the world of 
music—its delight, its influences, its education. 

The prohibitory tariff of years of patience and 
tedious practicing to acquire the technical ability of 
striking the right note at the right time has been 
completely wiped away. 

Of the «« technic’’ the Pianola is complete master, 

In «*tempo’’ and ‘*expression’’ is your servant 
and as responsive as the human fingers, which, after 
all, are but finely adjusted mechanism controlled by 
the mind. 

The source of pleasure it opens to every house- 
hold, should interest everyone to investigate it. 


Pianola - - - - - - = = = = «+ «+ $250.00 


Pianola with Metrostyle - - - - - + 300.00 
(A new expression device) 


Purchasable by Monthly Payments 
Illustrated Catalog Q upon request Z 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue 





Brushes Talk 
Use a Scrubbing brush for a 
time ordinary way with Soap- 

Use another just like 
it for same length time 
with Pearline - this 
illustration 
shows what 
youll find - 
Soap brush badly 
worn: Pearline 
brush but little - 
Your strength did 
ihe work — Your 
paint and brush 
ig out —Save 
them all by using 


VEYA BITS 


The best form 
of the best Soap 











HARTSHORN 
Shade Roller 


isthe best. But look out for 
counterfeits. The genuine has 
the on the label as 
above, Get the improved, 


PARKER’S Atctic socks 


(TRADE Mark) 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn * rubber boots, 



















eos WE CLOTHE A MAN 
head 


@ .men’s ‘hand- 
some single- 
breasted Black 


coa’ 
fine velvet collar, serge lining, 
etc. Cloth, workmanship and 
trimmings "first class. pisi.oo 
fit Seostn SEN Snbeiier 

DEP OsiT, state whether 
sult and outht at 87.96 is want- 
ed or suit, outfit and overcoat ai 
611.70, give chest measure over vest, 
waist measure over trousers, 














oes, hose, 

shirt, style of hat and tie, and we 
will send the complete outfit exact- 
ly as described, . D., by express, 
subject to examination; balance 
and express charges to be 
press agent if i ae 

fect and is entirely sat factory, 0 therwise we will in- 
stantly refund your 1.00. Send 75 in full p payment 
ifevercoat alone fe wanted, unsatisfacto: e will 
instantly refund your 63.75. Order cae outfit ,or 
write f men’s and boys’ 
for reauy - -made and 
made to-order ——. and mackintoshes at pesess zene. 
ing for Men's All-Wool Suits Topo eS up, 
Overcoats @3.75 up, Ulsters 84.50 u ests $1.50 up, 
Pea Jackets and Vests 64.50 u and soonest. 25 wy 
We are head- ’ 

quarters tor 
Hats and Caps, Underwear, and every article that a man 
wears. Everything at wholesale ps prices 36 less than retail- 
ers. If interested write for our free 


‘rush John Me Smyth Co.ssisesionss 























LEARN TACT, TASTE, GOOD FORM 


Good Manners 


AND SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINING 


BY MAIL 
‘he seventeen most famous social writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. John 


Sherwood, Mrs. . Burton Kingsland, Adelaide 
Uordon, Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, Mrs. John A. Logan and 
Marion Harland, have just prepared a course of 
instruction in social usage, deportment and 


The Art of Being Agreeable 


[It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, to 
wear on all occasions. A complete guide to perfect ease 
of manner. An ideal text book for the polite education of 
children. Good manners are to-day essential to success. 


FREE BUREAU OF ENQUIRY 


supplies special information and explanation. 
members in touch with changing social forms. 


Our Illustrated Book, containing complete de- 
scription of the course of instruction and mem- 
bership privileges, mailed to you for 2c. stamp. 


The New York Society of Self-Culture 


Keeps 





Dept. P 10, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


were made to Civil Service 

14,983 Appointments Pisces during the inst year. 

I nis was 4,692 more than were appointed during the previous 

year. Excellent opportunities for yo ple. Hundreds of those 

whom we prepare for the examinations are annually appointed. 

Full information about all government positions free. rite for 
our Civil Service Catalogue and dates of examinations. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
223-25 Pa. Ave. S. B., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[Iw will Igarn Drawind 


And fit myself to earn a salary equal 
= Autcault, Abbey or Gibson.” "Write 
this - and 
we will write you how tocarry it outin 
any branch of Drawing. Ab Abooklet in 
three 
telling how and whereitcan be done, 
free. ACHE SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 
101 Masonic Temple, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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cake 18 Fiat jbin k knife cute 100 loose a perfect ca cake. 


$e preva i<. Dept. G 
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Send us your address and 
a a ure show you how to make rN a fay 
Sas ome; pF furnish the 
h you 
work in the locality where you live. ym Pa ur address 
and we will explain the business fully ; 


remember w 
tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolute y sure. 
Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 1021, Detroit, Wich, 





SUCCESS 


have been ruined by being overfed in school or college, 
and crammed with unrelated and undigested facts. It is 
not the overfull mind that utilizes its material, but the one 
that has made thoroughly practical every scrap of knowl- 
edge and every bit of experience that has come to it. 

ompetitive examinations are responsible for many a 
weakened mind. They lay too much stress on memory 
and text-book knowledge, and too little on a real working 
comprehension of a subject. A boy with a good memory 

secure high marks and pass examinations creditably. 
simply because he remembers the pet questions and theo- 
ries of his teachers; while one who has spent his time 
in mastering principles and gaining actual power may not 
obtain nearly soshigh rank, or may fail altogether in his 
examinations. 

It is not memory that counts most, but ability to grasp, 

to hold, to analyze, to compare, and to combine, which 
gives a solid grip and mastery of principles. 
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Dollar-a-Day People 


, HAT can you do?"’ ‘‘I don't think I can do much 

of anything; I was not brought up to anything, 
and never had to work.’’ ‘‘ But what do you think you 
can do?" ‘‘I don't know; I never tried anything."’ ‘‘Do 
you write a good hand?" * I don't know; I couldn't say.”’ 
**Do you write rapidly ?"’ ‘‘ Not very.’’ ‘‘ Will you write 
me a letter of application so that I may get an idea of your 
handwriting and general education?” ‘‘I don't believe 
I can do that."’ 

This is the substance of a conversation that recently 
took place between the forewoman in charge of the clerks 
in the subscription department of a popular monthly 
magazine and a young girl who had called in answer to 
an advertisement for additional office workers. 

This girl ——— of hundreds of people in New York,and 
in every other large city in the country, who are haunting 
publishers’ offices, clamoring at the doors of great busi- 
ness houses, and wandering the streets footsore and weary 
in search of work they can not find. 

Is it any wonder that such people fail in their efforts? 
Is it surprising, under such conditions, that an advertise- 
ment for a clerk at five or six dollars a week floods the 
advertiser with hundreds of answers, while one for a man 
or woman at ten thousand dollars a year calls out not one. 

We boast of our educational system, and the unrivaled 
opportunities of every boy and girl living under the Ameri- 
can flag to obtain not only a common school, but also a 
college, education, if they have grit and vim enough to 
work their way to it, yet our land is full of incompetents. 

The twentieth century, with nineteen hundred years of 
preparation and experience and culture back of it, is turn- 
ing out a greater number of probable failures than any 
century of the middle ages, considering the relative ad- 
vantages of the times. 

When we compare a Lucy Stone picking berries to earn 
the right to go to college, or a Lucy Larcom working in a 
factory at the age of ten, yet through her own unaided 
efforts attaining high rank as a teacher and poet, with this 
other girl living in the midst of the opportunities offered 
at a great educational center, who could n't write asimple 
letter; when we compare a boy of the same type with a 
Garfield, sweeping floors and ringing bells, or an Elihu 
Burritt learning to translate Hebrew during the pauses of 
his work at the forge, we must answer that the fault is 
with individuals. ‘The young people of our land are not 
awake to their advantages. They are dawdling through 
school, playing with their opportunities, and dallying with 
the greatness of life. 

Gray-haired men and women of middle age or more are 
working in offices or factories, side by side with boys and 
girls, and for the same pittance. They failed to educate 
themselves. Youth is past, and they are reaping what 
they have sown. There are, of course, many amongst 
them who are victims of circumstances and are not really 
responsible for their present positions, but the majority 
are where they are because they neglected the oppor- 
tunities that called insistently to them when they were 
boys and girls. Grammar schools, high schools, evening 
schools, lectures, and libraries offered them their treasures, 
but they would have none of them. Now they complain 
that they are unlucky, that fate is against them, and that 
others, no better or ‘worthier than they, go to the top of 
the ladder, while they remain at the foot. Gloomy, sad- 
eyed and discontented, they jostle and elbow through the 
remainder of their unsuccessful lives amid a crowd of 
youthful competitors who, because of lack of preparation, 
are hurrying to the same fate. 


a _ 


Why He Could not 
Keep His Employees 
He adopted slave-driving methods. 
He took no interest in their welfare. 
He was arbitrary, captious, and unjust. 
He always appealed to the worst in them instead of the 
best. 
He considered that their entire salaries were in their pay- 
envelopes. 
His policy was to get the most work out of them for the 
least wages. 
He regarded them merely as a part of the machinery of 
his business. 
He resented the idea that his employees should share in 
his prosperity. 
e used them as safety-valves to vent the spleen of his 
faspeptic moods. 
He humiliated his employees by rebuking them in the 
presence of others. 
He never trusted them, but always held suspicious 
thoughts toward them. 
He killed their enthusiasm by finding fault and never 
praising or appreciating them. 
He tried to make them feel that neither he nor his busi- 
ness owed anything to them. 
He regarded suggestions from them for improvements 
in his business as impertinences. 
He stifled ambition by treating the painstaking and the 
conscientious, the careless and the shifty alike. 
He never asked himself, ‘‘ What is the matter with 
me?" but, ‘‘ What is the matter with my help ?"’ 
He constantly made them work overtime without re- 
> eaneaae but if they were a minute late they were 
ned. 
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SHOES 


You may know the RALSTON Shoe by the name 
on the strap—it appears there on every genuine 
pair. Do not be deceived. If you want a warm, 
dry, stylish and comfortable shoe, buy the Ralston 
—none other has its unique sole construction— 
fully explained in our 


Handsome Catalogue 


mailed free. Where we have no agent we sell by mail 
er A 25c. extra for delivery] and guarantee perfect satis- 
action, or refund your money. 

RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
983 Main Street Campello, Mass. 
UNION Patent Colt Skin of CORONA make has no 
Mave. \vreal rivals, We use it in all our shiney hon 


ENN EN 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


Algsitive Reliel 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 


Patent Aug. Sth. 
“For the comfort of man” 


Have no metal parts to rust, break, 
or tear the clothing. Easil ily udjusted. 


SIMPLE, STRONG, SERVICEABLE. 
S Your) Spapentes a oe. 
our dealer's or by m pratens 
Regular 1 lei — 3 Si to ") inches Je 
hen you order, state height ond weight. 


Depts Rasell Mig. Co., Middletown, Conn j 


Nobuckle soe ; 


“Largest makers of suspender webs in the world, 
OME 


Important! 


If you should die, would your 
children stop studying and go to 
work, or have you left money 
enough for their education. 

Our booklet ‘‘The How and the 
Why,” tells how you can do this 
and save at the same time, We 
insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


DON’T SHOUT! 


The Morley Ear Drum 


makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Tele= 
phone for the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely comfortable. 
Over fifty thousand sold, givin a 
stant relief from deafness and 
noises. No case of deafness that 
cannot be benefited. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. P, 19 South 16th St.. Philadelphia 


OVING PICTURE MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS * 




















We start you,furnishi 
outfits and Foyt aa 


ata si 

THE FIELD 8 LARGE 
comprising the regular theatre 
and lectu’ 


fields i Che Shes Public Schools 
Lodges an tone Pub bie 
Supply Catalogue and special offer fully anne everything, — 
CHICAGO PROJECTING eco, 226 Dearborn St., Dept. 232, Chicago 


NTS * fa epee tte Rowe cd gpl ge 
GE HANDLE 
= ES POCKET KNIFE. 

bs eth en tomate. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 
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The West Lake Club 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


is there a possibility of reorganizing the defunct 
British society which held that even a good 
undertaking is an evil to an individ- 
ual if it hinders the fulfiliment of 
his distinct purpose in life? 


(THERE was once a society in England called the 

West Lake Club, or some similar name, which 
held that anything, no matter how good it may 
be in itself, is an evil to an individual if it hinders 
the fulfillment of his distinct purpose in life. A 
thing which is good in itself, according to their 
idea, may hinder one person while it helps an- 
other in his development. There are many inno- 
cent and needful recreations and amusements 
which one may need, and may use with profit, 
which another may not need. The principle of 
the organization was that a young man who joined 
it should only do that which would make his pur- 
pose in life most effective and powerful, and that 
he should find happiness in the development of 
his purpose. He should bend all of his energies 
to one thing. 

The mother of John Wesley, whose life has so 
recently passed in review after a hundred years, 
cook this view. She wrote to her son at college :— 

‘‘Would you judge of the lawfulness or unlaw- 
fulness of pleasure, take this rule: ‘Whatever 
impairs the tenderness of your conscience, takes 
off the relish for spiritual things, or increases the 
authority of your body over your mind, that to 
you is sin, however innocent it may be in itself.’ ’’ 

John Wesley acted on this principle. He had 
no companionships by chance, but only by choice, 
and chose such as would help him to increase 
personal worth and soul-value. 

The oft-quoted anecdote of Professor Agassiz is 
to the point. In the fulfillment of his great pur- 
pose, he was offered five hundred dollars for a 
single popular lecture. ‘‘I have no time to waste 
in making money,’ he said. 


Some Students Have Acted on this Principle 


We may call it the ‘‘ West Lake principle.’’ 
My attention was called to it some years ago by a 
Boston student who came to me and said: ‘ Life 
is too short to do many things; I have a distinct 
purpose in life, and I am going to sacrifice every 
self-gratification that might hinder me in the ful- 
fillment of that purpose. My habits, my food, 
and my dress must be simple, and my friends 
those who will help me on my way in the effort to 
give my best self to the world. My art is my 
life and joy.’’ He lived the life that he had pic- 


tured. He is now one of the most powerful | 


young writers in a very beneficent department of 
scientific pursuit. 


‘*Do not tell the students that I am a son of | 


the president of our republic,’’ said a recent 
Harvard College student to some Latin-American 
companions. ‘‘I came to Boston from Central 
America for a special purpose. I wish to secure 
the best possible medical education for service 
among my own people, and I do not desire any 
social attentions that will turn me away from this 
direct purpose. Social functions, as the pleasures 
of society are called here, waste life.’’ 

‘«The purpose of life is to grow,’’ said S. Mar- 
garet Fuller. Whatever lessens the best develop- 
ment of one’s powers at the student-age arrests 
growth and occasions irreparable loss. 

When Isaac Newton was studying the composi- 
tion of light, he formed a resolution never to do 
anything, or indulge in any habit, however inno- 
cent in itself, that would tend to impair ¢he clear- 
est sight of the eye. It was his duty and joy to 
sacrifice everything that might dim or blur his 
power of vision. The results of his discoveries 
in optics gave a new vision of nature’s laws to the 
world. One of the greatest artists that New Eng- 
land ever produced applied the same law to 
painting, and said to one of his pupils, who be- 
came eminent; ‘‘ Young man, be pure, for Nature 
does not reveal her highest, deepest, and noblest 
aspects and secrets to a mind clouded with any 
grossness of character.’ 

This is true of moral or spiritual power over men. 


What John Wesley Accomplished in London 


I know not what became of the West Lake 
Society, though I think that a similar society of 
young men was formed in Boston some years ago. 
But the Wesley centennial has brought into view 
a truly great character formed on this model. 

Wesley went down into the slums of London, 
and changed them into abodes of men and women 
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To the Man who 
is Bottled Up 


In shop or office, in factory or 
mill, the I. ©. S. offers the hel 
ing hand of education. 0 
matter how closely you are con- 
fined to your work, how tightly 
you are held by home ties, the 
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the I, . gives you the oppor- 
tunity to climb to a higher posi- 
tion in salary and influence. 
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trade or profession; whether you 
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tion; whether you want to change 
to other and more lucrative wor! 
the I. C. S. can help you, where 
you are and as you are. 
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BY JURY 


Every man is on trial 
before a jury of his fel- 
lows and his own abili- 
ties must determine 
their estimate of him. 
Success comes quick- 
est to him that has a 
knowledge of the Law. 


 — ” It is the controllin 
‘ element in affairs o' 
moment—the force 


that pushes a man into positions 

of great trust, responsibility and emolu- 

ment. It isthe essence of good training 

for a commercial career. If your time is too fully occupied to attend a law school, you can 


Learn Law at Home 


through the system of the Sprague Correspondence School of Law—the first correspon- 
dence law school; endorsed by Bench, Bar and Law Colleges; with thousands of practicing 
graduates in every state. Three practical courses—Preparatory, Commercial Law, College 
Law. We can prepare you for the bar. Write to-day for free catalogue and book of 
letters from hundreds of our students in active practice—let us show you how we have 
helped others and how we can help you. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 282 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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was a girl who 
first, 
famous, 
of 


and 


wrote the 
now 
jingle ««Sun- 
it was 
hum who 
first draw- 
> quaint fig- 
ure which is so well- 


know I 


debtex to 


I am in- 


these two 
young women for my 
luction to the 

his is the first jingle about me that was 
tten, and is, therefore, the first chapter of 


trical biography: 


intro 
publi 
ever wt 


my me 


Dumps was a most unfriendly man 

) lived his life on the hermit plan. 

He'd never stop for a friendly smile, 

But trudged along in his moody style, 

I Force’ one day was served to him— 
e then they call him ‘Sunny Jim.’”’ 


1%, 


It was through this verse and others like it, 
telling of the tranformation of myself from Jim 


Dumps into ‘‘Sunny Jim,’’ that the world 
became familiar with me and, as a consequence, 
with the food that made me sunny. 

I don’t think the people took me seriously at 
first, but they tried the food I recommended -and 
liked it—began to eat it regularly and to thrive 
upon it—began to ‘‘be sunny’’ themselves, so 


that now, when I meet them in the pages of 
their favorite magazines, or upon the streets, 
they give me a pleasant, almost unanimous 
smile of recognition that no mere mortal ever 
receives. 


* 

When I first began to think about the impor- 
tance of food in relation to happiness, I looked 
over the world and saw a people who ate too 
fast and too much, and who were ruining the 
national health and disposition by the great 
national disease, ‘‘Americanitis’’ —which is 
Hurry coupled with Indigestion ; a great, com- 


plex, electrically driven, steam-heated, concen- 
trated nation, which needed a food simple 
enough for a child and nourishing enough for 
a strong man, 

So I said to myself: ‘‘I will make a food 
that will produce more sunshine in the world 
than any other food that has ever been made, 
and I will teach the people to eat it by telling 
them the reason why.’’ 

Then I took the finest of wheat—the universal 
food since the world began—and the best of 


barley-malt and some salt, and with these three 
properly blended and cooked I made the food 
called ‘‘ FORCE.”’ 

From the very beginning ‘‘FoRCE’’ was a 
success, 


Its sales steadily increased until in 
every city in the United States they led over 
those of all other foods. Then the ordinary 
competition of advertising and good salesman- 
ship gave way to an underhand method of attack, 


and one that was very hard to meet. 

A rumor was circulated that ‘‘ForcE’’ con- 
tained some harmful ingredient. Foolish and 
preposterous as was this rumor, it gained ground, 


evidently because some people made jt their 
duty to see that it was circulated. 

| first tried to meet this malicious report 
quietly by the publication of analyses by chem- 
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ists of the highest 
standing. Then I de- 
cided that the only way 
to kill a rumor was to 
fight it in the open. 

I spent fifty thou- 
sand dollars in adver- 
throughout the 
whole country my offer 
of a reward of $5,000 
each to any man, 
woman or child, to any 
professional chemist or 
private citizen, to any grocer or his customer, who 
could prove that there was anything in any pack- 
age of ‘‘ForcE’’ bought in the open market but 
wheat, barley-malt and salt. ; 

This offer has been published in nearly every 
newspaper in the United States. I will keep on 
publishing it until everyone knows what I know 
—that ‘‘ForcE’’ is synonymous with absolute 
purity. 

The point is that I am not simply offering 
proof that there is no harmful substance in 
‘«Force.’’ I am proving that there is no sub- 
stance in it shat ought not to be there. 

A flake of ‘‘ ForRcE"’ is very small, but it has 
in it just the right things to carry a busy school- 
teacher through a long day’s work. From it 
that rosy-cheeked school-girl gets her joy of 
living. It puts the joyous note in the boy’s 
whistle. 

It is just Power, in food form. 

‘*FoRCE’’ for breakfast is only a beginning, 
although as a breakfast food ‘‘ForRcE’’ has an 
infinite variety of uses, all of them appetizing 
and dainty, all of them nutritious and digestible. 

> 

I'd like to send every reader of SUCCESS a 
copy of my new book. 

It treats of two subjects: how to serve 
‘¢FORCE’’ in many ways, and how to be sunny 
—always. 

It is one of the most successful books of the 
year, for I’ ve had to publish one million copies 
to supply the demand. I think it is because of 
the sunny part of it rather than the recipes. 

It contains a good many full-page plates, litho- 
graphed in six colors, showing how to prepare 
new dishes that tempt, and nourish, and taste 
good. 

‘Mailed on request, for one 2c. stamp. 

Use the cupon below and address. 


fox 
Buffalo, U.S.A. 


tising 









and mail it with 
a two-cent stamp, 
to-day, to 
SUNNY JIM |. 
BUPFALO, U. 3.A." 
Please send me a copy of your book, 
“ The Gentle Art of Using FORCE,” 
for which I enclose a twe-cent stamp. 
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cherishing the Christian faith, The converted 
colliers there founded Christian families who have 
done honor to England. 

When he went into Cornwall to preach, he found 
the place so inhospitable to him that he used to 
dine on whortleberries which he picked from the 
bushes. He came at length to preach to thirty 
thousand people there at a time, and cottage, hall 
and castle were open to him. He lived for his 
one purpose, conserved power, and won the heart 
and confidence of mankind. Few men of the last 
century so influenced the world for good. 

The West Lake Society, as organized in a single 
part of our country, used a descriptive phrase 
which is very suggestive. It was, ‘‘The conser- 
vation of power for a single purpose.’’ The main 
purpose in life is often lost through scattering en- 
ergies in youth. In this lies a great danger to a 
student. The time is past when one can do many 
things well. Life is becoming too complex for 
one to succeed in more than one thing. That is a 
sin to genius that retards growth. 

To every young man there comes an hour of 
revelation as to what he ought to become. There is 
shown to him, in such an hour, to use the ancient 
Hebrew figure, the ‘‘ Pattern on the Mount,’’ and 
a conviction comes to him which resembles an in- 
ward voice and says: ‘See that thou makest all 
things after the Pattern shown to thee on the 
Mount.’’ If he would do his best, he must follow 
In selecting his compan- 
ions, his books, his recreation, and in forming his 
habits, he should choose those that best influence 
his purpose. In his life everything should tend 
to his permanent usefulness in one thing. 


Similar Societies Have Been Fruitful in Schools 


Such societies as the West Lake, formed for the 
conservation of energy to fulfill a single noble pur- 
pose in life, have been very fruitful in school and 
student life, though not bearing this name. The 
Wesleys formed such a society at college. White- 
field was one of the members. The Moravian 
Missions grew out of a little society formed by 
Count Zinzendorf for the study of missionary 
opportunity, called the ‘‘Order of the Grain of 
Mustard Seed.’’ Jonathan Edwards held little 
religious meetings with boys in the woods. A lit- 
erary society of which Tennyson, General Have- 
lock, and persons of like eminence were members, 
gave a great impulse to English life. There were 
classes at Bowdoin and Harvard in which a few 
young men with a literary purpose united to make 
literature and oratory the special study of the les- 
son hour. Out of such societies came some of the 
literary lights of the last century whose work is 
enduring and whose names are like stars. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association was formed 
among a few poor boys for Bible-study. 

A few young persons finding a like purpose in 
them can well organize a West Lake Society, or a 
society with some like name, for the ‘‘ conserva- 
tion of energy;’’ that is, for pursuing studies that 
tend to make life intelligent, and clear, and pow- 
erful in a single thing. A young scientist may do 
this after the manner of procedure in nature-study 
schools. Companionship in a direct purpose of 
life is a moral power. ‘‘A high aim,’’ says Emer- 
son, ‘‘is curative.”’ 

‘«] find my happiness in my business pursuits,’” 
said a great merchant, now nearly ninety years of 
age. ‘I am still as happy as I was nearly a cen- 
tury ago.’’ He goes serenely to his office day by 
day. When asked in regard to the secret of his 
success, he said :— 

‘«T had a purpose in youth; I consecrated it, 
and devoted all my energies to that single thing, — 
to the gift given to me. If I had failed in that hon- 
est purpose, my life would still have been a suc- 
cess. It is right intention that makes character.’’ 


The First Requisite in Forming Such a Club 


In forming such a society, remember that soul- 
value is to be placed above every other thing. If 
you had the wealth of a Morgan, and the fame of 
a Kipling, and had not the gold of God in the soul, 
you would be empty-handed and nameless for true 
influence. It is sacrifice that gains, and only the 
gains of unselfishness last. Learn early to turn 
every evil into good, and to exercise that faith that 
holds that no experience can come to you, how- 
ever adverse, that you may not glorify by treating 
it nobly. The unspiritual perishes. Consecrate 


your own gift and purpose. Clasp hands with 
those of like purposes, and form societies at your 
own home, or in your college room, after the West 
Lake suggestion, or, better, after the Suggestion of 
Galilee, and see that no man takes your crown. 
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Have You 
Begun to 
Think About Christmas? 


Remember, it comes next month, and there are lots of 
presents to be obtained. If you want to save worry over the 
selection of these presents, send for our big SUCCESS REWARD 
BOOK, which contains hundreds of useful and desirable articles for 
every member of the household, from the little tots to the grayheads. 
You will certainly find some valuable suggestions in this book. It will 
cost you only a postal card to get it, and you can also get any of the arti- 
F ' cles described in it without cost to yourself, simply by giving a little of your 
‘ time to taking subscriptions for SUCCESS among your friends and neighbors, 
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’ Special November Offers 


Of course we have many seasonable things to offer in addition to those described below. 


We simply mention these four to show you what splendid bargains we are offering, and to show how 
easily you may obtain any article you choose. 


For Boys and Men 


——— naman 
About this season the boys and you 


’ men are layin, piers 
for making the long winter evenings pleasant and_ profitable. 
A Patent-Leather Belt Nothing will afford more genuine entertainment for a group 
of boys, or will be of more use in developing their physical 
power and their manliness, than a set of boxing gloves. The 
set shown herewith is one of our most popular rewards. The 
are of the famous Corbett pattern, men’s size, grip and cuffs 
of olive tan leather, balance of pave finis in dark wine 
color, well padded with hair, with laced wristbands. Given 
for only four subscriptions to SUCCESS (new or renewal.) 
or for two subscriptions and eighty cents additional, receiver 
to pay express charges. We have another set of gloves, al- 
most as good in quality and style as the one shown above 
which is given for only two subscriptions to SUCCESS 
(new or renewal,) or for one subscription and forty cents ad- 
ditional, receiver to pay express charges. 


THE “POST” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Nothing else is more useful to a student, clerk, or business 
man than a good fountain pen, and there is no better and more 
practical fountain pen than the “ Post.’ Our illustration 
shows the great odventeee of the ‘‘ Post” over other pens; 
namely, that it is self-flling. It is only necessary to dip 
the nib of the pen in the ink bottle, draw out the plunger, 
and the pen is ready for use. It can be cleaned in five seconds 
by putting the nib into water and drawing the plunger back- 
ward and forward a few times. We offer the “ Post” Foun- 
tain Pen as a reward for sending two subscriptions to 
SUCCESS (new or renewal,) and fifteen cents additional, 
postage prepaid. 


For Ladies and Girls 


Every lady who wants to be up-to-date in re pomedays 
carries the new Hansum Bag and wears a red leather belt. T 

bag we illustrate can be secured either in red “‘Saffian,” brown 
ona green “Rococo” leather, or in seal in black. With 
each bag is given a silk purse. One of the latest improve- 
ments is the leather handle, chain handles now being out of 
date. This bag is sent in either color for three subscriptions 
to SUCCESS (new or renewal,) postage prepaid. The belt 
is of patent leather and can be supplied in red, blue, or 
black. It is given for one subscription to SUCCESS (new 
-s ee a> ten coats aeons, ppstngs popes, Both 
t it an gZ wi sent for four subscriptions to 
The Hansum Bag SUCCESS (new or renewal,) postage prepaid. Boxing Gloves, Corbett Pattern 
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fi 32 WAVERLY PLACE (UNIVERSITY BUILDING) - - - NEW YORK | 
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prey BER. OFFERS 


BROCKPORT — N 


In place of Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, Pearson’s 
or Cosmopolitan in these offers may be substituted any one 


> 


of the three named above, or Woman’s Home Companion, Harper’s a 


Bazar, Good Housekeeping, House Beautiful, 


American Boy. 


7 
a $ wt 


In place of 


World’s Work may be substituted Review of Reviews, Country Life in America, 
Outing, Current Literature, Lippincott’s, Art Interchange, or Independent. 


To the Public. 


word of explanation seems to me to be in place. 


In placing before the public what I believe to be the most 
attractive combination of subscription offers on the market, a 
Many enterprising publishers, in the endeavor 


to introduce their magazines to the largest circle of readers, have made concessions in price (in 
ring subscriptions by large expenditures in advertising,) so that certain reliable subscription agents may offer combination subscriptions at a very 
| have conducted a Subscription Agency for twenty-five years, and have the distinction of being one of the oldest established agencies, which 
your orders this season, and, furthermore, have much the largest business in this line in the world. During these twenty-five years I have sent to 


blishers of periodicals millions of subscriptions amounting to several million dollars. 


It naturally follows that, on account of the close relations I 


the leading publishers, I am given the most favorable terms and can make the closest possible prices in the combinations I offer. 


that I may receive your patronage and promise my best attention to all orders, whether large or small. 


I am, yours respectfully, W. H. MOORE. 
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The periodicals in these offers may be sent to 
one or to different addresses. If you only want 
one or two periodicals, join with your friends and 
divide the cost of the club. The 


Subscriptions Mv." NEW or RENEWALS 


All magazines are sent one full year direct from 
publisher’s office to the subscribers in the United 
Statés, Canada, Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, or 
the Philippines. Postage in other foreign countries 
extra, viz.: one cent for each 2 ounces weight. 

Present Success subscribers may order their 
own subscriptions extended for one year, or enter 
another Success subscription to some friend. 
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Price Price 
Successand Twentieth Century Home., . $200 $1.50 
IE NII 3 ounce scien ss date bocess cose 2 1.50 
Success and Cosmopolitan .. ‘ pce x 1.50 
Success and Woman’s Home Companion.. sats t 1.50 
Success and Good Houskeeping brane’ 2, 1.50 
Success and Pearson’s.......... 2.2... 0.6. ece ee 1.50 
Success and Harper’s Bazar. .................. r 1.50 
Success and American Boy.................... 2. 1.50 
Success and House Beautiful.................. 8. 1.50 
Success and Bookkeeper........................ 2. 1.50 
Success and National Magazine................ x 1.50 
Success and Physical Culture.................. . 1.50 
Success and Recreation........ Licenteanas ba x 1.50 
Success and American Mother.. piakeeeds 2. 1.50 
Success and The Era.. as aauacaee ee J 1.50 
Success and any two of ahove.. iwanvlenes 3. 2.00 
Success and any three of above... . 2.50 


SUCCESS. 


will also be turnished as follows with the 
Leading Magazines 


With World’s Workand Review of Reviews. $6.50 
With World’s Work, Review of Reviews,and 
Outing (the four)... ee 9.50 5.50 
Country Life in peneemagy $3.0 00, Current 
Literature, $3.00.or Lippincott’s, $2.50, may 
be substituted for World’s Work, Review 
of Reviews, or Outing, in above offers. 


$4.00 


With World’s Work and Cosmopolitan r 3.00 
With Review of Reviews and Leslie’s Monthly . 3.00 
With Outing and Woman’s Home Companion. 5. 3.00 
With Current Literature and Pearson’s 4 3.00 





My ¢ omplete Subscription Catalogue for 1904 
ady about Nov. ist and will be sent free to all customers 
and a vnts. It contains list of and quotes low prices on about 
3000 pe licals as well as many additional club offers. This is one 
omplete and correct subscription catalogues published 
asa reference by thousands of agents and publishers. 
REPERENCES—Any American Publisher; Any Brockport or 
Rochester Bank; and Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to take orders for my Club Offers. Lib- 
eral Commission Paid. 


| HAVE NO TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVES. Pay No Money to 
Such who are Strangers to You. 
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Success with Century Magazine 4.50 
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Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 
Or any other magazine in Class A. 


Art Interchange . . $400 


Or any other magazine in Class B. 


SUCCESS... . ~. 1.00 
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My Price 


Review of Reviews . . $2.50 
Or any other magazine in Class B. 
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House Beautiful . . . 2.00 J 
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Current Literature . . $3.00 
Or any other magazine in Chas B. 
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World’s Work . . . $3.0 
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Art Interchange . . . $4.00 
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Country Life . . . . 3.00 
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| WILL DUPLICATE ANY CLUB OFFER ADVERTISED BY ANY ACENCY OR PUBLISHER 





If you will send me THREE orders for ANY 
FREE combinations, you may have, FREE, as your 
premium, a yearly subscription to ANW periodi- 

ned in CLASS ‘‘A” above. Your OWN club and 


r w 0 clubs make the THIREE orders. Special cash com- 
miss jnoted to agents on SUCCESS CLUBS. 


Harper’s Magazine, $3.35. McClure’s Magazine, $1.00. 
Munsey’s Magazine, $1.00. Everybody's, $1.00, Ladies’ 
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BUJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


SHORT while ago I saw that someone had been 
writing on ‘* The Decadence of the Novel,’’— 

I think it was that brilliant young novelist, Ben- 
jamin Swift. Well, I don’t know! Is the novel, 
when you come to think of it, in quite such a bad 
way? At the first flush, all contemporary pessi- 
mism is apt to find aready acquiescence. It has the 
permanent discontent of human nature back of it. 
The sound of the great old men departing deadens 
our ears to the sound of great young men arriving. 
No contemporary ever plays Hamlet like Kean. 
«‘And yet—, and yet—,’’ says Stephen Phillips, 
himself a poet whose shoulders are rapidly broad- 
ening for one of the old mantles. Yes! Dickens 
and Thackeray are dead, it is true; and Balzac and 
Dumas no longer throw their vast shadows across 
the world; and yet,—well, let us for a little count 
our mercies in the shape of living novelists, and 
see if our day of small things is so diminutive, 
after all. 

Have we any great novelists, properly so called? 
I do not mean merely able, brilliant novelists, — 
but novelists really great. The quality of greatness, 
perhaps we may premise, being an indefinable 
quality of the man himself bulking large behind 
the novelist. 

Yes; we 
Bjérnson. 

One has only to realize what these three men 
stand for to realize what a serious, spiritual force 
the novel has become in the modern world, and 
of what profound and delicate human interests it 
has become the vehicle. Tolstoi is the Christian; 
Meredith, the philosopher; Bjérnson, the patriot. 
All three are masterly story-tellers and creators of 
character. We read what they write for ‘the 
story,’’ like the work of any other story-teller, but 
their stories move in an atmosphere so charged 
with the deepest meanings of life that they have 
the significance of veritable history, and the 
authority of spiritual messages. These men have 
been teachers of their time with an influence far 
beyond that of the professed religious and philo- 
sophical teachers. We have but to speak their 
names to state their significance. As with all other 
great personalities, their names are their mean- 
ings. All three in their several ways are giant 
witnesses to the spiritual solution of life. Tolstoi 
and Bjérnson have made their testimony by tear- 
ing from Christianity the sophistries of its ecclesi- 
asticism, and revealing it once more in all the 
astonishing simplicity of its original idealism. 
Tolstoi—in this respect, the master of Bjérnson, — 
has preached a fanaticism of unworldliness the 
value of which is not in its literal application, 
but in its sensational reminder of those essential 
purities and simplicities which at the first gave, 
and will always give, reality to the Christian 
movement, 


have Tolstoi, and Meredith, and 
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Mr. Meredith's message is less overtly religious. 
He makes his appeal as a poet and philosopher, 
an evangelist for subtler minds. He takes more 
account of the world as it is in all its complicated 
paradoxes of good and evil, courageously facing 
mountains of doubt that do not exist for simple 
seers like Tolstoi; and yet, at the end of a pil- 
grimage of faith made arduous by every pitfall 
and stumbling-block of the skeptical intellect, he 
comes to us radiantly worn with his unquenchable 
faith in the upper glories. I am saying nothing 
of him, or of Tolstoi and Bjérnson, merely as 
novelists, because all three have used the novel 
for finer issues than even the most classical enter- 
tainment. In their hands the novel is the parable 
of the modern world. Like all great teachers, they 
also teach in parables. The parables are wonder- 
ful literature; but, however brilliant the style and 
technique of a parable, it is, after all, its message 
that is universally important. The novels of 
Tolstoi, Bjérnson and Meredith, are wonderfully 
entertaining,—but it is the attitude of the man 
behind them that gives them their greatest value. 





AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 
Through “The Pride of Jennico,” ‘Incomparable Bel- 
lairs,”” and other equally successful novels, the names of 
Agnes and Egerton Castle have become well known to all 
readers of good fiction in this country as well as in England 
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I have named these writers first because they 
appear to me the greatest living personalities 
employing the novel for the highest literary pur- 
poses, but there are no few writers only a step 
below them whose work is hardly less notable as 
literature or less serious with a grave apprehen- 
sion of the human situation. Indeed, the time is 
long since gone by when ‘‘novel-reading’’ was 
that merely frivolous indulgence in the fictitious 
upon which our fathers looked askance. Now- 
adays, if you have something of vital importance 
to communicate to the world, you do not put it 
into a sermon, however admittable, or a treatise, 
however learned. You put it into a novel; for 
the novel has proved itself so expansive a form 
that there is no material, human or divine, to 
which it can not adapt itself. It does not neces- 
sarily displace all other literary forms, but it cer- 
tainly includes them. As we continue our brief 
survey of modern novelists and their novels, it 
will be seen how wide is the territory of the con- 
temporary novel. 

While the modern novelist is an unquestionable 
master of the good story and the living character, 
he is seldom content with being that, and there 
are few successful novelists to-day that are not 
psychologists, and sociologists as well. Let us 
take a few names at random,—as Henry James, for 
example. That Mr. James isa master of the social 
drama will not be denied, even by those for whom 
the microscopical finesse of his observations is so 
fine as to pass their patience and even their appre- 
hension. Yet it is hardly necessary to say that 
his chief distinction is that, so to say, of a scientist 
of society. A novel by him is less a novel than 
a Blue Book of the upper classes. He is, in this 
respect, the most painstaking of the pupils of 
George Meredith, though he lacks his master’s 
fusing simplicity of imagination. If he is read 
in the future, he will be read as one reads Darwin 
on earthworms,—for his marvelous observations 
of minute social phenomena. 

Mr.: Howells, again, is an industrious, social 
observer, but his observation is rather that of a 
man of the world than that of a social micro- 
scopist. He is a broader, more creative writer. 
There is, so to say, a Chaucerian objectivity about 
his observation. His business is with the average 
and the normal,’ and he will probably survive as 
the first painter of the American middle class. 
His excellent style is on the side of his endurance, 
whereas the style of Mr. James, like that of his 
great master, is plainly subject to writer's cramp. 

Even a writer so robustly objective as Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton would lose half her value if 
she were not so much of a philosopher and poet, 
and acute social observer as well. Full blooded 
as is the romance she gives us, her highest value 
is that of a subtle and fearless interpreter of the 
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F MARION-CRAWFORD 
Mr. Crawford has written over thirty suc- 
cessful novels, the most noted being ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs"’ and “In the Palace of the King.’’ 
He is the biographer of the late Pope Leo XIII. 





OWEN WISTER 


When Mr. Wister produced “ The Virginian,” 
he at once sprang into genuine favor, giving 
promise of holding the place he has made 











This is the Englishman who made one of the greatest characters in all literature,— 
Sherlock Holmes, the detective. So popular have the daring exploits and hairbreadth 
escapades of this master of mysteries become that Mr. Doyle recently received nearly a 
dollar a word for a sequel to Holmes’s undertakings, a work of some sixty thousand words 
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’ and “The To M. Loti’s iridescent novels, ‘‘ Romance of a 
Atherton has proved a Child” and “‘ Into Morocco,”’ we owe some of the 
most vivid interpreter of complex womanhood most alluring and graphic visions of the Far East 
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WwW. W. JACOBS SAMUEL MERWIN H. K. WEBSTER RUDYARD KIPLING F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
Mr. J Great Britain’s first humorist of the sea. In representing this phase of literature The vigorous works of Mr. Kipling, like “‘ Kim,” In “Captain Carter, of Cartersville,” one of 
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JOSEPHINE DASKAM 





c. G.D. ROBERTS STEWARD EDW'D WHITE 


As the exponent of the ways of little children, Josephine Daskam has won much praise. 
C. G. D. Roberts’s “ The Heart of the Ancient Wood” and “The Kindred of the Wild” are 
excellent examples of nature-work. Mr.White wrote ‘‘ The Westerners’ and “ The Blazed Trail” 





SAMUEL M. CLEMENS (‘‘MARK TWAIN"’) 
Throughout the English speaking world, and in every country into whose tongue 
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This son of Belgium, whose writings have at- 
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even we, who read them so eagerly as they ap- 
peared, yawn over to-day, meant nothing less 
than the New Notion of Greater England. They 
were much more than stories. They were the 
Colonial Sentiment, the Boer War, the Preferen- 
tial Tariff. Mr. Kipling’s significance is that of 
a political pamphlet. In the future his name 
will be known as the brilliant pamphleteer of 





BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
one of the most vigorous of the 
younger American novelists 


CHAS. W. STODDARD, 
whose “ South Sea Idylls”’ is 
one of the American classics 


Mr. Chamberlain, and it will be his politics that 
will keep his poetry alive. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, again, is a novelist who 
illustrates the effectiveness of the novel as a polit- 
ical medium. Mr. Parker writes too well not to 
realize that he does not write well enough, and he 
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The two books which Mr. Bierce has published—*“< In 
the Midst of Life’’ and **Can Such Things Be?’’—are 
among the most original and characteristic compositions 
in American letters. The pertinacity with which Mr. 
Bierce probes a terror to its depths and spreads it out 
before the reader so that it can be seen as well as felt, 
is a peculiarity of his tales. They are characterized 
by force and refinement of intellect, and are a great 
stimulant to reflection. By their subtlety and hardy 
paradoxes, supported by great ingenuity, they “stir and 
sting” the mind to such a degree that examination 
and reasoning become necessary to the reader’s peace 
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is too much occupied with his 
social ambitions to concern 
himself with his literary fail- 
ure. Heis by no means des- 
picable as a Canadian poster, 
—though, as a real exponent 
of Canada, he does not begin 
to compare with Charles G. D. 
Roberts,—but whatever mean- 
ing his books have is political 
rather than artistic. Few books 
of animal study so truly picture 
wild life as does Mr. Roberts's 
‘“‘The Heart of the Ancient 
Wood.”’ No real writer is made 
a knight, though he may con- 
sent to become a lord. 

Yet, in saying that, one nat- 
urally thinks of Sir Conan 
Doyle, and remembers ‘‘ Micah 
Clarke.’’ Obviously ‘‘ Micah 
Clarke’’ came out of the loins 
of ‘*Lorna Doone,’’ and Sir 
Conan would, I am sure, be 
proud of its derivation, for to 
be so sturdy a disciple of such 
a master is a wonderful begin- 
ning. Of all the recent prod- 
ucts of ‘‘ historical’’ novelists, 
‘«Micah Clarke’’ stands the 
one chance of survival, by réason of its strong 
construction, its strenuous and sweet spirit, and 
its quiet, forceful English. The public knows 
Sir Conan for lesser things,—for ‘‘Sherlock 
Holmes’’ (for which, with a modesty that is as 
characteristic as itis becoming, he has disclaimed 
the orignality in favor of such masters as Poe and 
Wilkie Collins,) and ‘‘ Brigadier Gerard,’’ but, 
without denying the literary resource of ‘‘Sher- 
lock Holmes,’’ it is ‘‘ Micah Clarke,’’ and ‘‘ The 
White Company’’ that matter, and matter quite 
a good deal to readers of modern fiction. Sir 
Canon Doyle may be truthfully said to be one of 
the public favorites that indicate the public taste. 

Talking of great novelists, what shall we say 
for such public favorites as Miss Marie Corelli 
and Hall Caine? Personally, I think that there 
is little to be said for Miss Corelli, except that 
she, obviously, supplies the gigantic demand in 
the human heart for sentimental melodrama, 
bogus mystery and cheap, semi-religious poetry. 
She is as inevitable as bad furniture and senti- 
mental autotypes. 

Hall Caine, to do him justice, is rather differ- 
ent. There was a time—when he wrote ‘‘ The 
Deemster,’’—when he wrote with something of 
an original inspiration. He had felt the Celtic 
poetry of the Isle of Man, and he had been able 
to express it in terms of vivid drama. ‘‘The 
Deemster’’ remains Mr. Caine’s justification for 
the subsequent parodies and violations of a real 
gift. ‘*The Bondman’”’ was a striking book, in 
the Victor Hugo, and very much the Robert 
Buchanan, manner; but, with the coming of his 
financial success, the tares have sprung up and 
choked Mr. Caine’s artistic wheat, and such books 
as ‘*The Christian ’’ and ‘* The Eternal City,’’ 
beyond selling well, have done nothing but show 
how Mr. Caine has imitated Zola’s latter moral- 
istic manner. 

Fortunately, Zola’s simplicity has made better 
disciples in England; George Moore, for example, 
and George Gissing. Both writers suffer from 
the dulness of their subject-matter, yet ‘‘ Esther 
Waters’’ is something more than a document, and 
«« The New Grub Street’’ and ‘‘The Whirlpool’’ 
are engaging blue books of the middle class. Still, 
both writers illustrate the Englishman’s way of 
taking his pleasures sadly. Even his novels must 
smack of the Sunday school. ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ 
for example, gained a success which placed Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward in the front rank of English theo- 
logians. She has since written books to prove that 
she was a novelist all the time. I suppose 
that she must be acknowledged as the creator of 
the popular religious novel,—and, in passing, one 
may note with what activity and with what suc- 
cess, the modern woman writer has made use of 
the novel. Sometimes she has won a passing 
notoriety with the naively outspoken exposition of 
delicate social questions, with which she is hardly 
competent to deal. ‘Sarah Grand’’ is such a 
writer, and another writer of much greater power 
is ‘‘George Egerton.’” But America in particular 
can count on three young women writers of some- 
thing like classical significance. I have already 
spoken of Mrs. Gertrude Atherton. Mrs. Mary E. 
[Concluded on pages 669 to 6712] 
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In the Home Life 





Social Usages 


4RT OF ENTERTAINING 
CALLING 


CourTEsy 


Tue Art or CONVERSATION 


CorRESPONDENCE 
ART OF DRESS 
INTRODUCTIONS CHAPERONAGE ENGAGEMENTS 
Opera AND THEATER PARTIES W EppDINGs 


Dances Garpven Partigs, Etc., Etc. 

CONTRIBUTORS 

Elizabeth Sylvester Henrietta Hovey 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood 





Physical Culture 


HEALTH, SLEEP, THE BATH 


Diet, CLoTHING, 


Vavue or PuysicaL TRAINING 


ExercisE 


Exercises With and Without Apparatus 
General or Free Movements 
Indoor and Outdoor Sports and Games, Illustrated 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Anita Newcomb Magee, M. D. 
Wm. Tod Helmuth, M. D. 
Norman Foster, M. D. 

Silas Weir Mitchell, M. D. 


and others. 


Dudley A. Sargent 
William S. Hills 

Eliza Mosher, M. D. 
Geo. F. Shrady, M.D. 





Manual Training 


IMPORTANCE of MANUAL TRAINING 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
FroeBet’s Occupations 
Wuat THE Work Sxoutp Be 
Wood Working, Leather Working, Wood Carving, 
Modeling, Moulding, Mechanical Drawing, Geometrical 
Construction, Working Drawings, Lettering, Projections,etc. 


USE AND CARE OF TOOLS 


How Manual Training Educates the Will, Self Reliance 
and Character. 
_ CONTRIBUTORS 
Prof. Jason E. Hammond Frank Roe Batchelder 
Dr. Baxter Morton Arthur L. Williston 
A. M. Smith, Etc., Etc. 














Motherhood 


MOTHERHOOD AS A CAREER 


PREPARATION FoR MoTuHEerHoop 
Conriictinc Duties 


Hints oN THE Home AMUSEMENT OF CHILDREN 


ORGANIZED MOTHERHOOD 
List or Booxs ror MoTuHers 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Theodore W. 
Mothers’ Congress 


Birney, Ex-President National 


Marion Foster Washburne May Wright Sewall 
Harriet Prescott Spofford Julia Ward Howe 
and others 





Education 


CHILD STUDY 
REASON 
Propiems oF ADOLESCENCE 
EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy 
CHARACTER BvILDING 
Tue Dancers or Precocity 


Tue Nervous System anv 1Ts RELation To Devet- 
OPMENT 


OBSERVATION IMAGINATION 


Educational Value of Stories 








CONTRIBUTORS 
Among the writers for this department are the heads 
of ten leading universities and over thirty prominent 
educators 


The Consolidated 
Encyclopedic 
Library 


Should be the daily reference work of every father 
and mother and of every teacher in the land. It 
contains hundreds of most valuable articles on the 
training of children and the development of young 
manhood and womanhood, procured at great ex- 
pense from the leaders of modern thought in educa- 
tional matters. in a 
simple direct straightforward style, and they are 
eminently readable and interesting as well as thor- 
oughly sound scientifically. 

For prospectus (with sample pages) and full in- 
formation, address 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LIBRARY BUREAU 


32 Waverly Place - - New York 


These articles are written 





SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Editor-in-chief of the Consolidated Ency- 
clopedic Library is Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
Editor of Success, and this library has the full in- 
dorsement of Success, 


The Home 


HOME ECONOMICS 


MaArKETING 





SANITATION 


SociaL Forms Art or Dress 


Home Strupy or Art 
HousEKEEPING FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET 


AMUSEMENTS 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Julia Ward Howe Rev. Robert Collyer 
Mrs. Frank Leslie 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood and others. 


Henrietta Hovey 





Child Culture 


THE NEW-BORN BABY 


Nursery HyGiene Inrant’s Dietetics 
KINDERGARTEN PRINCIPLES IN THE HomME 
Home TREATMENT OF CHILDREN’S DISEASES 


THE ORDER OF DEVELOPMENT 
LEARNING To SPEAK Tue Vatue or Pray 
OBEDIENCE PunisHMENT 
Tue EpucaTIon oF THE SExEs 
TRAINING THE WILL 





CONTRIBUTORS 
Marion Foster Washburne Dr. Eliza Mosher 
Dr. J. H. McCormick Kate Blake 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney Dr. Norman Foster 











and others. 








Careers 





Life Vocations, How to Choose and 
Pursue Them 


Apvice AND INForMATION Upon ALMosT 
Proression, TRADE, Business AND OccuPATION. 


PRACTICAL 


EVERY 


New and Untried Fields of Endeavor 


DrEvELOPMENT oF TALENT 
ADVANTAGES AND DIsADVANTAGES OF SPECIALISM 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Senator Foraker Park Benjamin 
Dr. Lyman Abbott W. T. Harris 
Dr. Geo. F. Shrady F. R. Coudert 


Admiral Dewey 


Justice Brewer 
Joseph Chamberlain 


President Loubet 





Civics 


CITIZENSHIP 


PromoTIon oF Goop GovERNMENT, Potirtics As A CAREER 


CIVIL SERVICE 


GoveRNMENT Bonvs Loans AND CuRRENCY 
DirtomatTic AND ConsuLAR SERVICE 


SUCCESS IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Pres. Theodore Roosevelt 
Ex-Pres. Grover Cleveland 
John R. Proctor 
Senator Dolliver Senator Foraker 
Senator Beveridge Hon. Chas. H. Littlefield 
Ambassador J. H. Choate Gov. B. B. Odell, Jr., and others 





Senator Bailey 
Senator Platt 
Senator Depew 








Recreation 





Inpoor AND OuTpoor Sports, GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Boating 


Bowling Basket Ball Archery 

Backgammon __ Bicycling Baseball 

Chess Quoits Football 

Draughts Dominoes Lacrosse 

Roller Polo Water Polo Lawn Tennis 

Fencing Boxing Tether Ball 

Wrestling Cricket Pony Polo 

Curling Golf Etc:, Etc. 
Gtossary or Tecunicat Terms Usep 1n Att Sports 

AND GAMES 


Complete and Exact Rules Governing all Sports and Games 
Based on the Highest Authorities 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
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The Great Novelists 
of To-Day 


RICHARD Le GALLIENNE 
[Continued from page 668 | 








JOSEPH CONRAD, 
whose strong, vigorous stories of the sea have given him a new 
and important stand in literature 


Wilkins Freeman has long been recognized as the 
Jane Austen of New England; and Mrs. Edith 
Wharton possesses just that combination of social 
philosopher, poet-wit, and novelist which tempts 
one to call her the American ‘John Oliver 
Hobbes, *’— not to forget Mrs. Craigie in speaking 
of writers that are also women—though, actually, 
Mrs. Wharton is a much more important writer. It 
must be noted, in speaking of English women 
writers, that the most offensively sexual novel of 
our days—‘‘Sir Richard Calmady,’’—is the work 
of a woman; for the name of ‘‘ Lucas Malet’’ can 
not be omitted from the list of women writers of 
the moment. Of course, one doesn’t forget that 
‘‘Lucas Malet’’ has written ‘‘ Mrs. Lorimer,’’ 
««Colonel Enderly’s Wife,’’ and ‘A Counsel of 
Perfection’’ as well. 

One of the notorious literary features of the time 
has been the ‘‘historical,’’ or, should we not rather 


say, the costume novel. Stevenson, of course, set | 


the fashion, when, as H. B. Marriott Watson—one 
of his most faithful disciples,—has been saying 
in the ‘‘Fortnightly Review,’’ he turned back the 
tide of French realism with that wonderful toy- 
book ‘‘Treasure Island.’’ The way in antiguam 
stlvum, pointed out by Stevenson, has been fol- 
lowed by a few writers naturally fitted to tread it, — 
though it must be said that the select little army 
of romance has been followed by a most distress- 
ing cloud of dull and noisy camp-followers. Even 
the real army has been rather disappointing, when 
one considers the opportunity provided by Steven- 
son’s brilliant, and really authentic, raising from 
the dead of the great Sir Walter. There are names 
one mentions with gratitude and even respect,— 
such as Stanley Weyman (who must, perhaps, be 
credited with personally hailing back to Dumas,) 
A. E. W. Mason, Egerton Castle, Booth Tarking- 
ton,—and yet noteven the best of these literary 
manipulators of the plumed hat and the rapier 
have given us anything of which we can even 
remember the name,—without a self-conscious 
effort of gratitude. With the possible exception 
of «A Gentleman of France,’’ this noisy ‘‘histori- 
cal’’ fiction has left us nothing but a garish moun- 
tain of stage-properties, and a theatrical wardrobe 
already cloudy with the moth. It has not even pro- 
duced a book comparable with ‘‘ John Inglesant,"’ 
not to mention such a book as ‘‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth.’’ This is really strange, —for such an 
eager opportunity seldom passes with a response 
so breakneck and so moblike and yet so pitifully 
inadequate. Of course, such an historical nov- 
elist as Henryk Sienkiewicz belongs to an older, 
greater period; though we must not forget to add 
the author of ‘* Quo Vadis’’ and ‘* With Fire and 
Sword’’ to that small company of the great to 
which I referred at the beginning of this article. 
There are several other names of world-wide 
significance which, falling into no particular cate- 
gory, may as well be mentioned here: Pierre 
Loti, with his romantic egotism; Paul Bourget, 
with his psychological egotism; and Gabriel D’ 
Annunzio, with his biological egotism. To M. 
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Diamonds on Cr 


AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


The World’s Greatest Diamond Center is New York, and our perfect 
Mail Order System brings the best products of the Diamond cutter’s art direct 
to your door. 

Whether you wish Diamond Jewelry, Watches or Silverware, we can 
supply your needs at prices ranging from 15 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. below thosecharged elsewhere. Established since 1843 
(GO years) our Business has steadily increased and now 


WE ARE THE LARGEST IMPORTERS 
OF DIAMONDS IN THE WORLD 


Small Monthly Payments (20 per cent. down and 10 per cent. 
per month) will be accepted on all purchases, and goods delivered on first 
payment, express charges prepaid. 

WE TRUST YOU because we have faith in the integrity of the 
people. We guarantee quality and price, amd all transactions 
are confidential. 

Every Diamond is sold under a Guarantee Certificate, and may be ex- 
changed at any time for a larger purchase, we allowing full value. 
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Write to-day for our new Illustrated CataloguellL sent free 


J. M. LYON & CO., 6-67- Nassau st, NEW YORK 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


is a day of thanksgiving for 
the blessings of past years. But 
how about the future 2 

Aman with an adequate En- 
dowment policy in the Equit- 
able has real reasons for 
giving thanks - not only for 
the past but for the future. 

His future is absolutely se- 
cure — and So is that of his 
family. 


HOW ABOUT YOU 2 


Vacancies for mer of character to act as representative: 
GAGE E. TARBELL. 2%2 Vic« 


For full information fill out this coupon. or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 101 





Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


years of age. 
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AI7'\ Investment 





I offer for sale a few shares of stock in an old established 
industrial enterprise, which has been making money—more 
each vear 
interest this year. 

The par value of this stock is $100 per share. 

I consider it worth $200 per share. At $200 it is an 
8% per cent. investment. 

I will sell you one share 
for $Ioo and you may pay 
$10 down and $10 a month 
if you prefer that plan. 

I will sell you this stock for 
one-half what I consider it worth 
simply to advertise the Investment 
Department of my business. 

Under no circumstances 
will I sell more than five 
shares to any one person, as 
I want as many customers as 
possible, thereby advertising 
my Investment Department 
as widely as possible, 

If you buy a share of this stock 
and find it the most profitable 
nvestment you ever made, you 
will surely come to me the next 
you have any money to invest, 
i that is the very good reason you 
w haye an opportunity of secur- 


1g from one to five shares of stock 


iis money-making enterprise. 

[t will be the best investment you ever made, and it 

the best kind of advertising for me. 

Write to-day for full particulars and learn how to in- 
vest as little as $10 a month where it will be absolutely 
safe and where it will earn the largest possible profit, con- 
sistent with safety. 


Address all Com- 
munications to 





Invest Ten Dollars in a Business 
Which has been Established Ten Years and has already 


paid 17 PER CENT IN DIVIDENDS THIS YEAR 





for 10 years, and which has paid 17 per cent. | 





 tomeatonce (a postal card will do) saying simply; ‘* Send infor. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, DEPARTMENT 


391 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Here are ten reasons why you should investi- 
gate this offer at once: 


1st. The business is as staple as wheat. 

2nd. This is not a ‘* prospect ’’ or ‘‘ maybe.’’ It is 
a full fledged business, and has been making money—more 
every year —for ten years. 

3rd. You will be given an 
opportunity to make any kind of 
an investigation you desire. 

4th. There is not a dollar’s 
worth of water in the entire enter- 
prise. Every dollar you invest will 
be secured by a dollar’s worth of 
actual, tangible assets. 

sth. The shares are full paid 
and non-assessable. 

6th. There are no preferred 
shares. All shareholders draw the 
same percentage of profits. 

7th. Your money will begin 
to share in the profits the minute 
it is received. This stock will pay 
at least 22 per cent. next year. 

8th. The business now amounts 
to $1,250,000 a year and is still 
growing. 

gth. Upon request I will 
send you the names of all 
shareholders in this com- 
pany, (morethan4o0),to any 
of whom you may write and 
ascertain what they think 
of the stock as an investment 

1oth. This offer is made to you through your favorite 
magazine, one of the most reliable and substantial publica- 
tions in the world. 


If you want to take advantage of this extraordinary offer write 


mation about 17 per cent. investment asadvertised in Success. 


INVESTMENT 











AMERICAN 
BOY 


7; 


in our previous advertisement. 


* A Shoe Like Father Wears” 


IS is the shoe that thousands of Boys have 
been waiting for and have guessed the name of, 
Boys who wear 


these shoes while their feet are growing will have 
healthy, perfect feet now and in after years. 


Our booklet tells why. 


It's free. Send postal for it to 


A. J. BATES & CO., Manufacturers 


10 Bates Street, WEBSTER, MAss. 


This is our 


on the Sole 





SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL DEALER 





MADE IN ALL 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Men of Business interested in a — field for making mo money, 
will find in our proposition what t are seekin We have a 
New Pinan in the Mail Order Tine mee will please those seekii 
a good investment with large profits. A Fortune for the righ’ 
person. The F. H. Alden Co., 34 K. 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


POPULAR 
LEATHERS 

5,000 made from one-half acre. 

asily grown throughout theU.S.and 


$ 250 
ONE PRICE 's 
Cana Room in your garden to 


Gl N S EN GE grow ——— of — worth, 
t book] 


Rootes ? d seeds for sale. ae 46 for postage 
telling all about it. McDowel fiGineeng Carden | Joplin ae 
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Loti’s iridescent French we owe one of our 
earliest and most alluring visions of the East; 
and through M. Bourget’s limpid prose we have 
seen many a delicate secret of the heart of love. 
But Gabriel D’ Annunzio is a stronger figure, a 
hot tumultuous nature, a very jungle of passion 
and aspiration. -His books, indeed, are tropical 
in their coarse elemental power, offensive in their 
riotous vitality; their pages are heavy with Roman 
fever,—and yet, what marvelous flowers spring 
out of this polluting marsh, sanctifying skies 
stretch across it, and with what song of almost 
unearthly purity this beautiful morass can greet 
the dawn. After all, great writers must be taken 
as they are. They are not good for everybody, 
but perhaps nothing else is; and D’ Annunzio is 
so great a poet that the evil in him of which we 
have heard perhaps too much is, I am inclined 
to think, burned up in the strong flame of his 
ascending spirit. 

Another great, unclassifiable novelist for us 
who think in English is Thomas Hardy, whose 
earlier, less conscious, books—such early idyllic 
things as ‘‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ and 
such poetically conceived tragedies as ‘‘The 
Return of the Native,’’—will probably, as Herrick 
wrote, remain his ‘‘pillar’’ when ‘‘ Jude the Ob- 
scure’’ is forgotten. Mr. Hardy, so to say, has 
been famous several times, in much the same 
way as Mr. Meredith. Long ago he was famous 
from ‘‘Far from the Madding Crowd.’’ Then 
his fame went to sleep, till he was rediscovered 
by a new generation with ‘‘Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes.’’ Over that almost Shakespearian arcadian 
novel one felt already that approaching shadow 
of grim Zolaistic morality which covered ‘‘Jude”’ 
with so thick a pall. Perhaps it was a pity that 
what was, after all, a passing pessimism should 
so ‘‘fright away the dryads and the fauns’’ from 
Mr. Hardy’s orchards and fragrant hayfields, and 
substitute a determined Greek tragedy for those 
warm droppings of human tears as in ‘‘The Wood- 
landers’’ we had heard fall on the grave of Marty 
South. Still, every artist must take his own course, 
and Mr. Hardy has sufficient purely ‘‘artistic’’ 
achievement behind him to allow him to take 
divagations into advanced morality. It will be 
strange if England should forget to read one of 
the sincerest of English writers. Surely Thomas 
Hardy will come up with the cowslips so long as 
the plow turns up arrowheads on Salisbury Plain. 

Speaking of the English Hardy, one is reminded 
of Arthur Sherburne Hardy, whose ‘‘But Yet a 
Woman ’’ is surely one of the quiet American 
classics, and whose ‘‘ Passe Rose’’ is worth aH the 
recent ‘‘historical’’ imitations rolled together. 
Speaking too of what one might call isolated 
classics, one is surely not sorry that Henry Blake 
Fuller's strenuous work on the Chicago novel has 
not made us forget ‘‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri- 
Vani.’’ But I would not be thought to speak of the 
Chicago novel with anything but respect. If only 
Frank Norris had lived! Yet the school of which 
he was the most conspicuous pen counts other men 
worth watching,—men such as Robert Herrick 
and Churchill Williams; men who have seen and 
ably expressed the romance of American realism 
and American history. H. Chatfield-Taylor, of 
course, is a Chicagoan, too; but he is too much of 
a cosmopolitan wit and ‘‘fantast’’ to be counted 
merely as a prophet of his own country. Of course, 
Winston Churchill must not be forgotten as a con- 
scientious exponent of American history; while 
Mr. Townsend has achieved the very rare distinc- 
tion of fixing a national type in ‘‘Chimmie Fad- 
den.’’ Richard Harding Davis almost achieved a 
little success in his early ‘‘Van Bibber’”’ stories. 
He has since written a delicious idyl in ‘‘The 
Princess Aline;’’ and, say what you will, he is a 
very brilliant journalist, and has a most attractive 
personality. 

Perhaps of all the books inspired by what I 
might call the American historico-topographical 
movement, none (after ‘«‘ David Harum,’’) comes 
so near to being the real.thing as Owen Wister’s 
‘«The Virginian.’’ That, again, was one of the 
very few books popular with the public that justi- 
fies the public taste. 

I find, in looking around the field of the con- 
temporary novel, that quite a few of really signif- 
icant names remain outside my classification. 
There are such born story-tellers as F. Marion 
Crawford and Seton Merriman; there is Henry 
Harland, who writes so prettily of that old Bohe- 
mia of the Latin Quarter that is gone; there is 
Anthony Hope, sprung so daintily from the 
loins of ‘‘ Harry Richmond;’’ there is Maurice 
Hewlett, who is so true a poet and so intense a 
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realist of old romance, that one begs him on the — = = : : 

bended knees of a devoted reader, to abandon the 
Meredithian medizvalism of his style; and there 
is Robert Hichens, who, in his loving observation 
of London life, writes something of the volumi- 
nous subtlety of his beloved Balzac, with the 
kindly Cockney portraiture of Dickens and Phil 
May. Then, again, there is H. G. Wells, who is 
so excellent a rejuvenation of his great master, 
Jules Verne; and yet, judging by some of his 
merely sublunary stories, is envious of the laurels 
of Mr. Gissing. Think of.a man who knows all 
there is to tell about Mars,—the man who wrote 
«« The Time-Machine,’’—preferring to dissect the 
soul ofa grocer’s assistant! Yet in ‘‘The Wheels 
of Chance,’’ and ‘*Love and Mr. Lawisham,’’ 
Mr. Wells may be said to have achieved a genu- 
ine Clapham success. Still, dare one say to Mr. 
Wells, that so many writers can teach us such 
ethics of the dust, and so few give us that lift 
above the dust which we gain from the more 
characteristic imaginations of his spontaneous 
science. 

This review of modern novelists has necessarily 
been very cursory; yet, whatever names may 
involuntarily have been forgotten, I think it is 
full enough to illustrate the remarkable scope and 
general excellence of the modern novel. Onecan 
seriously say that the world, that has always stood 
in need of story-tellers, has never been better 
supplied. 
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A Boy with ‘*No Chance” 


LTE Platt R. Spencer seemed born possessed with a 

desire to write. Living in the woods of the Catskills, 
with very little encouragement for learning, from his 
earliest years his great wish seemed to be to make letters. 
Up to his eighth year, he had never owned a sheet of paper, 
but had marked on any smooth surface he had found. 
At this time he got hold of a big copper cent, almost the 
first money he had seen. The desire of his heart could 
now be fulfilled. He entrusted his coin to a lumberman, 
and asked him to buy a sheet of paper at Catskill, the 
lumber camp, twenty miles away. Late that night the 
messenger returned. ‘The boy, wearied with waiting, had 
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one to bed. At the sound of the arrival, he awoke, his Big: A HEN ‘ a S .PR 
rst thought being of the promised paper. He arose ‘ & Be apry ba 
and with feverish eagerness tried to make characters on ' 3 3a 3 ran Seb onl 


the smooth, white surface. His hand was too untrained, 
and the rude characters little resembled letters. Disap- 
pointed, he returned to bed, only to take up the struggle 
on the following days, and conquer the difficulties. Paper 
he could not afford every day, especially as he soon moved 
with his father to the frontier, in Ohio. There, birch bark, 
sand banks, snow drifts and ice were his most frequent 
writing surfaces. His schooling was very meager,—a few 
months when he was twelve years old,—so he had to dig 
out his own learning by flickering candlelight. Books 
were scarce, and worth any hardship to procure. To 
continue the study of arithmetic, he had to have a book, 
and heard he could get one twenty miles away. It was 
winter, and he had no shoes, but he walked barefoot on 
the frozen ground and secured his treasure. Darkness 
came on and found him miles from home. His only food 
had been frozen turnips, found in a field. At length he 
found a settler’s cabin, where he was sheltered for the 
night. Under such conditions, he acquired a fair eauca- 
tion and developed a system of penmanship that for years 
was almost universal in American schools. Spencerian 
business colleges were established in forty cities. The 
boy who learned writing with so much difficulty made the 
task easier for thousands of boys and girls, and lived a 
beautiful and useful life on the shores of Lake Erie, where 
he lies buried, at Geneva, Ohio. 
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Our methods: You 
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stock of over 400 
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ess in making perfect-fitting garments from meas- 
Urements sent us by mail. Under our method we emphasize 
the good points of the figure and conceal the defects. 

OUR GUARANTEE. 


WE KNOW WE CAN FIT YOU, but if a garment which we make 


for you is not absolutely satisfactory in every respect, send 
it back promptly and we will refund your money. You take 
no risk in dealing wan us. Our peices are reasonable; we can 
save you the storekeeper’s profit of from $5 to $20 on eve r- 
ment, a8 we sell you as cheaply as we will your local merchant. 


Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes: 

TAILORED SUITS, - : $8 to $40 
VISITING COSTUMES, - $12 to $35 
HANDSOME SKIRTS, - 84 to $20 
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aid you in selecting styles and materials. When you send us 
an order, they will look after it while it is in the cutter’s and 
tailor’s hands. and will give it the same care and attention that 
it would have if it were made under your personal supervision 
by_your own dressmaker. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest samples will 
be sent free by return mail. Ask for new Winter Catologue 
No. 40. Mention whether you wish samples for Suits or 
Cloaks, and about the colors you desire, and we will send a 
full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
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now how to do your 
advertising at less cost, if you 
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HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Ine., Dept. LI, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Pneumatic Bust forms for women.) 
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in Dress 


MARION BELL 


"THESE are indeed days 

of extravagance in 
dress, and she whose al- 
lowance is limited will 
discover it is a difficult 
matter to appear modishly 
gowned unless she pos- 
sesses those rare qualities, 
good judgment and _ in- 
genuity. Kut she who is 
fortunate in these posses- 
sions may easily achieve 
that distinction which 
characterizes the well- 
gowned woman,—that 
indescribable something 
called style, and upon 
each and every occasion 
she will be charming to 
behold. , 

Yards upon yards of 
materials and trimmings 
are consumed in one gown 
even though it suggests 
simplicity in its long flow- 
ing lines, but this fact need not be discouraging to the 
woman who appreciates the possibilities of inexpensive 
fabrics, which, in many instances, are beautiful enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious tastes, and, when properly 
handled, produce effective results, for she may evolve 
really wonderful creations with very little cost. The soft 
woolens in delicate colors, silk voiles and veilings, and 
soft-finished silks such as crépe de Chine and taffeta, adapt 
themselves with charming grace to the gowns and separate 
waists for semi-formal wear that are included in almost 
every winter outfit. Indeed, to be without an ‘‘ emergency 
dress,"’ as it is sometimes called, means that one must 
forego the delights of social functions and grow old before 
one’s time. So this dainty creation, whether it be a dress 
or perhaps just a waist to wear with a handsome skirt, is 
an absolute necessity. 

The separate waist is more popular than ever before, but 
with this distinctive feature, —it must harmonize or match in 
color the skirt with which it is to be worn,—and a woman 
of good taste will rejoice in this fact, for the clashing of 
colors heretofore has tried her sorely. When economy 
must be practiced white is the wisest choice for the bodice 
to be worn with a variety of skirts, as even with a colored 
skirt it by no means offends the eye; but it is of course best 
worn with a white or black skirt. Then,too,another most 
important item is that white goods can be perfectly cleaned 
when soiled, and appear as if new. The craze for hand- 
work finds unlimited possibilities in this garment which, 
when intended for theater or afternoon wear, is lavishly 
trimmed. Embroidery lends a distinctive charm, and 
even an inexpensive material may be so beautified by this 
decoration as to quite rival some costly importation. All 
sorts of fancy stitches, too, are used to produce decorative 
effects, and, when tastefully wrought, add much to the 
beauty of the waist. A par- 
ticularly attractive example 
of the separate bodice was 
recently added to the ward- 
robe of a young woman 
whose excellent taste has 
earned for her an enviable 
reputation among her 
friends. The waist was 
made of white taffeta hav- 
ing a wonderfully soft finish, 
and it was uniquely trimmed 
with bands of the silk 
adorned with fancy stitch- 
ing in black, and black silk 
cord ornaments further car- 
ried out the elaborate 
scheme. Tiny black silk 
crocheted buttons were very 
closely arranged down the 
center of the fronts and also 
on the epaulettes over the 
shoulders. This ‘‘ Frenchy"’ 
creation was intended to be 
worn with either a black or 
a white cloth or veiling skirt. 

Where is the woman who 
feels that her stock of neck- 
wear is complete? Every 
day the shops show new 
things in this line, and to 
pass the display is almost 
an impossibility. So costly 
are many of these dainty 
trifles as to be quite beyond 
the reach of the average 
woman, but she wisely ex- 
amines them and proceeds 
at once to reproduce them, 
and so cleverly does she 
succeed as to be the envy 
of her less fortunate sister 
who can neither make nor 
buy them. A bit of fine 
linen in the hands of this in- 

enious woman will come 

orth as a thing of beauty, 
and she can easily have a 
change for every day of the 
week. Drawn-work is ex- 
tremely popular, and really 
charming are some of the 
collar and cuff sets showing 
this work that my lady wears 
to brighten up a somber 
bodice, or perhaps to pro- 
vide the finishing touch to 
her new shirt-waist dress of 
dark-colored silk or velvet- 
een that must be included 





A linen collar and cuff set 





ate? 


up-to-date in her dress. 

The variety in wraps 
is seemingly greater than 
ever before, and, if pos- 
sible, more attractive. 
As with the gown, so 
with the wrap or coat, 
it must be especially 
suited to the occasion 
upon which it is to be 
worn. Black and tan are 
the colors best liked, 
though she who is for- 
tunate enough to possess 
several top-garments 
may indulge her taste for 
alight gray or even white 
for evening wear. Red 
is a particularly suitable 
color for the chill winter 
weather, and, when 
trimmed with black, the 
effect is rich and attract- 
ive. Quite the most 
novel long coat recently 
imported is made of very 
light tan cloth having a 
lustrous surface with 
machine-stitching for its 
only ornamentation. 
The cape effect over 
each shoulder lends a 
sort of military air to the 
creation, and, if repro- 
duced in dark blue, with 
gilt buttons as a decora- 
tive feature, this effect 
would be accentuated. 


If of black material the coat could be worn upon almost 
all occasions and would give dignity to the wearer, if she 
be tall and slender with graceful carriage. 

A most absorbing topic of fashions is hats, and to 
choose a stylish and at the same time becoming model 
requires excellent taste and judgment. There are such 
charming turbans made of furry felt, velvet, and even fur, 
that a woman to whom this smart style is becoming will have 
much for which to be thankful. Never before were such 
beautiful color combinations offered. Particularly notice- 
able are the exquisite shadings of one color,—brown, 
blue, and purple being preferred. White hats have by 
no means lost their popularity, and a model expressing 
unusual charm is of white beaver felt folded and bent 
into turban shape with a slight peak overtheeyes. Golden- 
brown mirror velvet is folded and arranged over each 
side of the rolling brim, crossing on top and in a broad 
bow at the back. White wings give an added charm to 
this dainty creation which is appropriate for wear with a 
tailored suit of tan cloth. By the way, a new winter 
“‘tailor-made'’ must be selected, and the important ques- 
tions are, of what shall it 
be made and what design 
shall be copied? So great 
is the variety of both as to 
make a selection rather 
puzzling, but a wise woman 
will decide upon one of the 
new shaggy cheviots that 
defy dust and rain, and she 
will undoubtedly select the 
skirted-coat in three-quar- 
ters length, with skirt just to 
escape the ground, prefer- 
ably, though a long skirt 
is quite as often chosen. 
Stitched bands and buttons 
of the material form an 
attractive trimming and a 
leather belt is worn. 

It is interesting to note the 
choice of colors for cloudy, 
dull days, and those that are 
chosen when the sun shines. 
She is wise who gives a bit 
of thought to this subject, 
for every one knows the 
depressing effect, on a dul} 
day, of asombe1-hued gown, 
and the cheer that is im- 
parted when one appears 
arrayed in bright becoming 
colors. The s:irl of to-day 
will add red or other bright- 
hued ribbons and fixings to 
her dark frock, if she can 
not have the entire creation 
in a cheery color. But let 
the sun burst forth, and, like 
the chameleon, of change- 
able tint, she adopts the soft 
shades ofgray, tan, and pale 
htelwee and blues, letting 

ature put in the bright 
touches to her liking. One 
who has sat out a cheerless 
autumn day with women 
clad in sable-hued robes 
will appreciate the wisdom 
of this up-to-date girl. 
Surely some concession is 
due to the spirits of one’s 
companions when the 
weather insists upon being 
gloomy. One of the pretti- 
est and simplest little trifles, 
whereby this change can be 
accomplished with a dark- 
colored dress, is an adjust- 
able yoke with high collar 
and cuffs to match, made of 








A serviceable long coat 











in her winter outfit if she 


wishes to be thoroughly A modish 
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street toilet tice design,—the filling-in 
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ESTa@ 
INFANTS’ 
SHORT DRESS 


Nainsook, round yoke 
of hemstitching and 
featherstitching, finished 
with ruffle of hemstitch- 
ing edged with embroid- 
ery; skirt has tucks 
above hem. 6 months, 


1, 2 and 3 years, $1.89. 


Our Fall 
Catalogue 


mow ready, will be sent for 
4 cents postage. Describes 
over 2,000 articles—1,000 of 
which are illustrated—for the 
Complete Outfitting of Boys, 
Girls and Infants. 


We have no branch stores—no agents 
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60-62 W. 23d ST., . . . NEW YORK 
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TRADE MARK 
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NAMEL 


NO POISO 


has ever been found in the enamel of 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL 
If substitutes are offered, write us. 


Sold by First-Class Department and House-Fur- 
nishing Stores. Send for new Booklet. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO. 











* SCIENTIFIC 
NOVELTIES 


Provided with dry batteries, perfectly safe 
and harmless. 


No liquids or acids used. 
Models of Railways, Motors, Dynamos, 
Locomotives, Miniature Lamps, Etc. 
Mm Thousands of unsolicited testimonials to prove that 
j} they are safe, practical, durable, and the most | 
wag amusing and instructive articles ever invented. 
PRICES FROM $3.00 Up. Illus. booklet sent free. 
THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO, 
244 E. Clifton Avenue, CINCINNATI, O. 
Largest Mfrs. Electrical Novelties inthe World 


from the Makers and on trial. Be sure 

the instrumentsuits you before you buy it. 

That is the only sure way. Prices from $3.00 

to $40.00. We do not sell through dealers, but 
save you their profit and allow long trial before 
purchase. Send for handsome catalogue FREE. 


Thousands Use 


Cc KR oO WN MANDOLINS 


GUITARS 


Wesend them toyou on longtrial soyou canjudge of toneand be 
suited before you buy. Fully guaranteed by us. Prices from $4.00 


te$50.00. Send for new illustrated catalogue telling everything. 
E. T. ROOT & SONS, 356 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











The Shadow of Victory 


A Romance of Fort Dearborn. By MYRTLE REED 


A novel showing the development of character amid the 
rough and stirring scenes of an early Western trading post 
12mo. With Frontispiece. Net, $1.20. Send for prospectus. 
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stitch being of black 
silk. The lower out- 
line of the yoke was in 
Van Dyke shape and 
finished with tiny loops 
of the velvet. Worn 
overadarkblue, brown, 
or black bodice, the 
effect would be very 
pleasing. 

A stock collar of red 
silk with long tie, knot- 
ted at intervals and 
finished on the ends 
with fringe, would be 
another means of en- 
livening a dark dress. 
A belt to match should 
be worn with this stock, 
and cuffs of the same 
bright-hued silk, given 
a distinctive touch by 
French knots of fancy 
stitches, would complete a waist set of unusual charm. 

The shirt-waist girl remains with us, and she delights in 
new and startling developments of this most useful gar- 
ment. Her very latest, and also her smartest addition to the 
shirt-waist collection, is one made of English vesting, a 
material that rivals flannel in popularity. The front is 





A novel autumn hat 


laid in two-inch wide box-plaits, stitched, that are set at | 


intervals of an inch or so apart. An irregular pointed 
yoke is simulated by drawing the plaits close together over 
the chest and covering the seams with narrow stitched 
bands. The bands are of uneven lengths, and pointed at 
the lower ends ; a pearl button gives a pretty finish to each 
one. With this shirt-waist a stock of the same material is 
worn, and there are several ties, of different colors, pro- 
vided to give the necessary change and tone,—a pale, 
silvery blue being especially attractive for wear when the 
sun shines brightly, and bright red for the colorless day. 

Perhaps one has had several pairs of cuff links laid 
away during their hour of unpopularity. If so, they may 
be brought forth once more, for just now they are in high 
favor. 
silver, gold, or gun metal, set with one’s favorite precious 
stone. A blue matrix is popular, and looks well with the 
white shirt-waist that will be a part of the autumn and 
winter outfit. A decided novelty in a shirt-waist set is 
made of tinted bone, cut to imitate a chrysanthemum. 
The idea is wonderfully artistic and will appeal to the girl 
who aims to be just a bit original in her dress. 

The woman who does not adore those dainty trifles 
and accessories that add such distinction to even the 
plainest gown is indeed lacking in taste, and it were wise 
if she devoted more thought to them, for in many instances 
they not only add beauty to the costume, but offer a prac- 
tical suggestion as well. The boain its many forms has long 
been, and will ever remain a favorite, and while the most 
extreme whims of fashion’s followers select the boa that is 
shaped almost like a fichu, others prefer the fluffy, rolling 
kind, which may be both serviceable and attractive. An 
exceptionally attractive boa is made of black chiffon, with 
ruchings of black and white gauze ribbon arranged in 
close rows. 

For evening wear to places of amusement an attractive 
stole may be made of lace-edged ruchings of mousseline 
de soie of some delicate, becoming hue. A lining of silk 
would give body to the stole which should be shaped to 
produce a broad effect at the shoulders and have long 
ends to extend well below the knees. 

With the approach of colder days the dainty boas of 
filmy materials will, however, be somewhat supplanted 
by those of marabou feathers, and fur. Among the furs 
shaped as pelerines and stoles, which are shown in the 
shops and promise to be fashionable during the coming win- 
ter, are ermine, sable, beaver, golden otter, and chinchilla. 





A fancy taffeta waist 


Hat, stole, and muff sets are among the season's nov- 
elties. One of these sets recently seen consisted of a 
black velvet Gainsborough hat, trimmed profusely with 
three-quarter-inch black satin ribbon looped around the 
crown and three handsome black plumes that fell grace- 
fully toward the back, and a stole and muff, also of the 








Many of the new links take the form of buttons of | 





velvet, lavishly trimmed with rosettes and loops of ribbon. °| 


Shirring is a feature of many of the hats and muffs. 
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speeds the footsteps of the 
hurrying throng; 


ELGIN 


WATCH 
Is Their Guiding Star. 


A timekeeper known the world over 
for its accuracy. 
An illustrated history of the watch sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO.. 
ELGIN, ILL. 













is a positive relief from SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
preparation of 12 years standing, and is 
sold under a POSITIVE GUARANTEE. 
end 10 cents in coin for sample pack 
and be convinced as to the merits of our 
preparation, before placing order. 
Send for Circular and our Proposition. 
ELITE TOILET COMPANY, Box 202, Detroit, Mich. 


PHOTO BROOCHES, 10c. 
Send jh ied 


us any photograph you want cop 
and we will return it unharmed with an 
exact copy on one of these ae rimless 
brooch-mountings for only 2@cts. Al! our 
Photo-Miniatures are exact and perfect 
reproductions. We send this 5c. sam- 
ple for only 10 ets. to introduce our 
and send you ree our large illustrated price- 
list of photo-miniatures, jewelry, novelties. 
Agents wanted. 


GORONA MPG. GO., Box 1275, - 














Boston, Mass. 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, chafed 

or rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles 

or ageing of theskin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth 

firm and white. It hasnoequal. Ask forit and take no substitute 

Package of Ravers Sachet Powder Sent Free 
On Receipt Two Cents to Pay Postage 

P. B. Keys, Agent 1 South Center Avenuc, Chicago 


PARKER'S {AIR FRALSAM 
CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 











Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair te 
Its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Scalp Diseases and Hair Falling. 
60c. and 00 at Dru 
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No Other School on Earth Like This 


There are a*hundred positions to every one man who is competent to trim windows and 
paint card signs, and write business-getting ads. The Bond Institute of Mercantile Training 
teaches these money-making professions successfully, either in person at our perfectly-equipped 

school,or by mail. The above picture shows less than one-half the space devoted to our window- 
trimming department, and less than one quarter of our total floor space. This excellent schoolis recog- 
nized by the best merchantsin America. They come here from every section of the United States for 
Window Trimmers, Ad. Writers and Card Sign Painters 
and they pay good salaries. We are unable to supply enough men to fill the demand. 


THIS SCHOOL HAS DOUBLED THE SALARIES OF HUNDREDS OF YOUNG MEN 


during the past three years. It cam double yours. If you’re anxious to enter an uncrowded 
profession and earn a large salary, write now for our beautifully illustrated catalogue. 


Bond Institute of Mercantile Training 


WILLARD H. BOND, President 


130-142 West 14th St. - = New York City 


MAIL US A DOLLA 


IT GROWS WHILE YOU SLEEP 


It Grows While 
You Sleep ? 


















EB will send you a Clock Savings Bank MAIL ~ 
like this cut if you deposit not less US 
than ONB Your 


DOLLAR with us. 
deposit can be sent safely by mail to us, 
either by P.O. Order, Express Order, Check, 
Bank Draft, or by Registered Mail. 
THE CLOCK WILL BE SENT BY 
EXPRESS OR MAIL, PREPAID 


WE PAY 4% INTEREST 
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We own one of the most valuable office 
buildings in St. Louis, (See Cut). We have 
fitted up Room 506 of the United States 
Trust Building for the convenience ‘of our 
out-of-town depositors visiting St. Louis. 
You will find there entire privacy and am- 
ple facilities for correspondence. 

Our depositors are invited to have their 
mail addressed care United States Trust 
Building, and make this rovum their head- 
quarters while in St. Louis. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
*“*SAPFE BANKING BY MAIL”’ 


UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 
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ABOVE CLOCK SENT FREE TO DEPOSITORS 


SMALL DEPOSITS ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 


United States Trust Co. of St. Louis 


UNITED STATES TRUST BUILDING, N. E. Cor. Broadway and Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAY, FADED OR STREAKED HAIR 


can easily and safely be restored to its natural color and youthful gloss by simply combing it with 


THE IDEAL HAIR DYEINC COMB 


Any desired shade may be obtained by its use. Most —— and harmless device for the 
purpose. The only method endorsed oy physicians. housands in use.. Recommended by 
all who have used it. It is indestructible; does not stain the scalp; its application cannot 
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The Man Who Makes Mistakes 
H. IRVING HANCOCK 


I" is by no means a new conception in commercial circles 

that the man who makes mistakes, and who therefore 
finds himself an object of censure from his employer, may 
really be a very valuable employee. Yet it has probably 
occurred to but few pecple who toil for success that there 
is a corollary to the effect that he who goes on in his 
placid business way year after year, without being guilty 
of a single error, is a positive menace to the well-being of 
the one who engages his services. 

No American business man understood this latter propo- 
sition better than the late Eben D. Jordan, of Boston, 
founder of the great dry-goods house of Jordan, Marsh 
and Company. During one of his daily strolls through 
the store Mr. Jordan's glance fell upon one of his men 
who, for ten years, had been at the head of a certain 
department. 

**That reminds me,"’ mused Mr. Jordan, ‘‘ that I made 
a note yesterday to look into the record of this Mr. 
Smith. I'll do so to-day.”’ 

Returning to his private office he sent for one of his 
head men and inquired :— 

‘*What sort of a fellow is Smith ?’’ 

_ ‘*The very best sort, I consider him,’’ 
subordinate. 

‘‘T am very glad to hear that,’’ quoth Mr. Jordan. 
‘‘He has had charge of his department for ten years, I 
believe."’ 

‘*Yes, sir, and he has a unique record. He has never 
made a mistake.”’ 

‘Eh? What's that? Discharge him at once.”’ 

‘‘Sir?’’ stammered the surprised subordinate. 

‘“‘No, on second thought,’’ continued Mr. 
‘fyou needn't discharge him right away. 
another chance. Send him in to me.” 

Smith came, entering the private office with some 
trepidation. 

*“*Sit down, Smith,’’ said Mr. Jordan, kindly ; ‘‘I have 
been told that you have had charge of your department 
for ten years, and that you have never committed a 
blunder.”’ 

‘Such, I believe, has been my record, sir,’’ replied 
Smith; who now saw his way to certain promotion. 

‘*T want you to mend your ways, Mr. Smith,’’ went on 
his employer. 

‘‘But I don't understand you, sir,"’ was the astounded 
man’s reply. 

‘‘T dare say you don't. 


replied the 


Jordan, 
I'll give him 


That's what I wanted to see 
you about, Mr. Smith. I don’t like men who never 
make mistakes. What I need here is a progressive man, 
—one with plenty of push and enterprise. Now, a man 
who is full of zeal for me and primed with ambition for 
himself is sure to make a mistake now and then. The 
man who never blunders is too cautious, too slow to be 
worth much here. Recently I had a statement made out 
showing me the percentage of increase or decrease in the 
business of each department. I am sorry to say that your 
department is the only one that causes me any uneasiness. 
I find the reason to be that you are too infernally cautious. 
You never make any mistakes! Unless you can soon 
show some changes in your methods, Mr. Smith, you will 
not be a candidate for continued employment in this 
establishment.” 

‘Then you want me to make mistakes hereafter?" 
cried the dazed department manager. 

‘There, again, you have failed to get the idea. 
man who makes a lot of senseless blunders is an expensive 
luxury. The man who never does anything foolish is 
equally useless. Provided you blunder once in a while, 
yet show me that your department is becoming increas- 
ingly profitable to me, I shall consider you a valuable 
man. Think over what I have said to you, Mr. Smith. 
It is equally applicable to any business that calls for pro- 
gressive men and methods. If at any time you are in 
doubt, come to me for advice. Remember that in my life 
of striving and struggling I have made plenty of blunders, 
and yet have made some money, too. It is restless zeal 
that counts. Go back to your department, Mr. Smith. 
I will give you two months in which to redeem yourself.” 

It is worth while recording that Smith lost, with reason, 
much of his complacency about the absence of mistakes 
in his work, but he showed an improved balance sheet 
and retained his position. 


The 
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FOR THOSE WHO THINK 


Don't dally with your purpose. 

Character is the poor man’s capital. 

If you hate anothor, it is slow suicide for yourself. 
Men call their own carelessness and inactivity fate. 

The lucky man is the one who grasps his opportunity. 
Character has a commercial as well as an ethical value. 


Genius darts, flutters, and tires, but perseverance wears 
and wins. ° 


The largest room in the world is the room for self- 
improvement. : 


Give a youth resolution and the alphabet, and who shall 
place limits to his career? 


We get out of life just what we put into it; the world 
has for us just what we have for it. 


Don't brood over the past, or dream of the future, but 
use the instant and get your lesson from the hour. 


In many an establishment there are successes who are 
infinitely inferior to the failures from whom they snatch 
the laurels. 


No one else can solve your problem, or work out your 
riddle. You stand or fall by it. Your happiness, your 
well-being, your success and your destiuy hang upon your 
carrying out the programme the Creator has given you. 


Stock-taking every day is a great «id to advancement. 
Stop and add yourself up at the close of each day and see 
if you have anything to carry over. If you have nothing 


but ciphers to carry over, something is wrong somewhere. 
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The PRICE’ Practical Education — 
IF = pay an — ans for a piano Jarz for Spanish America WE SEA RCH 


your money is wasted, no matter how V. M. ARANA THE D 








good the instrument is. 
















If you pay ever so small a price for a bad piano [Student and Instructor at Notre Dame University] ) RL | 
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x The w= | But the great question as to which of these kinds of 

education must preferably be given in new coun- 

tries is no longer an open one, This country's 

m e rT S O n gigantic development and progress are, to a great 

| extent, the result of adopting utilitarian education 
an - | in nearly all its colleges and universities. 

In the United States educational methods are 

Pp I A N O undoubtedly a complete departure from old prin- 

ciples and rules. | In fact, here is where utilitarian 


education has been developed and perfected to 
such a degree that its results cause amazement in 


i Ambitious men. 
We want them to 
fill Executive, Cler- 
ical and Technical pos- 
itions, now open, paying 
from $1,000 to $10,000 per 
year. Thc market is not over- 
stocked with high-grade men, 
hence this searchlight. 

















It not only has a beautiful tone when new but 
it stands use. For over half a 7 these 
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instruments have stood the test and over E 2 ciiiiedian tat “pote Can we serve you by placing you ina 
satisfied customers are our references. a and admiration in less enlightened coun- better business position ? | 
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where you live, you may avail ee of the advan- generally speaking, concrete; it limits itself to | 
a giving what is needed and is useful for the pur- H A Pp G O O D S 
pose in view. No student who intends to acquire | 
EMERSON PIANO CO. a practical profession spends here years in learn- ( INCORPORATED ) | 
BOSTON Dept. G CHICAGO ing purely abstract subjects; his time is sacred Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. and he must employ every hour of it in digesting Phileheionn Otitcs : Paes Sa 
something that will be of practical avail, and in Cleveland Office . . Williamson Building 
getting acquainted with the things with which he 





























-is to come in contact when engaged in professional 
work. The amount of theoretical knowledge he .. An 
gets is not more than that required to make him 
4, | grasp the reason and foundation of what he learns. Fxcellent 
‘ Theoretical knowledge is thus a means and notan * 
end. In the old system of education, actual things | Gift for . 
were studied so far as they helped to build up | e 
knowledge of truths; in the American practical Christmas 
system, truths are studied so far as they help to 
build up knowledge of actual things. Theimme- | | THE JOKER DICE MACHINE 
diate result of this is that American colleges send 
out young men capable of accomplishing things A machine for games, innocent i a see 
quickly, at a time when graduates of other univer- | | highly interesting and amusing, Games as fascinn. 
sities are only beginning to learn practical ways. layed with THE JOKER OICE ACES, at 
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muscles are developed by a proper course of physical exercise classics, history, the dead languages, and philos- Exchange. ae 
Th PELMAN SYSTEM ophy, in order to confer upon him the degree of | 
OF MEMORY TRAINING doctor. These scholarly attainments, and not HURD & COMPANY 
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Now, however, they are beginning to see their 
limited usefulness when regarded in connection 
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Ive our rien a 00 always advantageous; and, indeed, now is the time i 
That will influence his life. Not a dull “ goody-goody” when those countries should endeavor to gain ad- 
book to be quickly laid aside, but a book that will be read vantages, if their condition is to be improved. In 
from cover to cover and then re-read, again and again; . . r ; " Pipe . : 5 | 
one that will hold interest like a thrilling romance—a book spite of possessing the richest mineral districts in YONE GENUINE v 
that will be more than a pleasant companion to while the world, those countries are poor. Their activi- ie ; . 
away afew passing hours; a book that will be a life long 5 ¢ . A ia * 
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By Orison Swett Marden. - “and Th lain} 
This book is already famous the world over. It has and other chemical oddities. ey must plainly 
been translated into foreign tongues, and has had a won- realize that to learn all they can about the first 
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derful influence on many lives. It tells the romance of ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
achievement, and by anecdotes and concrete examples group is a necessity, while the latter knowledge is 


shows how many of the successful men and women have merely a luxury. In other words, practical educa- 
gained power and influence. The following list of chap- . 7 ry: : P . 
ters gives a hint of the aspiration the book contains: tion is what they need in preference to that which 
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An Art 3 
Education for 


“ How to Illustrate” is a self-instructing book. 


It ie splendidly illustrated. The instruction is thor- 








ough practical, comple’e, unab le 

It is emphatically not a cut-price substitute for 
higher-priced methods, but better, quicker and 
cheaper than correspondence schools, for the same 
reason that a modern express train is better, quicker 


and cheaper than an old time stage-coach. 

Written by Charles Hope Provost, artistic contribu- 
tor to Life. Scribner's Monthly, Harper’s Monthly, 
Harper's ld, Evening Wor! 


Weekly, 
Evening Journal, Ainslee’s Magazine, etc.. etc., etc. 
etc., teacher of 4,000 people by mail, originator of 


eorresnondence nrt inatruction. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS.—Working with pen, brush 
(oil and water color), pastel, grease and conte aga bre 
lead pencil, carbon pencil, scratch paper, chalk plate, 
Ben Day Machine, ver print work, etc. Also the var- 
ious effects used by pen artists, including quick and 
slow lines, English and American styles of treatment, 
zigzag lines, hooked lines, quick lines, double, So 


hatching, stippling, spatter work, etc. raw- 
ings. Distemper drawings. Tracing and copying 
photographs. What materials to use, including papers, 
canvases and bristol boards. Tools and how to handle 
them Drawing from nature, including landscape, 


flowers, animals, figur es, portraits. etc. Drawing from 

memory, with table showing c« mparative measure- 
»f different parts of the human body—head, 

teet, legs, arms, etc. 

)R— Primary and_ secondary colors, etc., ex- 

i. How to mix different shades, etc. 

C ANATOMY— The bones and muscles as 

ed to pictorial work. 





appli 


LETTERING — Copying and originating. Roman, 
block, old English and script styles shown. Elemena- 
tary historic and geometric ornament. Convention- 
alization of flowers, ornamental composition, p ctorial 
composition (including form and color arrangement 


and balance), fashion work, caricaturing, cartooning. 

FACIAL EXPRESSION — Sorrow, joy, Tr, fiar, 
contempt, laughter. Aerial and linear perspective. 

BUSINESS DETAILS — How to sell pictures, how to 

et a position as an artist, prices and salaries paid, 
Aste of names of publishers and others who buy work, 
how to pack pictures to send by mail or express, etc., 
ete. Appendix, with explanations of various engraving 
and reproductive processes. 
How to Illustrate” sent prepaid for $1.00, limp 
sovers. 

4 more handsomely bound edition in cloth covers, 
will be sent prepaid on receipt of $1.50. 

2500 IN PR tyes for the best copies of the first picture 
in the Self-Instructing Book, “How to Illustrate” (open 
to everybody who purchases “ How to I)'ustrate” 
promptly). A committee orf well-known artist con- 
tributors to leading publications will decide the 
winner, thus guaranteeing abso! rness. 

We cannot enter into ony correspondence relating to 
this Prize Contest, but will give full particulars to all 
who send money in accordance with above special 
offer. No others entitled to compete. This offer ap- 
plies to both the $1.00 and $1.50 editions. Noprofes- 
sional artists eligible to this contest. 

Kkemit to-day, as this offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, or send for free descriptive circular. 


HARVARD TEXT BOOK CORPORATION, 
Harvard Bldg., cor. 6th Av. & 424 St., N. ¥. City 
temit by express, post-office money order or regis- 


tered letter. We cannot accept checks or postage 
stamps. 



























Taught at Your Home 


2 HOW TO 

)_ CONVERSE 
Salesmen, Agents, Managers, 

Social Aspirants, need our course of study. 


THE ART OF TALKING WELL 
By our method we have taught hundreds of students How to 


succeed in Business—How to obtain and hold a be ter position— 
How and when and where to talk for profit. 

We have taught them to fill the awkward pause—We have 
taught them how to entertaim—We have raised their con- 
versation above the gossip line. 


Write at once for Information and Blanks. 
A. P. GARDINER, PREs’r. 

20th CENTURY INSTRUCTION CO. 

5 Central Bank Bidg., New York 
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A MANAGER WANTED 
A BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We want a bright business man or woman to take man- 
agement of our Newspaper Subscription Agency. We 
pay our Managers $150.00 per month and commission on 
all orders. Many have made a handsome fortune out of 
Newspaper Subscription Business)s WHY NOT YOU ? 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS 


We have a valuable business established in every County 
throughout every State; this business will be turned over 
to our manager. Our catalogue will be printed with your 
name and address on front cover as manager. Think of 
the people in your town and county taking papers and 
magazines by mail. This business would bring you ina 
handsome profit. Write us to-day and we will tell you all 
about our plan, and you can start work at once. 


THE GRUMIAUX NEWS and SUBSCRIPTION CO., Inc. 
Capital Stock, $200,000 :: Le Roy, N. Y., U.S.A. 

















SUCCESS 


what is their own and also masters of themselves. 

As it will probably take long years before a 
transformation of the educational system could be 
completed in the Spanish-American countries, the 
most interested and alert are already taking ad- 
vantage of American methods by patronizing the 
universities of the United States. At present a 
conservative estimate gives four or five hundred as 
the number of Spanish-American students who 
are being educated in this country. Of these, 
nearly fifty per cent. come from Mexico and the 
Antilles. 

About half of the Latin-Americans who study 
here pursue engineering courses. During their 
collegiate term they not only become conversant 
with the college instruments, but also acquire a 
most comprehensive knowledge of outside ma- 
chinery and processes, by observing and studying 
neighboring industrial plants. This investigation 
proves to be very useful, for knowledge of this 
kind is hardly to be found in their native coun- 
tries, and there is still less probability of finding 
it in books. 


With Enough to Live, They Don’t Care to Work 


The education of Spanish-American young men 
in this country, however advantageous it may be, 
is for several reasons inadequate to produce the 
desired results. In the first place, not all those 
who would desire to acquire an American practi- 
cal education could come to this country. In- 
deed, the ones who are most likely to excel, on 
account of their ambition and ability, may belong 
to the poorer classes, and educating themselves 
in this country would be beyond their means. 
Generally speaking, those who are able to come 
here and pay for their education belong rather to 
the rich people, and they are not likely to exert 
themselves very much when they go back to their 
countries. 

Besides, the training given here is better adapted 
to conditions prevailing in this country. 
man who obtains an education here has necessa- 
rily to re-acquaint himself with his surroundings 
there. In some cases this takes a long time, and 
meanwhile he has lost valuable years. 

It seems that the best solution of this question 
would be the establishing of North American 
practical schools and colleges in those countries. 
As long as the old system of education predomi- 
nates in Spanish America, there will be no notice- 
able material progress. Utilitarian education, as 
it is understood in this country, must be introduced 
there; and the wonderful results obtained here 
will repeat themselves in those regions. 

But here comes an important question,—Who 
is to give such a practical education to Spanish 
America? Her governments have at present so 
many important problems to contend with that 
the consideration of this matter, at the present 
time, would be well-nigh out of place. 


We Should Found Branches of Our Colleges 


A good, sensible way of solving the difficulty 
would be to found in these countries branches of 


the great universities that are having so great suc- 


cess here. This may seem, at first glance, utopical 
or purely charitable; but really it would not only 
be feasible and simple, but advantageous to this 
country as well. It would be a quick way to 
establish commercial relations on a wider scale 
than hitherto, for young men educated in these 
institutions would undoubtedly contribute to in- 
troducing American products in those countries. 
For instance, a civil engineer would not think of 
ordering steel rails from Belgium, or a mechanical 
engineer would not be likely to send for machinery 
to Germany, as is largely the case now. He would 
prefer to send for the machinery he knows and for 
the material on which he has performed his tests. 
These instances could be multiplied indefinitely, 
and show that the establishment of such col- 
leges would not only be a blessing for the coun- 
tries concerned, but also very advantageous for this 
one. 

The governments would be only too glad not 
merely to welcome the move, but as well to give 
every facility for carrying out the scheme. They 
would allow the introduction of materials free of 
import duties, as has been the case when branch 
stations of American astronomical observatories 
have been installed. 

To some it may appear that these suggestions 
are impracticable, on account of the uproarious 
condition generally attributed to those countries. 
Be it understood, however, that revolutions in most 
South American countries are no longer of frequent 
occurrence, as they were during the last century. 
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Lf you want FREE a 
Portrait of Brahms 
Piano=Piece by ‘Chopin 
and a Song by Franz 
with sample type pages of 


THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Send us your name and address 





n.B. JUST PUBLISHED 


Brahms, Forty Songs, (Edited by James Huneker). Chopin, 
Forty Piano Numbers, (Edited by James Huneker). Liszt, 
Twenty Piano Numbers, (Edited by August Spanuth). Franz, 
Fifty Songs, High Voice, Low*Voice, (Edited by W. F. Ap- 
thorp). Mastersongs, Fifty Songs, High Voice, Low 
Voice, (Edited by H. T. Finck). 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Dept. Y, BOSTON 


A. 975 


S Send also for a Free Sample Copy of 
§ MUSICAL RECORD AND REVIEW 
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and furnish you COMPLETE EQUIPMENT for 
cleaning, polishing and doing genuine durable 
Electroplating for a very moderate charge. We 
also give valuable practical formulas and infor- 
mation that constitutes A THOROUGH BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION along the line of Electro- 
plating free to our patrons. We allow four 
months’ time in paying for equipment, which is 
ready to earn Dollars for = the og Fae receive 
it, “Write for Booklet ‘‘Plating for Pleasure and 
Profit,’’ and see special offer for a profitable “‘ Life 
Business.”’ 

We have the only non-poi Pp d 
the market. Para Outfits for household use 
and small articles. Mentioning department will 
insure prompt attention. 


ELECTROTECHNIC & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. G, 72 Washington Sq. S., New York City 














RR COCROY BD Or rw 


We will mail you free upon request a trial 
copyrighted lesson that will help you deter- 
mine your condition of memory, and will 
enclose booklet telling all about the Dickson 
Mail Course and how it will give you a quick, retentive mem- 
ory for names, faces, details of business and study— 


Such a Memory as Will Increase Your Earning 
ity, Busi a 


FREE 





P ’ and Social Prestige. 
Strengthens the Will, Develops Capacity for 
Thought and Work, Teaches Concentration. 


Willenable you to speak without notes, to memorize almost 
at a glance and to converse well. Simple, inexpensive, tascin- 
ating and profitable work for leisure moments. 

A Poor Memory is Simply a Lack of System ; The 
Dickson Method ts a Scientific, Practical System. 

Personally conducted by Prof. Henry Dickson, the well- 
known Chicago educator and Professor of Oratory in 
University of Notre Dame. 

Write to-day for the free trial copyrighted lesson and 
descriptive booklet. Sent under plain envelope if requested. 


Dickson School of Memory 


796 THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO 
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Making the Most of Leisure 


PART II. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie 


T° MUCH can not be said of the value of the hours 
which most men waste. One of the prime qualities 
of a man of force and ability is his clear understanding 
of what can be done with the time and tools at his com- 
mand. Such a man wastes no time in idle dreaming of 
the things he would do if he could go to college, or travel, 
or have command of long periods of uninterrupted time. 
He is is not guilty of a feeble evasion of ‘‘no possibility’’ 
for his career by getting behind adverse conditions. If the 
conditions are adverse, he gets in front of them and so 
gets away from them. Conditions look very solid and 
formidible, but a plucky man often discovers that their 
portentous show of strength is a sham, and that the great 
guns which frown upon him are merely wooden imitations. 
Everything yields to a strong hand. 

The question for each man to settle is not what he would 
do if he had means, time, influence, and educational oppor- 
tunities; the question is what he will do with the things he 
has. The moment a young man ceases to dream or to 
bemoan his lack of opportunities, and resolutely looks his 
conditions in the face, and resolves to change them, he 
lays the corner stone of a solid and honorable success. 

A young man who ceases to dream about the things he 
would do if he had plenty of time, and plans the things 
he will do with the time he has, may go slow, but he will 
go far. 

Such a young man, thirty years ago, suddenly discov- 
ered that, by using in a continuous way the time he spent 
on ferry-boats and railway trains he might have a good 
deal of leisure. This leisure was made up of half and 
quarter hours at the beginning and end of the day,—the 
odds and ends of time which most people regard as of no 
account. ‘Taking them separately, they are of little ac- 
count; putting them together, by treating them as a whole, 
they furnished a fine opportunity for the liberal education 
of a young man of business. This young man saw the 
uses of these odds and ends of time if he could treat them 
asa whole. That was really a very simple matter, though 
multitudes of people have never found it out. To utilize 
these hours and make them as valuable as if they formed 
a continuous period of time, it was only necessary to make 
a little plan of work, and to have the material in hand so 
as to turn every quarter of an hour to account. 

This young man wanted to know German. He bought 
an elementary grammar and phrase book and some sim- 
ple German stories. He kept a book in his pocket, and, 
when a spare quarter or half hour came, he studied the 
book. It was not difficult, and in a little while it became 
very interesting. He was soon reading simple German, 
and from that point his progress was rapid, and the pleas- 
ure of the occupation steadily increased. In less thana 
year he had German so well in hand that he began to 
study Spanish. He became engrossed in the study of 
languages as an occupation for his leisure hours; he found 
it very enjoyable, and every language learned was an 
open door to more enjoyment. In a few years he was 
reading German, Spanish, French, and Italian easily and 
with keen enjoyment. In the meantime his business ad- 
vancement had been rapid, and he had secured a very 
important and lucrative position in a great organization. 
His studies had not only given him an education, but they 
had also conduced to his success in practical affairs by the 
quickening and training of his mind. This is but one 
among thousands of similar achievements. 


ue \e 
He Knew It All 


FX-SENATOR HENRY G. DAVIS, of West Virginia, be- 

gan his railroad career as a conductor on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. One day John M. Garrett, 
president of the road, and a party of friends were on 
Davis's train, making an inspection of what is known as 
the ‘‘second division;"’ that is, from Martinsburg to Cum- 
berland. Garrett asked the conductor some questions 
about the villages and the country through which the 
train passed. ‘The answers surprised the great railroad 
man. Davis not only told all about the villages, but also 
made suggestions as to how the traffic of the road could 
be increased by reaching into the timber and mining 
lands near, and how expenses could be cut down by 
changes in the freight schedules. He grew eloquent on 
the subject and showed that he had given it thorough 
study. 

Finally Garrett said: ‘‘Is there anything you don't 
know about the road and the country through which it 
passes ?"’ 

“I don’t think there is,"’ Davis modestly replied. 
Garett laughed, but a week later Davis got his first pro- 
motion, and, within a few years, he was an officer of the 
road. His knowledge of West Virginia’s resources made 
him a millionaire, later. 


& ~ 
New Books Received 


A™OoNG the new books recently received by SUCCESS 
are two by authors well known to our readers. They 
are ‘‘My Mamie-Rose; the Story of My Regeneration,”’ 
by Owen Kildare, and ‘‘The Strife of the Sea,'’ by T. 
Jenkins Hains. Mr. Kildare’s book is based on the story 
of his life, which appeared several months ago in SuC- 
CEss. At that time, the author and the editors received 
over five thousand letters of praise and good will for this 
remarkable story. His book is written in the same mas- 
terly style, and with the same pathos and force which 
characterized the shorter article. It now makes a book 
of over three hundred pages, illustrated by photographs, 
and attractively bound. It is so full of strength and inter- 
est, of life and tragedy, as to deserve classification with 
the stronger novels, yet it is in every line faithful to fact. 
Mr. Hains has written several stories for SUCCEss, the 
chief of which have been ‘‘A Tragedy of the South At- 
lantic’’ and ‘‘Clawing Off the Cape.'’ These have been 
combined with a dozen others of Mr. Hains’s brilliant 
stories of sea animals and sea life. They are told sympa- 
thetically from the animal's point of view, so that the 
reader lives with the denizens of the deep. Mr. Hains, 
in his first book, ‘‘The Wind-Jammers,”’ gained consid- 
erable reputation, which has steadily increased with the 
short stories which have appeared since. 
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RUGBY. 


Model 3334. A heavy shoe suitable 
for out-door service during the winter 
months. Broad, flat tread; full ex- 
tended soles. [Illustrated here in 
Blucher cut, lace Style, black oj] 
grain leather, extra heavy soles. Also 
made in same style, but russet oil 
grain., Also in plain lace style, Black 
King calf. Also in an extra high top; 
plain lace style, Black King calf. 


That's another story. 
It’s the Regal story. 


IT TAKES FOUR THINGS TO MAKE SHOES 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


(1.) STYLE— You can get the best style in shoes made by Moore 


and Whyte and Turtle of New York at $10 to $14 a 
pair — and you can get the same style in Regals at $3.50. 


(2.) COMFORT — Meaning perfect fit and flexibility — same 


places, same prices. 


(3-) LONG WEAR — You get it from the exclusive custom shoe- 


makers, in Regals — and by sacrificing style and comfort, 
in army ‘* brogans.”’ 


(4-.) LOW PRICE— You can get low-priced shoes anywhere, 


except from the celebrated custom makers. 


“ Yes ; but I want all four good qualities in one shoe.” 


A story in few words—short, sharp, simple and conclusive. 








styles for Fall and Winter. 


Regal shoes combine style, comfort, wear and low price. They are the only shoes that do. 
They are the only shoes sold direct from tannery to wearer, and in no other way, And that’s the 
only way a shoe of like quality can be sold to you at less than $6 a pair. Regal shoes sell in Regal 
stores at $3.50, and by mail, delivered prepaid, $3.75. We would like to send you a catalog showing 
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repeater. 


THE REGAL MAIL ORDER DEPT.,409 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 


MARLIN Cartridge is con- 
ceded to be the most accurate, as well as 
the greatest game killer, ever used in a 
This size is now loaded with 
High Power Smokeless powder giving in- 
creased velocity, flatter trajectory and 
greater penetration. MARLIN repeaters 
have ‘‘Special Smokeless Steel’’ barrels 
much stronger and harder than the ordi- 
nary soft steel barrels. 


Send 3 stamps for our 120-page, up-to-date 
arms and ammunition Catalog No. 42 0 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



















Made on the 
Multiple Plan 


Do you remember the building 
blocks of boyhood days ? 

How the little blocks were per- 
fect multiples of the bigger ones? 

And how every single block 
fitted in somewhere—no matter 
how you built ? 

That is the ‘‘ Y and E ’’ Sec- 
tional idea—just an old principle 
applied to modern business. 
Every ‘‘Y and E’’ Sectional Fil- 
ing Cabinet @ts in, no matter 
how many different ones you 
may have—nor how you may 
interchange them. 








New and complete ‘‘Y and E’’ 
Sectional catalogue No. 331-S 
mailed, postpaid, to any busi- 
ness man who will send request on 
his office stationery. Write today. 


Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 


Main Factories and 
Executive Offices, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
BRANC : 
New York Philadelphia 


Pittsburg 
St. Louis 


Boston 

San Francisco Chicago 

Washington Cleveland 

Minneapolis 

The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Toronto—Montreal 





oors. 
Highly fin- 
solid 
GOLDEN OAK. 


door, i. SENT ON 
APPROVAL. Freight prepaid, direct 
from factory. Send for oor No. 22. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM 
Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co, Little Faits, N.Y. 


A DESK BARGAIN 


We have a large number of these desks (like cut) in solid mahogany 
that we want to sell before January ist and have priced them at 
factory cost. Dealers get $125.00 and more. Our special price is 


$g5-00 


If you want the very 
handsomest and best 











numerous 
gains In desks from $12.00 up 
and office furniture at corres. 


Sold un 


An Absolute ‘canbdites 





975 Michigan Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


PUT UP YOUR OWN °PHONE 


$2.50 PER INSTRUMENT. 

Connect your room with that of your dearest 
friend; or your house and stable; or install a 
"phone — in your place of business. 

Or make money putting in private telephone 
systems for other peuple. 

** MONOPLEX ” ’phones—perfect every Latin, 
yy 880 ech 7 station. $400 each; 11 sta! 

Write ‘an full particulars. 

ATWATER K ENT 
100 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Boy Politician 


Ww. L. RIORDON 


s Matt" J. DOBBINS is 
the confidential 
clerk of Seth Low, Mayor 
of New York City. Heis 
the leader of the Matthew 
J. Dobbins Association, 
and very influential as a 
politician in the second as- 
sembly district of Manhat- 
tan Borough. Three years 
ago he was the ‘copy 
boy"’ of the City Hall re- 
porters; that is, he carried 
to the newspaper offices 
what the reporters wrote. 
Ten years ago, a little 
red-haired fellow, with a 
bright, eager face, came 
to the reporters’ room at 
the City Hall and said he 
had heard that they want- 
ed a ‘‘copy boy.’’ The 
reporters had not heard of 
it themselves, but they de- 
cided to give a chance to 
a boy who had “‘beat"’ them on news of their own room, 
whether the news was true or not, so he was allowed to 
make extra trips with copy, when the regular boy was too 
busy to reach all the offices, and was paid by the trip. 

‘“Matt"’ took a seat in a corner and waited for a chance 
to show what he could do. Itsooncame. A batch of 
copy was given to him to deliver at three different offices, 
and he astonished his employers by dashing from the 
room, leaping down the City Hall steps, and making 
foot-race time across City Hall Park. He returned 
within ten minutes, thus lowering all previous records. 
What astonished the reporters still more was that he did 
not light a cigarette on his return. They gazed with curi- 
osity at a ‘‘copy boy,’’ from the fourth ward, too, who 
could exist for several hours without a cigarette. Curiosity 

ave way to admiration, mingled in some degree with 
incredulity, when, in answer to questions, the boy said he 
did not smoke at all. 

Within six months, ‘ Matt” 
the City Hall reporters. He demonstrated the facts, 
hitherto unsuspected, that a round of the newspaper 
offices in Park Row and Broadway could be made in less 
than an hour and a half, and that there was one ‘‘copy 
boy’’ on earth who could overcome the temptation to 
gamble in the park. As a consequence, the regular boy 
was dismissed, and ‘‘ Matt’’ was installed in his place. 
His new dignity brought trouble with it, at first. ‘There 
is a messenger boys’ union, though it has not been formally 
organized, and a delegation from this union waylaid 
‘*Matt’’ in the park one day, told him that he had vio- 
lated the fundamental rule of the union by ‘‘covering”’ 
Park Row in half an hour, and warned him that he would 
be punished if he did not stay away at least ninety min- 
utes on each trip. ‘‘Matt”’ defied the union and received 
asound drubbing in consequence. But the reporters 
backed him, the City Hall police took him under their 
protection, and he was no longer molested. 

After the first year, ‘‘Matt’’ knew all the City Hall 
officials. He kept track of the meetings of the various 
boards, too, and learned much about the city’s business 
and method of transacting it. Moreover, he read most of 
the reporters’ copy while waiting to make his rounds, and 
always listened eagerly to the political discussions in which 
the reporters indulged when there was ‘“‘ nothing doing."’ 
In this way he picked up considerable knowledge of the 
city government and politics which served him well, later. 

Ww ithin three or four years ‘‘ Matt’’ was something more 
than a ‘‘copy boy’’ to the reporters. He became a sort 
of assistant. If a reporter was obliged to go uptown for 
an hour or two on some mission for his office, he would 
say to ‘‘ Matt,"’ ‘‘If anything breaks loose while I’ m gone, 
look after my paper."’ If anything did ‘break loose,’ 
“Matt” would instantly grasp its significance, telephone 
it to the city editor, and give his judgment as to whether 
it was important enough to require the attention of a 
special man from the office. 

As time went on, ‘‘ Matt'’ became practically a City 
Hall reporter, a very good one, too, although he still 
made record time in carrying copy. Mayors Gilroy, 
Strong, and Van Wyck noticed him and thought well of 
him, and he became a favorite with the aldermen and 

other officials at the City Hall. Finally, about three 
years ago, the reporters observed that ‘! Matt"’ was grow- 
ing rather tall for a ‘‘copy boy,’’ and, aided and abetted 





MATTHEW J. DOBBINS 


became indispensable to 


by several politicians, they entered into a conspiracy to | 


change his condition in life, with the following result:— 

One day, after ‘‘ Matt’’ had watched the proceedings of 
the board of estimate and apportionment, the mayor's 
secretary touched him on the shoulder and said: ‘‘ ‘ Matt,’ 
Mayor Van Wyck has noticed you hanging around his 
office every day, and you know it is against the rules to 
loaf here. He wants to talk to you.”’ 

‘*Matt"’ turned frightened eyes on the secretary and 
was about to make a break from the office when police- 
sergeant Kennel, who guards the doors, took his arm and 
led him to the mayor's desk. The mayor looked up from 
his papers with a scowl and said, ‘‘‘lhis is the boy who is 
always standing around here, is it?’’ 

“*I carry copy for the reporters,and—"’ ‘‘ Matt"’ 
in a trembling tone. 

“That will do,’ the mayor interrupted, still scowling, 
and he began to write on a sheet of paper that looked like 
a warrant. 

When he had finished, he called out, ‘‘Sergeant, a 
the book.'’ Sergeant Kennel brought forward a boo 
that resembled a police-station ‘‘blotter."’ 


began, 


“‘Now,"’ continued the mayor, ‘‘your name, age, and 
address."' Pale and trembling, ‘‘ Matt'’ gave the desired 


information, and it was written down. 

The mayor then handed “ Matt"’ 
too much for the boy. ‘I haven't done anything,’ he 
cried. ‘‘I have to come in here to get the reporters’ copy. 
Just ask them. I never—" 

A burst of laughter interrupted him, and, as he turned 
around, he saw a crowd of reporters and politicians behind 
him. When he turned back toward the desk, he found 


a Bible. That was 














THE HOUSE 
Patent 
Scroll Saw 


Now is the time to begin 
scroll work for Christmas. 
You can make beautiful Gifts 
with one of these saws. We 
can ship you ony article 
needed oe the work 

The saw is durable, easy- 
running, cheap. Price, with 
extra esigns, saw blades, 


hand drill, etc., $8.00; with 
lathe and 
$10 


turning tools, 





Scroll Saw 
Designs 


On receipt of 15 cents I 
will send, postpaid, iy at- 
tern of this E- 
SHELF BRACKET: size 

beautiful 


for SCROLL SAWING, 

and my ILLUSTRATED Cata- 
logue of Scroll — Lathes, 

Fancy Woods, Small Locks, 
Fancy Hinges, Catches, Clock 
Movements, etc., or send 6c. 

for Catalogue and Miniature 
Designs. 

Any wide-awake boy can make these brackets with a Scroll Saw. 


A. H. Pomeroy, 97 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


[Scroll Saws at $1.25 and upwards. Send for Catalogue.) 
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A Cor mposite 

Of true fit—correct style—long wear is a Corliss 
Coon Collar. These three essentials of satisfaction 
have been combined in our products by virtue of 
skill, patient endeavor and much experience. The 
Jennico i is a correct shape for Fall, and a style you 
will PEP loadin Fit for a king—a fit for everyone. 
Sold by leading dealers 2 for 25c. or from us, by 
mail, if unable to procure them 

Our book of styles will be sent anywhere on request. 


. CORLISS, COON & CO., DEPT. D, - TROY, N.Y. 











Travel in 
Comfort 


TRUNK AND 
DRESSER 
COMBINED 








Let us sell you our cel- 
ebrated «STANLEY 
DRESSER TRUNK,” 






Sold + dircet from factory”—returnableif not 
satisfactory. Ask for Catalog A-1811. 
THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 


DEARBORN JUNIOR 


TYPEWRITER 
TABLE CABINET 
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Dearborn Desk Co., 
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the mayor laughing, too, and apparently much amused. 

When the mayor had recovered his gravity, he said: 
“‘Now, if you have no objection, ‘Matt,’ I would like to 
swear you in as my confidential clerk. I have heard good 
things of you,—above all else, that you do not smoke 
cigarettes. Is that true?"’ 

‘‘It is, your honor,’’ replied ‘‘ Matt,’ who was smiling. 
He was at once sworn in, signed his name and address in 
the book that resembled a police-station ‘‘blotter’’ and 
received the paper that looked like a warrant,—a certificate 
of appointment. 

Soon afterwards, ‘‘ Matt’’ was deep in the politics of his 
assembly district,—the second. Although not quite six- 
teen years old, he undertook the direction of an election 
district and became one of the most successful captains. 
Then he established the Matthew J. Dobbins Association. 

When Mayor Low took office, January 1, 1902, it was 
supposed that ‘‘ Matt," being a Tammany man, would 
have to give up the place to which he was appointed by 
Mr. Van Wyck. But the young clerk had made himself 
as indispensable in the mayor's office as he had been in 
the reporters’ room, and Mr. Low, finding that he could 
not do without the young clerk, reappointed him. 


rs » 
He Knew What He Was 


“THERE are times when the most tactful of men are 
taken aback by some unexpected retort. Such an 

experience befell King Edward, of England, in connection 
with the visit of the South African contingent of colonial 
troops to London at the termination of the Boer War. 
One of the Cape scouts was an unmistakable mulatto, 
with a magnificent record for gallantry, however. The 
king was reviewing the men, walking down their extended 
line, and occasionally speaking to one of them. Opposite 
the colored man he stopped. 

‘‘And who are you, my man ?"’ he asked. 

The soldier straightened up, saluted, and replied 
gravely :— 

“I’m a nigger, youah Majesty.” 

The ‘‘most tactful ruler in Europe’’ was nonplused by 
the unlooked-for reply. But he managed to say:— 

‘“*Good! Then remain so, my brave fellow."’ With 
this he passed on. 


+ - 
There Were Enough Inside 


[* England, the lord chancellor, by virtue of his office, 
has a right to inspect all public asylums and hospi- 

tals. One day, while the late Lord Herschell was paying 
a visit at the house of a friend near Norwich, he went for 
an afternoon stroll, and, happening to pass by the great 
insane asylum at that place, the thought struck him that 
this was a good time to perform an official duty. Inci- 
dentally, it may be said that Herschell bore the reputation 
of being somewhat pompous at times. He knocked at 
the door, which, after a long delay, was opened by an at- 
tendant. 

‘*You can’t come in,’’ he was informed.. ‘‘It’s not 
visiting hours."’ 

‘*That makes no difference. I shall inspect this insti- 
tution just the same."’ 

‘‘Indeed, but you'll not."’ 

‘**Come, come, my good man, I'm the lord chancellor,” 
Herschell expostulated. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ answered the functionary, 
‘‘we've four of you inside already.”’ 





The Grindstone of Fate 
ROY FARRELL GREENE 


ONE day when I, a boy, bewailed the wealth to 
me denied, 

I recollect my Uncle Hiram taking me aside 

To chide me for my petulance and whisper in my 


ear 

A bit of homespun logic and some facts designed to 
cheer. 

‘My boy,”’ he said, ‘‘in after years you'll recognize 
that strife, 

Unceasing toil and poverty equip one best for life ; 

For men, like tools, don't get an edge on things as 
smooth as wax, 

It's just the grindstone’s roughness, lad, that sharp- 
ens up the ax. 


‘Twas Lincoln's task of splitting rails, his buffeting 
by Fate 

In early life, that made him fit to steer the Ship of 
State. 

A tow-path life proved Garfield's steel, a tan-yard’s 
pleasures scant 

And weary round of work brought out the best there 
was in Grant. 

If each had held within his mouth, when born, a 
silver spoon, 

And had not been so ground by Fate the whole of 
life's forenoon, 

Their brains that keenness would have lacked to 
probe prosaic facts, — 

It's just the grindstone’s roughness, lad, that sharp- 
ens up the ax. 


‘If things went always smooth with you,’’ my Uncle 
iram vowed, 

“You'd go through life unknown and _ undis- 
tinguished from the crowd, 

More apt than not; while rasping Want and grind- 
ing Work, I've found, 

Will sharpen wits that steps may cleave to Fortune's 
higher ground. 

‘The wearing stones of Fate that seem your progress 
to retard 

You'll some day bless, and thank the world for bear- 
ing down so hard. 

The grit that puts an edge on is just what Success 
exacts,— 

It’s just the grindstone’s roughness, lad, that sharp- 
ens up the ax!"’ 
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THE GREATEST WORKS 
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WORLD'S GREATEST SCIENTISTS 


We take the risk 
and ship entire set 
on receipt of 
50 cents. 





We pay expressage 
and allow return 
of books if 
unsatisfactory. 


The Library of Scientific Achievement 


Six Handsome Volumes 


The Review of Reviews 


Two Full Years (24 Issues) 


()c. 


with order and 
50c. a month for 
twelve months. 


The Triumphs of Invention, Discovery and Exploration 
narrated by the men who won them for the world 

This series of the Little Masterpieces is a vast scientific library condensed for the average reader who wants to under- 

stand the wonders of the telegraph, the camera, the steam engine, modern medicine, astronomy and natural science. It 

is not a ponderous work full of technical discussion but is edited for the average man or woman and is truly fascinating 
reading. Subscribers write that young folks are eager to absorb its quantities of useful knowledge. 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland writes: It seems to me that I have never seen more valuable 

infor mation and study gathered together in smaller and yet not destructively cramped compass, or 


in a more attractive form. 


Nine dollars and fifty cents worth for $6.50, payable in little monthly sums mailed 
in a coin carrier which we provide from month to month—Send first payment in stamps. 





The Review of 
Reviews 


The Presidential election 
impending, and the many 
notable public questions and 
problems before this country 
and the world, will make The 
Review of Reviews more than 
ever indispensable. 

The American Monthly 
Review of Reviews is the one 
important magazine in the 
world giving, in its pictures, 
its text, in its contributed arti- 
cles, editorials and de part- 
ments, a comprehensive and 
timely record of the world’s 
current history. 


«The Progress of 
the World ”’ 


Subscribers often write that 
Dr. Albert Shaw’s editorials 
in the opening department, 
“The Progress of the World,” 
are alone fully worth the sub- 
scription price of the magazine. 
Here the editor gives in con- 
nected paragraphs, illustrated 
with timely pictures and car- 
toons, an account of what the 
world, and particularly 
America, has been doing during 
the month immediately past. 
The political situation is 
impartially explained, interna- 
tional happenings are chron- 
icled, great economic move- 
ments discussed. 

The greatest men and 
women in public life rely on 
this magazine to give them an 
alert, accurate and dignified 
account of what is going on in 
the world. Hundreds of read- 
ers have testified to the fact 
that it will help every man or 
woman in a profession or busi- 
ness, and will stimulate the 
intellectual growth of intelli- 
gent people in their homes. 


The Review 


Company 


13 Astor Place, 





Partial List of what is in the 


Little Masterpieces of Science 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Lightning Identified 
with Electricity. 

THOS. HUXLEY. The Sea and Its Works.— 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes.—A Liberal Edu- 
cation.—Science and Culture.—Evolution of 
the Horse. 

JOHN FISKE. The Part Played by Infancy in 
the Evolution of Man. 


SIMON NEWCOMB.—The Problem of Astron- 
omy. 
RICH’D PROCTOR. What We Learn from the 


Sun. 
CHAS. DARWIN. The Origin of Species in 
Summary.—The Origin of the Descent of 


an. 

ALEX. GRAHAM BELL. The Invention of the 

elephone. 

GEO. STEPHENSON.—The ‘“ Rocket” Locomo- 
tive and Its Discovery. , 

MICHAEL FARADAY.—Preparing the Way for 
the Electric Dynamo and Motor. 

GEO. ILES. The Photography of the Skies.— 
The Strange Story of the Flowers.—The First 
Atlantic Cables—The First Wireless Tele- 
= First Review and Prospect of 

lectricity. 

JOS. HENRY. Invention of the Electric Tele- 
graph. 

SIR JAS. PAGET, M.D. Escape from Pain— 
The History of a Discovery. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. Mimicry and Other 
Protective Resemblances Among Animals. 

LEWIS & CLARK. Arrivalat the Pacific Ocean, 
1805. 

JUSTIN WINSOR. Columbus Discovers America. 

LELAND 0. HOWARD. Fighting Pests with In- 
sect Allies. 

FRANCIS GALTON. Twins: Their History asa 
Criterion of the Relative Powers of Nature 
and Nurture. 

MM.H. HUDSON. Sight in Savages. 

OLIVER W. HOLMES. Mechanism in Thought 
and Morals. 

J. S. BILLINGS, M.D. Progress of Medicine in 
the Nineteenth Century. 

BUEL P. COLTON. Care of the Eyes. 

B. W. RICHARDSON, M. D. Natural Life and 
Death.—Rules of Health. 

te x ROOSE, M.D. The Art of Prolonging 

ife. 

T. M. PRUDDEN, [1. D. Tuberculosis and 
its Prevention. 


PATRICK GEDDES & J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON. Pasteur and his Work. 


of Reviews 


New York City 











The Little Master- 
pieces of Science 


are edited by George Iles, 
author of Flame, Electricity 
and the Camera. The editor 
having devoted years to the 
study of science is thoroughly 
competent to select the highest 
flights of genius from the pub- 
lished works of the learned 
scientists, 

It is not a question of your 
having a taste for scientific 
matters, every wide-awake per- 
son must be acquainted with 
the principles of Science, in this 
age of broadening horizons and 
revolutionary truth. 


Binding 
and Typography 


The binding and prints are 
beautifully executed, the size 
and shape so convenient, 
4% x 6% inches, that the books 
fairly invite the reading. Each 
volume is bound in red 
cloth and contains a pho- 
togravure portrait of 
one of the most cele- 
brated of the 
scientists. 


accept 
your 
oY Masterpiece 
ty of Science offer 
with the under- 
standing that the 
books may be returned 
if not satisfactory. 
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SAVE 
A NC y wa iy 
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Any magazine, periodical, combination or 
club, at lowest prices—much lower maybe 
than you believe possible. 


Our Large 


Catalogue, FREE 


Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicals 
at lowest prices, tells how our system saves 
you subscription money, and includes much 
valuable information, that all magazine 
readers should have. Our 44-page cata- 
logue. containing all subscription offers, is 
sure to interest you. A postal card brings 
it to your door. Better Write To-day. 


J. MTANSONS MAGAZINE AGENCY 


HANSON BLOCK 


LEXINGTON, KY. 








Get 


it in the negative. 















Photography 
HOME TAUGHT 


Money-making, uncrowded professions—or fascinating pastimes 
—are open to any ambitious person who will devote a part of 


leisure time to the execution of our personal, mail courses of 
instruction. Diplomas issued. Positions secured for graduates, 
We teach, by mall, Professional and Amateur Photography; 
Crayon, Pastel, Water Color and Miniature Painting. 


If you will tell us of your desires,we will send free our book,‘*Pro- 

fitable Professions.’ It has started many on the road to success, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Incorporated, Capital, $100,000. 

237 Washington Avenue, - ~ Scranton, Pa, 


Do You Want More? 


MORE MORE 
BUSINESS SALARY 


«“T*eBOOK-KEEPER” 


The Business Man’s Magazine 
Will Show You the Road 
to Success 














Bend 15 cents to-day fora 3 Month’s 
ong of a handsome monthly magazi: 


ness Men. 
, Shorthand, 
Accounting, 
Banking, Business Pointers, Amusing 
Advertising, ete. fix 3 
Every department edited by an ex- 
_ and these experts stand ready to 
ip YOU—Abeolutely free. 
The Book-Keeper Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 13 Book-Keeper 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Does Beadwork Interest You? 


\ 





E, H. BEACH, Editor. 








We will send, for $2.00, prepaid, a box containing the 
following complete outfit : 

Oak Loom as per illustration; 25 Needles; 
5 assorted packages Beads; spoolof Thread; 
Instructions and 24 original Indian Designs. 

Send 4c for our illustrated catalogue of INDIAN GOODS. 
Beads, all colors, 25 cents a bunch. 
BENHAM INDIAN TRADING CO., 

Suc. to Hyde Exploring Expedition 
E38 West 42d Street, Near Broadway, New York. 

















Be Your Own Dermatologist, 


THe Macic Hanpb 


A Modern Bezoar, or Madstone, for Developing the 
Muscles of the Face and Clearing the Ciaicion. 
A Marvellous Instrument Perfected by the World’s 
“wesc an, Se Self-Treatment and 
wautifying the Skin, Sells o ht 
tion. Send for particulars. tapi ese 4 
Price, $2.00. Agents Wanted. 
HUMPHREY, 105 W. 72d St., New York, Inventor 
cal Bezoar Soapand Cream. At dealers or by mai 1, 25c. 
wrappers of either and I will send you a Magic Hand free. 





TRaADE-MaRrk. 


JOHN 
f Magi 
Send 12 
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Character- Building 
Through Thought 


VI—SOME KILLING EMOTIONS 


FEAR is not the only emotion that can do us deadly 
harm. Weak-hearted persons are warned, at the 
peril of their lives, to refrain from all unusual and disturb- 
ing emotions, but the injury of such emotions to sounder 
persons is only of lesser degree. Many a violent paroxysm 
of rage has caused apoplexy and death. Grief, long- 
standing jealousy and corroding anxiety are responsible 
for many cases of insanity. Emotion thus kills reason. 

Grief is one of the best-known and most generally rec- 
ognized of these killing emotions. Many aone has known 
some person who, because of grief at a death, has pined 
away and died in a few weeks or months. Correggio is 
said to have died of chagrin because he received only 
“7 ducats for a picture that is now one of the treasures 
of the Dresden Gallery. Keats, as hundreds of other sen- 
sitive souls have done, died of criticism too keen for his 
sensibilities. Instances are not rare of young girls dying 
from disappointment in love. 

Even joy kills when its impactis too sudden. The daily 
papers sometimes tell of an aged parent dying on the sud- 
den return of a long-lost child, or of the news of great 
=. fortune having a fatally exciting effect. A man in 

aris died when his number proved a winning one ina 
lottery. Surprise at her son's bringing home a bride 
killed Mrs. Corea, of Copake, New York, in five minutes. 

Even if the emotion is not strong enough to kill, its éf- 
fect may be most injurious. A fit of anger will destroy 
appetite, check digestion, and unsettle the nerves for 
hours, or even days. It upsets the whole physical make- 
up, and, by reaction, the mental and the moral. — as 
it changes a beautiful face to a hideous one, it changes 
the whole disposition, for the time being. Anger in a 
mother may even poison a nursing child. Extreme anger 
or fright may produce jaundice, and these or other emo- 
tions sometimes cause nausea. 


Jealousy Is an Enemy to Health and Success 


Jealousy will upset the entire system, and is one of the 
most deadly enemies to health, happiness, and success. 
Victims of jealousy oftentimes lose their health entirely, 
and do not regain it until the jealousy is removed, and 
sometimes become so demoralized mentally that they 
commit murder or suicide,or become insane. A standing 
headline in Paris newspapers is ‘‘ Drames Passionels,”’ 
meaning tragedies from passion. A strong, continual 
hatred will sometimes not only destroy digestion, assimi- 
lation, and peace of mind, but also ruin character. 

These bodily effects of the emotions, and many others, 
are in part due to certain chemical products formed in the 
body by the emotions. Medical men say that they are 
analogous to the venom of poisonous snakes, which is 
likewise secreted under the influence of fear and anger. 
A snake has a sac in which to store the venom; we have 
none, and it spreads through all the tissues in spite of ef- 
forts to eliminate it. 

Professor Elmer Gates, who has gone further than any 
other scientist into the investigation of emotions, says :— 

“It need not surprise anyone that the emotions of sad- 
ness and pain and grief affect the bodily secretions and 
excretions, because everyone must have observed that, 
during these depressing emotions, the respiration goes on 
at a slower rate, the circulation is retarded, digestion is 
impaired, the cheeks become pale, the eyes grow luster- 
less, and so forth.” 

By various means and ingenious instruments, testing 
the ‘‘fatigue point,’’ the ‘‘reactionary period," etc., Pro- 
fessor Gates determined that a person is capable of greater 
muscular, intellectual, and volitional activity under the 
influence of happy moods than under the influence of de- 
pressing emotions. 

‘“The system makes an effort to eliminate the metabolic 
products of tissue-waste,'’ says Professor Gates, ‘‘and it 
is therefore not surprising that, during acute grief, tears 
are copiously excreted; that, during sudden fear, the 
bowels are moved and the kidneys are caused to act; that, 
during prolonged fear, the body is covered with a cold 
perspiration ; and that, during anger, the mouth tastes 
bitter, —due largely to the increased elimination of sulpho- 
cyanates. The perspiration during fear is chemically dif- 
ferent, and even smells different from that which exudes 
during a happy mood."’ 


Happiness Is a Means, Rather than an End 


After pointing out the part elimination of waste poisons 
takes in the bodily economy, Professor Gates continues :— 

‘* Now it can be shown in many ways that the elimina- 
tion of waste products is retarded by sad and painful emo- 
tions ; nay, worse than that, these depressing emotions 
directly augment the amount of these poisons. Conversely, 
the pleasurable and happy emotions, during the time they 
are active, inhibit the poisonous effects of the depressing 
moods, and cause the bodily cells to create and store up 
vital energy and nutritive tissue products. 

‘Valuable advice may be deduced from these experi- 
ments; during sadness and grief an increased effort 
should be volitionally made to accelerate the respiration, 
perspiration, and kidney action, so as to excrete the poi- 
son more rapidly. ‘Take your grief into the open air, and 
work till you perspire ; by bathing wash away the excreted 
eliminates of the skin several times daily ; and, above all 
else, use all the expedients known to you—such as the 
drama, poetry, and the other fine arts,—and direct voli- 
tional dirigation to educe the happy and pleasurable emo- 
tions. Whatever tends to produce, prolong, or intensify 
the sad emotions is wrong, whether it be dress, the drama, or 
what not. Happiness is a means, rather than an end,—it 
creates energy, promotes growth and nutrition, and pro- 
longs life. ‘The emotions and other feeling’ give us all 
there is of enjoyment in life, and their scientific study and 
rational training constitute an important step in the art of 
using the mind more skillfully and efficiently. By proper 
training the depressing emotions can be practically elimi- 
nated from life and the good emotions rendered perma- 
nently dominant. All this is extremely optimistic.”’ 

Nursing grief month after month, or year after year, 
as so many do, is acrime against oneself, and against all 
others with whom one comes in contact. It does no good 
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Dixon’s Eterno, the Indelible Pencil, is the best, 
not only for copying, but for business or ordinary 
use. Sold by all stationers, with or without nick- 
eled point protector. Folder L tellsaboutit; free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 













Comfort and Luxury at All Times and 
Places 
The ORIGINAL and mechanically perfect 


STAR 
Safety Razor 


guarantees you not only comfort but 
luxury in your daily shave. If you 
are traveling, you will find it most 
convenient, rfectly safe, and 
easy to manipulate. During the 
hot weather it guarantees you 
against face rash or any other 
» discomfort found by using a 
razor not in condition, which 
*’ is apt to be the case while 
away from home. 
The Star Safety Razor as made by Kampfe Bros. (ori 
ga inventors of the safety razor) for over 28 years, is used 
aily by over 5,000,000 people. This proves it to be a razor of 
merit. Imitators have tried to copy our razor, but if you insist 
upon getting*the ‘*3 STARS (our trade-mark), you will be 
sure of satisfaction. Every razor is carefully tested before 


leaving our factory. 

HK NEW STAR STROPPER guarantees absolute 
perfection to the user of the razor. Send for catalogue. 
Razors, Complete, 82.00, New Star Stropper, $1.50 

Sets, $3.50 and up. 


KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., New York 
Or all leading dealers in high-class cutlery. Please mention this magazine 





















Comfort 

Service. 
Individuality. 

Absolutely Guaranteed. 


Metal trimmings cannot rust. 
50c any shop or by mail. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 


Box 223, Shirley, Mass. 


Sa ake 


I pay from $1 to $1000 for thousands of rare American and 
fore coins, stamps and paper money. Especially wanted, 
over 120 different ae Se between 1849-1895 for a great 
many of which I pay as high as $100 per coin, for the older 


rare issues before 1849 I pay 
OLD COINS 


much higher prices. A Boston 
Baker sold ee coins 
dals brought over $35000. The 
pees iy | states that Mr. Castle 


for $1800,and 65 co and me- 
, for a single stamp, 


WANTED 
andthe Globe that a Galveston 


man found a coin worth $5000. If you are interested in large 
legitimate profits send two stamps for 4 Illustr. Circular, 
which may proof a stepping-stone for wealth and independenee. 
W. von Bergen, C er, Scollay Sq.58.8. Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING 


For Merchants, Ad- 
Writers and Printers 


n 
Booklets, 
. State your business and sen 

selected proofs. Mention this 


ublication. 
Harper Illustrating Syndicate, Columbus, 0. 


CLIPPINGS « SUCCESS 


go together. If you want to succeed in anything, you must 
use press choginen, They will aid you! Tell us what you 
are interested in and we will gather for you material from all 
over the world, from which you can build up success, either in 
business, science or politics, etc. Terms, $5 for 100 clippings. 









































If not ready, send $2 on account and we start service at once. 
ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 352 Third Avenue, New York City. 
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ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 













“ JE f departed 
lest »g DE See 
We ee? erect 

95 ARTISTIC and 

Forget. ENDURING 

MEMORIALS 


Marble has proved an unfortunate 
... failure. Moss-grown, broken and 

e tumbled-down slabs appear 
everywhere. Some cemeter- 
ies now prohibit marble en- 
tirely. Granite, too, soon 
gets discolored, moss-grown, 
cracks, crumbles and decays. 
Besides, it is very expensive. 


WHITE BRONZE 
monuments are cheaper and 


Infinitely Better. 
They are strictly ever- 
» lasting. Rust, corrosion 
and most-growth are IM= 
POSSIBILITIES. They 
; CANNOT crumble from 
the action of frost. 
WHITE BRONZE is far more artistic and expressive than any 
stone. Then why not investigate it? It has been on the mar- 
ket for over twenty-five years and is an established success. 
It has been adopted for more than a hundred public monu- 
ments and by thousands of delighted individuals in all parts 
of the country. Many granite dealers have used White Bronze 
in preference to granite for their own burial plots. . 
Ve have hundreds of beautiful designs at prices from $4 
to $4,000. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Distance 
is no obstacle. Write us at once for designs and information 
if you are interested, stating about what expense you antici- 
pate. It costs you nothing and puts you under no obligations 
whatever. 





\<e Agents Wanted. Address, 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 


358 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 








the MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS 


as conducted under the direction of GEO. BR. CRAW 





MR. WARD’S SUCCESS 





Millions of Dollars have been made by Mr. Montgomery Ward of 
Chicago, who was the originator of the Mail-Order Business. He began 
his career when he was practically & poor man, 





Thirty years ago Mr. Montgomery Ward, | Mail-Order Firms handle only goods of 
the millionaire member of the firm of | merit, made by the best and most reliable 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Il, | manufacturers. 
conceived the idea of setling goods direct If my long experience as advertising 
to the consumer by means of advertise- manager for some of the largest firms 
ments in the magazines and newspapers, in the United States; as a newspaper 
or by clreulars or catalogs mailed to a man; as an ad-writer, critic, advertising 
list of names. agent; as one of the editors of the Mail- 

Being in exceedingly moderate circum- | Order Journal and as the Mail-Order 
stances, Mr. Ward started in a very hum- Editor of the Bookkeeper Magazine of 


ble manner, Detroit, Mich., can be of value to you, 
He carried a small stock of low priced it may be had in connection with my 

goods, and made arrangements with | Bulletin Service of high-class Manufac- 

manufacturers to fill his orders direct to turers and Mail-Order Firms. 


his customers on the higher priced articles. If you desire to engage in the mail- 

To-day the man or woman who begins | order business on small capital, develop- 
& mail order business on small capital ing the business during spare moments, 
possesses more advantages than did Mr. with the savings from your salary, or if 


Ward. | you have unwisely handled cheap, 
The business may be started by any- shoddy and scheme goods, send for my 
one, In any town or city and at any time. proposition. 


My system of mail-order merchandis- | I have no outfit to 2ell you or worth- 
ing permits you to start right, in begin- | less advertising space to dispose of. 
ning a mail-order business. Write today for my free booklet, 

It effects the co-operation of the mann- **Co-operation for Profit,” if you com- 
facturer with the beginner. mand a cash capital of at least $25. 

I am putting the mail-order business It will be a step toward an independent 
upon a high plane. The members of my | income and a lucrative, established busi- 
Bulletin Service of Manufacturers and | uess of your own. 





Address GEO. R. CRAW, 
Writing, Hlustrating and Placing of Advertising. 
Suite 67, 84 Adams St., Chicago, Hl. 














More simple than authors 
More scientific than whist 


“Flinch is sweeping the 
country.’’—Boston Globe. 

Last season 69,000,000 Filinch 
cards were in play, but we could 
not supply half the demand. Now 
Flinch is made in the largest card 
factories in the world, having be- 
come the great American game. 
Everybody plays it; do you? 
Sold everywhere, or prepaid by 
Gilt edge $1.00 us, if your dealer doesn’t keep it. 

Sample card and instructions FREE. 

BOURSE—the Stock Exchange Game. Bright 

and instructive. Price 50 Cts. Sample card free. 


FLINCH CARD COMPANY 126 Burdick St. 
Also Box 572, Toronto, Ont. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





















PROFITABLE PUBLICITY 


We successfully teach Journalism 
Story - Writing, Hiustrating, a 
Proofreading by mail. This work is@ 
equally adaptable for men and women, 
and much of it can be done in the privacy 
of the home. If you will name the course 
in which you are interested, we will mail - 
booklet fully describing that course, and what its stu- 
ents are achieving. Our free booklet,’* Rules of Manuscript Sales 
and Syndicate Depts.,” tells how we sell MSS. on commission 
to exclusive publishers or to nearly 2,000 publishers by our syndicate 
plan; also, how we criticise, revise, and prepare MSS. 
THORNTON WEST, EpiToR-In-CHIEF; FOUNDED 1895. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, 69 The Baldwin, INDIANAPOLIS, 
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to anybody, least of all to the grieving person, who cer- 
tainly is no happier for it. The person dead or gone 
away can not appreciate or take any satisfaction in the 
perpetual mourning, and everybody who lives with the 
mourner is depressed and injured by the pall of lugubri- 
ousness. Such mourning is only self-pity, a form of sel- 
fishness. Pleasure and comfort from a certain source may 
have gone out of your life, but why not live in the pleasant 
memory of what was once enjoyed, rather than make 
yourself and many others miserable because you can not 
have a constant supply of this same pleasure? What 
would you think of a tourist who should come back from 
Switzerland weeping and mourning because he could not 
always remain in some beautiful valley, and enjoy the 
loveliest view he had ever seen? You expect his eye to 
grow bright and his manner animated as he tells of the 
beauty he saw and the pleasure he felt. 

‘In this connection,"’ says Horace Fletcher, ‘‘ the sug- 
gestion should be urged that separatlon—as in death,—is 
unessential as compared with the privilege of having 
known a beloved one, and that appreciation and gratitude 
should always outweigh regret in relation to an inevitable 
change. 

“The attitude toward the separation called death 
should be such. as to induce the thought, and even the ex- 
pression, ‘Pass on, beloved ; enter into the better state 
which all the processes of nature teach are the result of 
every change ; it will soon be my time to follow ; my hap- 
piness at your preferment attend you; my love is blessed 
with that happiness; and what you have been to me re- 
mains, and will remain forever.’ "’ 

Anger has many forms and many causes, but, as Mr. 
Fletcher has shown, it has its root in fear. One is angry 
because he fears bodily harm, or injury to material inter- 
ests, or deprivation of some —— blessing, or injury to 
reputation or friendship through something that some one 
has said or done. The self-confident, fearless, composed 
person does not get angry; though suffering all the trials 
and vexations that make another person ‘' fly all to pieces’’ 
a dozen times a day. That common expression, by the 
way, exactly describes the effect of anger. One's mental 
and physical harmony does ‘‘fly all to pieces,’’ and is a 
long time getting patched up again. 

Self-control is, of course, a preventive of anger. Logic 
and deliberation in judging of incidents and their effects 
on one are conducive to self-control. A common excitant 
to anger is the calling of a disagreeable name. Think 
just what this is, and you must decide that it is silly to lose 
your temper over it. You are angry really because you 
are afraid somebody may believe the characterization is 
true. Were you absolutely sure of yourself and your 
reputation, the epithet would have no more effect than 
the barking of a dog, or a word in some foreign language 
that you did not understand. It has no real effect at all, 
only what you allow it to have in your own mind. It does 
not alter the facts in the case in the least. 

Anger because someone has done work wrong does not 
help matters any. It does not undo the mistake, or make 
the erring one not less likely to repeat the error than would 
a careful showing of what is wrong, and the proper method 
of doing the thing. Your own energy could be far more 
profitably spent than in a fit of temper. 

Whatever the cause of anger, it will usually be found 
to be trivial. A proof is that quick-tempered people are 
alwavs apologizing the next day, when the matter looks 
very different. Cultivate a habit of forming this ‘*to- 
morrow'’ judgment to-day, and your angry explosions 
will be reduced to a minimum. Cultivate optimism in 
general, and particularly lovin; oe toward all people 
you meet, and you will soon find it hard to be angry with 
any of them. Jealousy and hatred will disappear by the 
cultivation of the same attitude of mind. Whatever the 
killing emotion that you are allowing to destroy your hap- 
piness and to shorten your life, the remedy can be found 
within yourself, in your own thinking and acting. 


They Roused a Lion 
A Crisis in the Life of Galusha A. Grow 


| northeastern Pennsylvania, near a little town culled 
Harford, in Susquehanna County, there is a school for 
soldiers’ orphans. Before the Civil War,this was the loca- 
tion of Harford University, and was a noted place for the 
education of the young people of both sexes. From its 
halls have gone out statesmen, judges, warriors, and pro- 
fessional men of all classes. Along in the forties, among 
the new students was found a country bumpkin, who for 
some reason became the butt of ridicule among his fel- 
lows. ‘The curriculum provided for compositions and 
declamations from all the male students, and compositions 
from the gentler sex, every Friday afternoon, in the chapel. 
By the majority of the students this rule was more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. The writer hereof 
must plead guilty to being numbered with the majority. 
Some students read their productions singly. In other 
cases two or more combined their effusions in a paper to 
which they gave an appropriate title. While in some as- 
pects their thoughts took a wide range in discussing ques- 
tions of law, morals, and statecraft, yet in some things 
there was great sameness. ‘They indulged in personali- 
ties. They loved fun, and did not hesitate to lampoon or 
ridicule their fellow students. For some reason, not now 
known, this country lad was put in the pillory every week. 
His compositions were conspicuous by their absence. As 
he was a lawful prey and did not resent it, his companions 
were emboldened to go to greater lengths. In time he 
was placed in such an uncomfortable position that he 
must either fight or run away. Being no coward, he chose 
to do the former. He waked up the dormant energies of 
his mind. ‘‘ Where there's a will, there’s a way.’ He 
exerted his will power, and made a way. He made a pa- 
per of his own, and in it whaled his tormentors unmerci- 
fully. Logic, invective, ridicule and sarcasm were used 
with telling effect upon all who had invoked his wrath. 


From that moment he was a changed person. He ob- | 


served the rules for composition, and commanded the 
respect of his fellow students. He determined to be no 
longer the under dog in the fight. He cultivated the tal- 
ent he had found, and results show that it was not labor 
in vain. To-day this student, Hon. Galusha A. Grow, 
stands at the head of the Pennsylvania delegation in con- 
gress,—a position he probably would never have attained 
had he not been forced into this battle. He was the war 
speaker in the house of representatives, and the president 
of the International and Great Northern Railway. 
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All Kalamazoo ranges 

and cook stoves are 

equipped with patent 

oven thermometer. 
kes 

and easy. 


The KALAMAZO0 


A better stove or range than you can get from 
any other source. A saving of from 25% to 40% 
in price. Prompt shipment from factory to user. 
Factory prices—no dealers’ profits. Freight 
prepaid by us. 360 days approval test. Guar- 
antee backed by $20,000 bank bond. 


KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ranges 
are manufactured by us in 
our own factory. Weknow 
they are all right ‘clear 
through.” 
















' Don’t confuse 
them with cheap 
mail order goods, 


We are the 
only 


stove manufactur- 
ers in the world selling 
their entire product direct 
from their own factory to 
Ri A ws the user. 
There isn’t a better stove 
or range at any price 
and by eliminating all dealers’ 
and middlemen’s profits we 
save you easily 25% to 40%. 
Moreover we give you a 360 
Days Approval Test. If your 
purchase is not satisfactory in 
every way, return the goods 
at our expense. We have a 
complete line of ranges, cook 
stoves and heaters for fuel of 
all kinds. All stoves blacked, 
polished and ready for busi- 
ness. 


It will pay you to 
investigate. 
Send for catalog No. 151 and prices, freight prepaid. 
THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 


“SE The Name is 
stamped on every f 


loop 
" 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 














Patina Ginseng bed. Amazing profits; easily 
grown; hardy anywhere in the United States and Can- 
ada. Immense demand; meagre supply. Grown either 
on farm or in small garden. man 
$15,000 worth off 4 acre last year. 


We sell cultivated seed and plants. Send 4c 
casligrentned profit'in Cinsene, “ant engenk 
issue ot magazine, **The Ginseng Garden.” 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Depuk Scranton, Pennsylvania. 








$300 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 


‘or Pamphlet. : 
— TRUSSES, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, ETC. 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MASSAGE CREAM 


The Toilet Luxury, cleanses and clears the skin 
and improves the complexion without making it 
shine. Far better than face powder. 

Contains neither grease nor glycerine and 
nothing that harms the most delicate skin. Re- 
moves blackheads and. pimples; unequalled for 
tan, chapped and rough skin. 


A GENEROUS SAMPLE 
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ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. 
AuthorofTokology and Karezza 
RE V E ALS S THE SECRET 
«fA8.09 OF SECRETS 

Love, marriage, and the 
innermost experiences of 
men and women are handled 
in a delicate but masterful 
manner Sex Life is re- 


deemed, and through knowl- 
edge, passion and creative 
energy conserved and 
transmuted into health and 
powe I 


What Dr. Stockham’s fam- 
ous work, 7 vo/ogy, has done for the body, the Lover's 


World does for the soul. 


Order direct from publisher or through our agent 
$2.25 
2.75 
Rev. H. W. Thomas: ‘ Civilization, humanity, the gener- 


ations to come, owe a great debt to Dr. Alice 1. Stockham for 
entering the delicate and difficult field of sex life with such 


500 Pages, bound in silk cloth, maroon and - ome 
Pull leather, prepaid ° ‘ Fy 


wonderful skill. Good as were her other works, The Lover’s 
World is the best.”’ 

Oscar L.. Triggs: “I have read The Lover's World with great 
interest At length there is a chance that the world will take a 


right attitude toward sex now that so many voices, such as 
yours and Carpenter’s, are raised in behalf of love and a true 
interpretation of sex.”’ 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES. 


| SEOCRAM PUB. CO., 70 Dearborn St., Room 39, Chicago 
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indorsed by 3,000 dentists, is 
the best. 

It cleans the teeth, heals 
and hardens the gums, sweet- 
ens the breath, and by de- 
stroying the harmful Bacteria 
of the mouth really becomes 
TOOTH INSURANCE 
At all druggists or direct 

Sor 25 cents. 


Dentacura Go., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 
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To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily 
kept clean and warranted to —— —_ 
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ing rugs in actual colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mig: Co. (Inc.) DP 14,2008. Allegheny Ave. 
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SUCCESS 
If You Are Well-Bred 


Points That Should Be Observed to Maintain 
Social Etiquette 


VI.---Manners in the Home 
MARY A. LIVERMORE 


E are continually reminded that the first and most 
important school of human beings is the home,—and 
that there are implanted the first and the strongest impulses 
that determine future character. What, then, constitutes 
ahome? What is comprehended in that magical word? 
Every person and every creature on the earth desire 
homes. A real home is the one universal want. Reptiles, 
fishes, birds, and beasts seek homes, after the fashions of 
their various kinds, as do all human beings, and they do not 
differ more widely in their home-making than do the men 
and women among whom we live. 
slums, unsunned and unventilated, squalid and noisome, 
is often only a stone’s throw from a palatial residence, 
from which both sun and air are purposely excluded, lest 
they fade the carpets and pictures, and contaminate with 
dust. The humble home of toiling poverty, where the 
wolf haunts the ddéor perpetually, is not unfrequently glo- 
rified with love and tender courtesy, that, at times, trans- 
form it into a suburb of heaven. A magnificent dwelling 
may tower above it, as perfect in its conveniences as sci- 
ence and art can devise, and packed with the luxuries of 
all civilizations, yet it may be the abode of unclean spirits, 
reeking with sensualism, and rent with discord and wrath, 
An ideal home must be a place of ease, rest, and com- 
fort, for both body and mind. Its arrangements should 
promote health and prohibit disease. It should provide 
for intellectual and moral training, and its atmosphere 
should be radiant with cheerfulness and good humor, and 
calm and sweet with abiding peace and love. Here shall 
the husband and the wife learn that ‘‘ marriage, like goy- 
ernment, is a series of compromises,’’—and that, while 
neither can be blind to the other's failings, these can easily 
be borne by habitual self-control and good-natured for- 
bearance. Here shall the child enter the world in its 
mother’s arms, and straightway be placed in the first 
school of civilization, where it will learn love and duty 
from its mother's eyes and voice. ‘‘One good mother,” 
said George Herbert, ‘‘is worth a hundred schoolmas- 
while Lord Bacon likens her to ‘ 
cepts."’ 


What Code of Manners for the Home? 


What code of manners should prevail in the home? It 
is a great question, for law itself is but ‘‘a reflex of homes,”’ 
and peoples are gathered out of nurseries, and nations are 
but the outcome of homes. 
morals, and are of more importance than laws, which are 
but their exponents. Good manners are simply beautiful 
They are the outcome of kind hearts,—the 
courteous expression of kind feelings in our intercourse 
What we call etiquette is a substitute 


| for good manners, and is very often only their counterfeit. 





| night. 





Yet, without it, society would be insufferable, at times, for 
the artificial laws of politenesss, upon whose observance 
society insists, soften even natural angularities and asperi- 
ties, and hold rudeness and ill-breeding in check. 

In the home, it is probably most important that the mar- 
ried couple shall maintain 
manner, and the recognition of equal relationship which 
invested the days of courtship with delight. There should 
not be any lack of courtesy in the home habits, even 
when the husband and the wife are in entire seclusion. 
It should extend to matters of dress, and regulate atten- 
tion to each other's wishes. It is fatal to the happiness 
and permanency of married life for either to drop the 


A typical home of the | 


a globe of pre- | 


Manners are indeed but minor | 


the courtesy and charm of | 








loveliness of manner and the engaging courtesies of the | 


antenuptial relation. Nothing is too trivial to be con- 
sidered that tends to strengthen family affection or 
prompts its expression in unselfishness and loving acts. 


Much Depends on the Woman in the Home 


All this depends, in a very large degree, on the woman 
in the home, whose power in this direction is almost 
immeasurable. Emerson says, ‘‘A sufficient measure of 
civilization is the influence of Me women.” 
quently, the child at her knee is not more readily shaped, 
by the mother, into an agreeable and promising member 
of the family, than is the husband imperceptibly molded 
into a gracious, cordial, and agreeable gentleman. For 
the child, the best school of manners, as of character, is 
always the home, if the mother be the right sort of woman. 
Children are imitators, and instinctively copy the manners, 

estures, speech, habits, and morals of their parents. If 

ove and gentleness pervade the home,—if head and heart 
wisely bear rule,—if the daily life is righteous and :;ra- 
cious,—if the family government is just and sensible, and 
the father and mother live up to the standard of their own 
precepts,—we may expect the children will reach adult 
life upright, self-centered, gracious, and useful. 

I have sometimes thought that breakfast should be 


Not unfre- | 


stricken from the list of family meals, and be served to the | 


individuals of the household in the privacy of their rooms, 
so frequently does it become a joyless feast. Unless the 
greatest care be taken, the breakfast table becomes a veri- 
table dump, where each one unloads the grievances of the 
One has not ‘‘slept a wink;' 
by a ‘‘horrible" dream; a third ‘‘nearly died”’ 
nightmare, and so on. If to these enlivening details be 
added a doleful disarray of dress, tousled hair, and a sour 
disapproval of the weather, the news, and the food, the 
most appetizing breakfast will pall on the taste, and the 
day will be badly begun. More important than the matter 
of cooking is it that the family gather around the table 
cheerful, joyous, and in abounding good spirits. Good 
digestion waits on those who season their food with laugh- 
ter and fun, and, if we have cares and worries, it is wise 
to let them wait until after the matutinal meal. 

True courtesy is only the application of the Golden Rule 
to our social conduct. ‘'A noble and attractive every-day 
bearing comes of goodness, unselfishness, sincerity, and 
refinement, and these are bred in years, not in moments."’ 
Bd are not the result of an instinct, or an inspiration. 

Lr come of a noble character, that can not be reached 
until after many struggles and conflicts. 
» » 
“ A little more courage, persistence, vim ! 
Success will dawn o’er fortune’s cloudy rim.” 


another was scared | 
from an | 
aching tooth; a fourth is dismal because of a depressing | 
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My Mamie Rose 
The Story of My Regencration 
By OWEN KILDARE 


Illustrated, net, 
cents. 

A remarkable book, built epee the 
brief life-story which appeared in 
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The Strife of the Sea 
By|T. JENKINS HAINS 
Author of ‘‘ The Wind Jammers”’ 
12m0, illustrated, $1.50 


Tales of Sea Folk.—The Sea Dog, the 
rk, Whale, the Penguin and 
others, told with sympathy and skill 
—_ a re the most fascinatin 
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Howto Judge Architecture 
By RUSSELL STURGIS 
Quarto, 100 illustrations, net, $1.50. (Postage 14 cents.) 


A popular guide to the understanding of what constitutes 
good architerture by the leading critic of art and architectare 
e country. 





33-37 E.17th ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Steel clips in leather tabs. 
Instantly — or moved 
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In the World of Achievement 
[Concluded from page 648) 


the lieutenant general finds him an invaluable aid. It 
was his experience as a dispatch boy in the Civil War that 
made General Carter a soldier. He isa native of Ten- 
nessee. When twelve years old he was employed in the 
quartermaster’s department of the Federal army. . His 
ability to ride horses and his familiarity with the country 
fitted him for the strenuous duty of a carrier of dispatches. 
Not having been actually enlisted, he has not a Civil War 
record, but his youthful service decided his future life, 
and he entered West Point Academy. General Carter 
wears a medal of honor which he won while fighting 
Apaches in Arizona. He was, up to the time he became 
an adjutant general, an enthusiastic cavalryman. He is 
the author of ‘‘ Horses, Saddles, and Bridles,’’ which con- 
tains about everything that can be known about cavalry 
equipment, and ‘‘ From Yorktown to Santiago,’’ a history 
of the Sixth Cavalry, in which he served so long. 
* a & 
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t ige. CHARLES E. MAGOON was almost unknown four 

years ago, but in that time he has become prominent 
as an international lawyer. He was called to Washington 
from Nebraska, where he was building up a law practice, to 
be the law officer of the bureau of insular affairs, a posi- 
tion which he accepted because of his fondness for com- 
plicated international questions. ‘The war with Spain, the 
cession of Porto Rico and the Philippines, and the civil gov- 
ernment of Cuba forced upon the war department many 
interesting and important problems. It was necessary to 
govern the new possessions according to military law and 
due regard for international rights and amicable relations 
with other countries. The Spanish government is very 
complicated,—an intermingling of civil, military, church 
and business affairs. ‘Tounravel this tangled skein in the 
new colonies and establish an American system was a prob- 
lem that required patient effort, time, andstudy. To Elihu 
Root, secretary of war, this task was given, but he needed 
an assistant, and Judge Magoon, with his large physique, 
untiring energy, and tenacity of purpose, was chosen. 
Judge Magoon's fame has become wider than department 
recognition. ‘‘Magoon’s Reports,’’ a published volume 
on the “law of military government,"’ has become an 
authoritative statute book. It was a desire to follow in 
the footsteps of a prominent lawyer that made Judge 
Magoon study his profession. When a lad he lived in 
Faribault, Minnesota. The leading citizen and foremost 
lawyer of that city was Gordon E. Cole, a man of fine 
appearance, strict integrity, and great reputation. His char- 
acter deeply impressed young Magoon, who attended the 
court trials where Mr. Cole was counsel and read the re- 
ports of the larger cases which he conducted at the state 
capital and before the United States courts. With this 
model before him, Mr. Magoon fought out several prob- 
lems which many boys and young men are trying to solve 
to-day. Existence had to be maintained, and an educa- 
tion acquired, upon very slender means. In later life, 
after he had been admitted to the bar, there was the 
struggle for a law practice which is never very swift in 
coming to a young attorney. 





THRILLING ADVENTURES OF THE Wasneliais BABIES. Major, Minor and 
Little Pick, lost in the forest. Washburn music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast. Anyone interested in a Mandolin, Guitar or Banjo may 
have a very beautiful Washburn Souvenir Catalog (free) by writing to Lyon 
& Healy, 33 Adams Street, Chicago. 














SHREDDED WEAT * 


Biscuit and Trisc completely nourish the en- 


tire body and brain and are 

the only naturally short, 

porous foods made from wheat without theuseof fats,yeast or chemicalsof anykind. 

SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is staple in every well-provisioned 

larder and is the reliance of the thoughtful housekeeper because it 

can be combined with fruits, preserves and vegetables, in making over 

250 varieties of all-course dishes. It stands conspicuously alone as a 

cereal for morning, noon and night. 

TRISCUIT, the appetizing wafer is so baked by electricity that all 

the rich, nutty flavor of the Whole Wheat is retained. There ~~ 
many original ways of serving it in addition to its standard uses 


a o * 


GUstavus F. SWIFT, the late head of the great packing 

house of Swift and Company, Chicago, left an estate 
worth over seven million dollars. Perhaps Mr. Swift did 
not enjoy all the pleasures of life; in fact, he was known 
to have missed many that even money can not buy, and, 
perhaps, there are people who believe that his mode of 
life was not ideal, but he left to the young men of the 
country—and some old ones as well,—a greater legacy 


bread, toast and as a successor to crackers. It makes delicious 
cheese toast and sandwiches, and when dipped in icing is trans- 
formed into healthful sugar wafer. 


Place Biscuit and Triscult in warm oven to renew crispness. 


“I have been an invalid for three years; have tried fe. oo 
ent breakfast foods, but find that Shredded Whole 
only food that I do not te, of and the only one oleic —_ = 
constantly agrees with m Etuet M. Ssconp, Ripley,N. 


Shredded mr Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit 


than can be measured by wealth. He left the example 
of his life and the original maxims which were his guide 
in building a great business. All of these maxims have 
been collected, and are presented herewith, complete, for 
the first time:— 

No man, however rich, has enough money to waste in putting 
on style. 

The richer a man gets the more careful he should be to keep 
his head level. 

Business, religion and pleasure of the right kind should be the 
only things in life for any man. 

A big head and a big bank account were never found together 
to the credit of any one, and never will be. 

No young man is rich enough to smoke twenty-five-cent cigars. 

Every time a man loses his temper he loses his head, and when 
he loses his head he loses several chances. 

Next to knowing your own business, it’s a mighty good thing 
to know as much about your neighbor’s as possible, especially if 
he’s in the same line. 

The best a man ever did should n’t be his standard for the rest 
of his life. 

The successful men of to-day worked mighty hard for what 
they’ve got. The men of to-morrow will have to work harder to 
get it away. 

If the concentration of a lifetime is found in one can of goods, 
then that life has not been wasted. 

No man’s success was ever marked by. the currency that he 
pasted up on billboards. 

When a clerk tells you that he MUST leave the office because 
it is 5:30 P.M., rest assured that you will never see his name over 
a front door. 

The secret of all great undertakings is hard work and self- 
reliance. Given these two qualities and a residence in the 
United States of America, a young man has nothing else to ask 
for. 
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OLNEY W. FOSTER, who was recently appointed by 
President Roosevelt a member of the International 
Commission of Archzology and Ethnology, is a promi- 
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Brain Workers Should Drink | 


HORLICK’s 


It forms a®delicious table beverage that is more 





healthful than tea, coffee or cocoa. Very nutritious, 
easily digested, and invigorating to the nervous and 
digestive systems. Helpful in dyspepsia and impaired 
digestion. Taken hot upon retiring it induces restful 
sleep 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk, with an extract of choice 
malted grain, partially predigested, and concentrated to powder. 
Instantly prepared by stirring in hot or cold water. Complete in 


itself and needs no further cooking or addition of milk. 

In tablet form, also, to be dissolved in the mouth. They makea 
convenient, satisfying office luncheon. 

Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants serve Horlick’s Malted Milk. 


BP Our product is imitated; ask for HORLICK’S. 
All Druggists Sell It. 


Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, 
will be sent free upon request. 


Elorlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis. U.S. A. 


25 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 
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(HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS FREE) 
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the City of Mexico and accomplished great good in unify- 
ing the commercial interests of the Western Continent. 
Beginning life as a farm boy near Portage, Wisconsin, he 
helped his father in a country store, and, when sixteen 
years of age, he began teaching school. In two years, he 
became principal of the Jefferson, Missouri, schools. The 
manner in which the eighteen-year-old boy guided the 
destiny of his pupils was considered remarkable. Mr. 
Foster was looked upon then as a born educator, and, even 
though his future seemed assured, he felt that he was a 
round peg in a square hole, and entered the broad domain 
of business. He is the ‘‘ biggest American’’ in the South 
American republics. 
a > a 


PRINCE KHILKOFF, the czar's minister of railroads, is, 


in many respects, the greatest railroad builder in the 
world. During the eight years that he has held his pres- 


- ent position, almost thirteen thousand miles have been 


constructed,—more than one third of the railway mileage 
of the Russian Empire. To him is due the construction 
of the Siberian Railway, and the fact that Russia is far 
more formidable in the Far East than ever before. Prince 
Khilkoff studied railroad building in the United States 
and with an American contractor in South America. He 
Started out by carrying a surveyor's chain, and worked 
his way upward through the various grades until he was 
superintendent. ‘The daily routine of hard work in this 
country, he says, has been the basis of his Russian achieve- 
ments. 
a . o 
ORE than usual interest centers in Captain Charles 
Barr, the master of the victorious ‘‘ Reliance,’’ defender 
of the ‘‘America's"’ cup. He is about thirty-six years old, 
with a slim, erect, soldierly figure, a strong, masterful 
face, black hair, and brilliant black eyes. He is excessively 
courteous, commanding, and modest. In the great whirl 
of excitement that attended the cup races, he was the 
least in view and the most retiring in regard to public 
expression. He only gave one interview during the races 
and then he said, ‘‘I do not talk about things; I just 
do them. I just study the right way to do a thing and 
then I doit.’ In those few words may be found the sum 
and substance of Captain Barr. That he does things, 
none can deny. He is a man to keep a cool head in the 
midst of disaster of the worst kind. He is fundamentally 
a man of action, whose perceptive powers are fully devel- 
oped. He is a good judge of human nature, and this 
enables him to select and train his crew to perfection. He 
will not argue. There is that in his strong, masterful face, 
and flashing eyes which would make one like to see him 
the commander of a vessel in which one were sailing in a 
storm. 
: * * 


GENATOR THOMAS C. PLATT, of New York, began life as 

a druggist in the town of Owego, Tioga County, and 
has never forgotten his experience in pill-making. After 
the election last year, a young Republican candidate for 
the assembly whom Platt had put forward for personal 
reasons, and who was carried away on the Democratic 
tidal wave which swept over New York City, called on the 
senator and said: ‘‘It's all up with me. I can never ap- 
pear in politics again. I am ashamed to show my face in 
my district after that beating."’ 

‘Young man,”’ replied the senator, ‘‘don’t you think I 
am very much in politics to-day? Well, just twenty-two 
years ago, when I resigned from the United States senate 
with Conkling, I was ridiculed as ‘me too,’ from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and, when the legislature refused to 
return us to the senate, everybody thought that I would 
never dare to reappear in politics. But I just went back 
to Owego, kept quiet, and made pills.”’ 

After a pause, the senator added, thoughtfully: ‘‘ For 
fifteen years I worked day and night making pills for my 
enemies, and, somehow, they all died off, and I found my- 
self back in the senate and in complete control of the or- 
ganization in this state. Don't be discouraged by your 
first setback, young man. Turn in and make pills.”’ 


» ™ 
He Wasn’t Quite Sure 


qT" was comparatively but a short time ago that the old 
rules of the English courts were in full force and vigor 
in the conservative state of South Carolina. ‘Thus it was 
distinctly provided that each attorney and counselor. 
while engaged in a trial, must wear ‘‘a black gown and 
coat.’’ But on one occasion James L. Pettigrue, one of 
the leaders of the bar, appeared dressed in a light coat. 

“Mr. Pettigrue,”’ said the judge, ‘‘you have on a light 
coat. You can not speak, sir." 

‘‘Oh, your honor,” Pettigrue replied, ‘‘may it please 
the Court, I conform to the law.’ 

“No, Mr. Pettigrue, you have on a light coat. 
Court can not hear you.” 

‘‘But, your honor,’ insisted the lawyer; ‘‘you misin- 
terpret.” Allow me to illustrate. The law says that a 
barrister must wear ‘a black gown and coat,’ doesit not?"’ 

**Yes,"’ replied the judge. 

“And does your honor hold that both the gown and 
the coat must be black ?”’ ; 

‘Certainly, Mr. Pettigrue, certainly, sir,’’ answered his 
honor. 

‘‘And yet it is also provided by law,"’ continued Mr. 
Pettigrue, ‘‘that the sheriff must wear ‘a cocked hat and 
sword,’ is it not?’’ . 

"Yes, yes,’ was the somewhat impatient answer. 

‘‘And does the Court hold,’’ questioned Pettigrue, 
‘that the sword must be cocked as well as the hat?” 

‘*Eh—er,—h'm,"’ mused his honor, ‘‘ you—er,—may— 
er,—continue your speech, Mr. Pettigrue."’ 


Every right action and true thought sets the seal of its 
beauty on the person and the face. —RUSKIN. 
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GUN METAL 
Heart, Square, Octagon or Round Cases. 
SILVER 

Open Face or Hunting Cases, all designs. 

GOLD FILLED CASES 
In all styles, Plain and Decorated Enamels in Colors 

SOLID GOLD CASES 

Open Face or Hunting, Plain or Engraved. 

Catalogs and Booklets sent free on request. 
All our manufactures are fully guaranteed. 
For Sale by all Jewelers. 

The name NEW ENGLAND is on every watch. 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATGH GO., 
Makers of the Watch Complete. 

NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 

37 and °9 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wabash Avenue. 
San Francisco: Claus Spreckel’s Building. 








“She sits forever in the sun.” 
DENVER, 
COLORADO. 


Joaquin Miller thus wrote of Denver, 
and all who have seen it pronounce 
this one of the most beautiful of modern 
cities. It is best reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. Only one change 
of cars from New York or Boston to 
Denver. 

Details of rates and trains gladly 
furnished by any New York Central 
ticket agent. 





A copy of ‘“‘America’s Winter Resorts,”’ will be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger gent, Rew 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 














The “Best” 
The World’s Best Light 
Sold in every civilized coun- 
try on earth. Costs lessthan 


kerosene, gives six times 
more light electricity. 


APure White Steady Light 


Makes and burns its own gas, 
No wick, no odor. no smoke. 
Absolutely safe. For indoor 
and outdoor use, 















THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


Owners of Original Patents. 
76 E. 5th St. CANTON, O10. 


Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp. .810.00 
Telcphone,complete,82.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells . . 














Klectric Carringe Lamps . 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns. . 3.00 
88.00 Medical Batteries . 3.95 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory 2.50 


Telegraph Outfits. ae . 2.25 
Battery Motors . $1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights . 
Electric Railway. . . 
Pocket Flash Lights . 1.50 
Necktie Lights + «+ TW5e.to 3.00 
Send for free book. Describes and illustrates 
many of themost usefulelectricdevices,at won- 
derfully small prices. All practical. The lowest 
price in the world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome commissions 
and many sales. Write for complete information. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 


SAVE “2 YOUR FUEL 


+ 275 











all the Fully Guaran- 
hea’ ju teed 
for. When on - 
use a Roch r Write 
Radiator you do. poh 
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Rochester Radiator Co. houses- 





14 Furnace St.. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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$2 /NTEREST PANS 





The great industries and numerous facili- 
ties for profitable investment in Pittsburg 
allow the payment of 4% interest on Sav- 
ings Deposits and 2% on ordinary Check- 
ing Accounts. Interest compounded every 
six months. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, PROFITS, — 
$6,000,000.00. 
DEPOSITS, 
$10,000,000.00. 


Deposits received from $1.00 up. You 
can open an account and do all your 


BANKING BY MAIL. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 8. 
Dr. dt oh | L ol ad 8 
in BS 








THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN co. oy 
established over 10 years, has earned a reputa- 
tion for reliability and conservatism that is not 
surpassed by any institution of its kind. I 
business, which is non-s mappa is under 
supervision of and regularly examined by New 
York Banking Department. 

ou Savings Will Karn 
PER CENT. ‘PER ANNUM 
Subject to withdrawal at any 
time. Bearing earnings for 
used day invested. 





an 

ed. by leading clergymen, business and 
professional men te for these 
oe and full particulars. 


Ass $1,700,000 
Sw ~~ and Profits . "175, ,000 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1133-A-Broadway, New Youk 





Se UNC LE 
tote’ 


SAM 


es 1S ae Wireless 
i Electricians 


The Navy De ve. wants men to operate Wireless 
Telegraphy. oung men who wish to enter the 
servicecan do soin a short time by purchasing a 
setof Clark’s Wireless Instruments. 

Complete set of Junior type instruments suitable 
for this purpose costs but $25.00. By its use, any 
youth can soon learn enough to pass the govern- 
ment examination. Write for information. Thos. 
E.Clark Wireless Telegraph-Telephone Co. ,Mfrs. 
Wireless Telegraph Apparatus, 63-67 Michigan 
Av., Detroit, Mich. 


























Boyd’a Syllable. No ruled 
line ** position,” no shading, no 
long list of word signs to confuse, 9 
characters, 112 syllables. Speedy and practical. Students in high 
(E: positions, Employers cop enced. Easily learned in 30 days. 






To prove what we say We Will Send the (ompiete First Lesson, 
covering 80 of the 112 syllablos, testimonials and descriptive 
circulars, to anyone interested, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCH 
(Incorporated) 








1053 National Life Building, Chicago, Ti. 
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book of its 


STAMMERE =: 


published. Sent free to any address for 6 cts. in 
Stamps to cover postage. Ask also for free sample 
copy of the omens Meter, a monthly paper exclu- 
iewi for who stammer. Address, The 
Ze 8 SCH HOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 











a N70 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


sure promotion . 


ler Sten. Thst.192C Canal ,Chi 





Trpewritings 
ELEGRAPHY iz 
Bookkee 
ete. ,theroaghiy taught. EASTMAN trains fer a 
work and secures — hors oe ii graduates of complete 
commervial aOR Cata’ ta Box og 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 225, ‘Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Easily learned at home by my complete 
Ho A mail course. Full particulars free. 
JAMES 8. ALLEN, Jackson, Mich. 
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The Romance of 
Savings Banks 


JOHN GILMER SPEED 
[Concluded from page 636) 


the simple name ‘‘J. M. Smith’’ would be met at 
the bank with a request for the full name. If, 
however, a dishonest person secures possession 
of a depositor’s bank-book, and is able to answer 
the questions asked, and is also able to forge the 
name of the depositor, he is pretty apt to get the 
money. This is most frequently done, of course, 
by those who have convenient access to the depos- 
itor’s pass-book,—that is, by some wayward mem- 
ber of his family. 

A remarkable case of fraud was discovered some 
time ago. A woman sent a bank weekly deposits 
of forty to fifty dollars, and made no drafts until 
the book showed, with interest, a credit of about 
three thousand dollars. She at length went to the 
bank with the book to draw out two thousand, five 
hundred dollars. An examination was made, and 
she was told that the bank owed her just forty- 
four dollars and sixty cents. It proved that all 
these weekly deposits, which she had sent by a 
messenger, had gone into the messenger’ s pocket, 
and had not reached the bank. The messenger 
had neatly entered each amount on the book, and 
had even bought a rubber stamp and marked 
in with red ink in proper form the interest due. 
There was nothing romantic about this, unless 
crime may be so considered, which I doubt. I 
only mention it by way of practical injunction 
against too great trustfulness in money matters. 

The subject of dormant accounts contributes the 
most interesting chapter in the savings-bank busi- 
ness. The prosy routine of incessant additions 
and subtractions is replaced by the inspiring search 
into old family records and genealogical traditions. 
The memories of the dead are revived and their 
children summoned from distant points to receive 
unheard-of legacies; the broken thread of family 
history is repaired, and long parted brothers and 
sisters sometimes united. This part of the busi- 
ness of savings banks is full of pathetic interest 
and replete with romance, and the officers in the 
various banks who conduct this portion of the work 
can point to hundreds of cases in which they have 
been enabled to bring happiness and comfort to 
those in distress. 

The larger banks make a regular department 
in itself of the search for the rightful owners of 
inactive accounts. They take pride in keeping 
this class of accounts as low as possible. The 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York City * has only 
forty-seven thousand dollars in dormant accounts 
in all its eighty-eight millions of funds on deposit. 
In 1896 its dormant accounts amounted to eighty- 
two thousand dollars. Seven years’ work has re- 
duced them one-half. 

The average account in a savings bank is about 
four hundred dollars. An account is started on a 
minimum deposit of one dollar, and the maximum 
limit set by the laws of some of the states and the 
regulations of many of the banks is three thousand 
dollars; that is, no interest or dividends are paid 
on the excess over three thousand dollars, and, 
when a deposit reaches this sum, the depositor is 
advised to place the excess in some other bank, 
or to buya bond. This limit is sometimes dodged 
by depositing in the names of other members of 
the family. A father will deposit, in the name 
of his wife, his son, or his daughter, all sums over 
three thousand dollars, as previously explained in 
the case of the miser. 

An account in a savings bank never dies. So 
long as there shall exist a human being entitled to 
the sum on deposit, so long will that sum lie in 
the vaults to await the call of its unknown owner. 
The law of New York is that an account shall be 
deemed quiescent after twenty-two years, but no 
bank waits so long. Some begin to search for the 
owner as soon as the account book has not been 
presented at the bank for three years. Others 
wait until after a continuous absence of the depos- 
itor for about fifteen years. The owner of the 
money, if found, is requested to come to the bank, 
and to deposit or draw out one dollar. 
keep the account alive. If, after twenty-two years, 
no owner is found, interest on the deposit, what- 
ever its amount, ceases. 

If a person has an idea that an ancestor depos- 
ited money in some bank in New York or any 


*This is the largest savings bank in the country. 
ar are $88,057,203.19, the market value being $92,394,521.17, 
ond the average ay each depositor, $592.88. 
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One dollar will open an account with 


The Federal Trust Company 


and if one dollar a week is deposited with 
us for twenty years at 4% interest com- 
ape ys semi-annually, you will have 
1,588.22. Larger sums grow in like pro- 
portion. 
We accept deposits of any amount from 
one dollar up and pay 


4% INTEREST 


oe ounded semi-annually. 

you are getting but 3% you can make 
an Naoressel interest earning of 33% % by 
sending your money to us. 

Your money earns interest from the day 
deposited if left 30 days or longer. You may 

| withdraw it at any time without notice. 

Our pro i goed is better than Gilt Edge 
Stocks and Bonds. Your principal never 
fluctuates. We pay larger interest and pay 

} on small amounts as well as large. 

Banking by mail is absolutely safe, con- 
venient and simple. Thousands of deposi- 
tors from all parts of the world testify to 
its value. 

Ours is a Big, Strong Savings Bank with 
immense capital and a strong official board 
back of it. 

Ohio laws afford absolute protection to 
depositors in its savings banks. 

Write for Booklet “ A,” “* Banking by Mail.” 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CO., Cleveland, 0. 


“THE CITY OF BANKS” 


CAPITAL, - = $1,500,000 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


$5 to $10 a day and your own Nae on 





This old and dignified a arn puoceuatuby tang ist by mall bya 
new, scientific method. e are ready to make on a skillful piano 
tuner, able to earn an ind mdent income. e help you start in 
business. We are the inventors and control the Log” hone pane 
scientific invention that teaches you in your own home. 

Xx Serene and easy to nd, with 


und 
Prof. = ant to each student. Write us a send y 
full culars. Here isa real oppor aay, n’t “be out of a Xop 
and ooking for some one to hire you. BE INDEPENDENT. 
ILEKS BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
20 Music Malin eet OF Battle Greek, ‘taich. 


ST U D SPONDENCE 
L AW INSTRUCTION. in 1892. 


Prepares for bar in any State. Combines theory 
and praetes Text books used are same as used in 
leading resident schools. Teaches law at your home, 

Three Courses—Regular College Course, Post 
Graduate and Bastases Law Courses. Aqpenres by 
the bench and bar. Full particulars free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 
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Pleasa + pro quickly aid 
thorough! ii aapaie mee be your home. Easy 
terms. rite” now for interesting particulars. 


THE | aes SCHOOL OF LETTERING. 


Dept. Detroit, Mich. 
“s Oldest and Largest School of its kind.” 


|! GAN PUT YOU RIGHT 
is 


Are your efforts pro operly y directed? Are you emplo’ vafyou in 

the line t! alive ability and natural aptitude 3; 

for? I can advise you what procation pm ron a are be: 

ee book, ‘CHARA In 

iT wer’? gives results of thi rty years’ practica) 

euperianes “S what every ambitious person should 
rite for my 


y. 
LOUIS HENRIQUES, Suite 18, 2463 Glenwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
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If you ever 
intend to build send 
for the above book to-day. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 


A 1024-page book of over 1000 plans, hand- 
somely bound, Price $1.00. Former price $2.00 
Express prepaid for 25c. Purchasers of the $1. 00 
book will require no other as it contains by far 
the largest number of house designs ever published. 

THE BOOK CONTAINS 

409 one and two-story Cot of ee — Fy 4 
dences of $1200 to $1500; 379 of $1500 to $2500; 
225 Residences of $2500 to $9000; 100 St. Louis 

Have designed churches, schools, libraries, theatres, stores, 
hotels, banks, etc., all over U.S., and have a special’ depart- 
ment for the planning of residences. Book of Church Plans 25c 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
oottmm A. R.CHITECT mmm 


















Are you 
success? Make your sparetime count by 
taking our correspondence courses in 
Commercial lp Aespnaantio, Bual. 
ness, Book K “Pens Shorthand, 
Typewritin Leeman and 





We have seb y many others and 
can help yeu to succeed in your own 


business or to securea congenial po- 


mat a good salary. 
emic departments. 
nominal. Text- books 
Catalog and particulare free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOUL| 
Dept, 87, Springfield, Mase. 








Shorthand by Mail 


Sho 





s a time-saver and a money-maker- 





Capable stenographers are paid well at the start 
and have the best opportnnities for advancement. 
We have a most thorough Complete Course, a Short 
Course for busy people, and give special advanced 
instruction. Long experience in shorthand reporting 
for the Law De ‘partment of New York City. Highly 
endorse leading shorthand experts. Unsurpassed record in 
teacl y mail. Suecessfnul pupils in our own city and everywhere 
from Maine to California. Interesting 86-page Catalogue and Free 
Lesac four cents to cover postage. 

PATRICK J. SWEENEY, Principal. 
Manhatt an Ne porting Co., Dept. 1, 150 Nassau St., V. -¥. 
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et KEEPING] 
a N BOOK-KEEPING 

- WHEN} WILL MAKE A 
First-Class Book-Keeper or vou 


AT YOUR OWN HOME in six weeks 

Ss 83 weet RN eae Fair oo 
find 

7 FREER. Have placed THOUSANDS. Por. 

an place WOU 7,163 testimonials received from 

ee! SAVE THIS AND WRITE. J. H. GOO DWIN, 

xpert Accountant, Room 918, 1215 Broadway, New York.’ 


Good Handwriting 


1S AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN OFFICK WORK. 

By the use of my pen practice sheets you can become an ex- 

pert penman inashort time. A few weeks’ practice will con- 

i that this is true. Send 25c. stamps or coin for set 

ets) by mail postpaid. Specify Vertical (90°), Inter- 

75° )or Slant (60°). Adopted by many public schools. 
Patented in United States, Canada and England. 
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Ad ss Walter Thomson, P. 0. Box 33, Albany, N. Y. 








Brig young men and women 





with a taste for writing, 


should cultivate it. The field of Journalism offers to ambi- 
tious students, money, fame, power. We train ty mazt/ to 

every branch of literar y work for newspaper and maga- 
zine. Write for“*The How of It.” Free. 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
191 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mieh. 


Newspaper School of New York 
TEACHES 


ractical Journalism; teaches persons what kind of stories and 
$I ecial articles the newspapers and magazines want for pub- 
ication, and how te sree Soe Its ioinmers are men active 
in the business. RITE FOR INFORMATION, 
NEWSPAPER 8C€ es wi NEW YORK, Flatiron Building. New York City 
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other city, years ago, he must communicate with 
such bank, or with all the banks within the terri- 
tory named. They will at once search through 
their indexes, which are kept ready for such investi- 
gation, and inform the inquirer. 

Letters of this kind are received every day, and 
form a regular part of the mail. One man is kept 
constantly on the trail to hunt down accounts like 
a ferret. A search for one depositor often opens 
a way to find others. Community of interests 
forms a connecting link between banks, enabling 
one to help out another. Every year or so lists 
of unclaimed accounts are published all over the 
country. Hundreds of letters are sent out to 
persons who seem likely to be able to furnish 
information. 

Some time in the fifties there lived in New York 
a good family of French descent. The members 
were not rich, and when the father died suddenly 
their circumstances were considerably straitened. 
The eldest son had been at work for several years, 
and had accumulated a little money in a savings 
bank. For immediate use the mother had bor- 
rowed one hundred and twenty-five dollars from 
a friend, and given her note at six months. The 
maturity of the note was approaching, and she 
was worried terribly because she could not meet 
it. Learning this, the son withdrew from the bank 
the amount that was needed, and the note was 
paid. But he did not close the account, as he 
left, as he himself expressed it when telling of the 
incident, ‘‘a few dollars for politeness.’’ 

This young man was employed in Wall Street, 
and, in a few years, became so busy a principal in 
that bustling mart that he forgot all about the 
‘‘polite balance’’ in the savings bank. Years 
passed and he became a very rich and important 
personage. A short while ago, in his personal 
mail, he found in an envelope a clipping from the 
New York ‘‘Herald’’ of an advertisement of dor- 
mant accounts in a great savings bank. There 
appeared to be some five hundred dollars to his 
own credit. He was sure there was some mis- 
take. He called at the bank, however, and, after 
examining all the records, recalled the circum- 
stances. When he looked at the envelope which 
had held the advertisement, he found that it had 
been sent to him by the son of his mother’s 
friend, to pay whom the account had been drawn 
on more than forty years before. This was surely 
a case of casting bread upon the waters and get- 
ting it back after many days. 

The banks really take much trouble to find the 
owners of these inactive accounts. They corre- 
spond with German officials, and publish lists in 
Germany, and send lists to Irish priests to be read 
to their parishioners in Ireland. These methods 
have frequently brought deposits to the notice of 
owners and heirs. 


Accounts become dormant from many causes: | 


depositors are killed in battle; they leave the 
country; they lose their minds, and so on. If, in 
such an instance, the bank book has been left at 
the bank by the depositor, the heirs may not know 
anything of any deposit. Another cause is when 
the depositor draws out all his money, and there 
is some interest still owing, but not ready to be 
entered. It thus stands on the bank’s books, but 
not on the depositor’s, and he never knows any- 
thing about it. 

There was once a popular belief that these dor- 
mant accounts made an enormous amount, and 
that they were used for erecting splendid bank 
buildings. This caused a strong feeling against 
the banks. The charge is entirely untrue. The 
unclaimed accounts are maintained as liabilities 
to be met just as much as the accounts which are 
to be paid every few days. The only difference 
is that, if the depositor stays away twenty-two 
years, he gets no dividends after that time. 

In 1894, the report showed 5,122 accounts in 
the state of New York, netting $1,443,808.97, 
which had not been disturbed for twenty years 
or more. This has now been greatly reduced. 
If a bank closes up its business, the money lying 
dormant is placed in the hands of the superin- 
tendent of banks, who deposits it in some solvent 
savings bank, in his own name, in trust for the 
depositors and creditors of the closed bank. 

A certain dormant account was found to belong 
to an old woman who sold apples on the sidewalk 
near one of the banks. One day she brought two 
books into the bank to have them settled up. The 
first was her own book and the other belonged to 
her sister. A bank officer asked her if she did 
not have a third book. She did not know of one. 
He made a diligent search, and, sure enough, 
found an account in the bank in the name of the 
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tor our big 
free furni- 
ture catalog. 
It represents 
the 1 

an : most 
complete assort- 
mentin the: world of 
FINE MADEFUR- 
NITU paaenee panes, 
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ATENTS 


Toe Bost on Patents —. Tells how to se- 
re them at low cost. Ho Sell a Patent, and 
What to Invent for Profit. Gives] M jocanianl Movements 
invaluable to Inventors. Full of Money-M g Patent 
Information. NE K FR to all wi write. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys.,606 11th 7 , Washington, D.C. 


BE YOUR OWN PRINTER 


Model Printing Press will earn and save 
more nen = for you than . other aes. 
Over 45,000 Three World’s 


n $5.00 
> BA Send t or catalog 
MODEL PRINTING PRESS, 708 Chestnat St., Phila. 


YOUR FEET TROUBLE YOU ? 


ar booklet on positive reliefs for Corns, Callouses, Bunions 
pans | aa 5 tender, tired, achi iring feet ; 





fe. press for 





























cold, clammy and rheumatic “feet; fiat feet P (broken down 
wenkaniten, ‘on FREE for the asking. Write to-day. 
CHICAGO SHOE STORE SUPPLY CO., INC. 
139 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared under 
the direction of Howard N. Aye, yt D., LL D. 
Pres. of Ill. Co wepe of La Law’ School 
in Chicago.) University methods. redi ven 
b resident school | ge done by mail. Books 
required for the first year lonned e. Send tor Catalogue. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SGHOOL, 
Dept. D, Opera House Block, Ghicago. 
‘Penman ship, 
Bookkeeping, 
ore 7 gate y 
taught by mail or y- AN secures 
situations for om duates of cmaide eee 
course. Catalog 
Cc. C. GAINES. 1 Box 925, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
A profession that offers lite rtunity with unia rofit 
is one that intelligent people deuee PN e, the original prooftesting 





school,can prepare you for the work more ‘thoroughly than any other. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


y ELEGRAPHY 


taugit quickly. Growing demand for operators. Good payin 
sitions guaranteed graduates. [Illustrated catalogue PRREE. 
Eastern School of Telegraphy, Box 11 Lebanon, Pa. 


MAKE MONEY 


taking subscriptions for “‘ The American Boy,” the greatest boys’ 
magazine in the world. Liberalcash commissions. Freeoutft. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., = Detroit, Mich. 
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“He began 

to save 
in a very 
small way.” 

















parents of this old woman, and was able to pay to 
her the comfortable sum of four thousand dollars. 





On reflection the old woman said that she did have 
an indistinct recollection of a bank book that had 
belonged to her father, but that it had disap- | 
peared, and she had forgotten it entirely. | 

A year or so ago, perhaps because I had written | 
about savings banks in a well-known magazine, 
I was addressed by a lady in Virginia, with the 
request that I would try to find an account of three 
hundred dollars opened by her grandfather sixty 
years before in some bank somewhere between 
Richmond and Western New York, where he 
sojourned for several years. I suggested that she 
should try a lawyer. She had tried one without 
result, and her request was renewed so movingly 
that I undertook the inquiry. The data I had to 
go by were very vague, and the heirs had an idea 
that the sum originally deposited had increased 
through compound interest until it was a great for- 
tune. The reader who anticipates conclusions | 
will say: ‘‘But you got the money. No, I did | 
not. I heard nothing of it at all, but my experi- 
ence in seeking it proved to me that heirs able to 
establish their ‘‘ dona fides’’can get from solvent 
savings banks whatever is coming to them, no 
matter how old the accounts may be. 

I know of a family in New York where as each 





child was born the careful mother opened a savings- 
bank account for it, putting small sums in from time 
to time. When the child got old enough to have an 
allowance for pocket money, he or she was encour- 
aged to add a little now and then to the store in 
the bank. Before the family was grown up the 
father died, and, his earnings being stopped, the 
family had to live more narrowly and carefully 
than before. One of the sons showed indications 
of marked ability. He seemed intended by nature 
to be an architect. Fortunately for him and for 
them the family was united by bonds of unself- 
ishness, and they all insisted that he should go 
through college and finish at the Beaux Arts in 
Paris. He demurred, while the others insisted, 
for did they not each have a savings fund? From 
these funds the brother was educated. Had he 
failed it would have been an unavailing sacrifice. 
But he did not. He has succeeded largely, and, 
what is best of all, he recognizes his obligation, 
for what is his is theirs, and a family which might 
have sunk into that most dreadful condition, 
shabby gentility, is happy, contented, and pros- 
perous, all because of these little savings-bank 
beginnings when the children were in the cradle. 
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SOME PEOPLE 
Call Thrift Luck 


Thousands of thrifty men and women have built up 
savings accounts in this bank that have not only made 
them independent but placed them in a class looked 
upon as lucky. Yet there was no luck—only thrift and 

economy—and a determination to succeed. This bank 
encourages thrift by accepting deposits in any amount from 
$1.00 up and paying interest at the rate of 


4¢ COMPOUNDED EVERY SIX MONTHS 
The following table shows the rapid growth of small weekly savings: 


Weekly Rate of For For For For 
Savings Interest 5 Years | 10 Years| 20 Years | 40 Years 
$ 73) $ 162 
£ 
twice a year. igen Het 
This bank originated the banking by mail system. 
has depositors in all parts of the civilized world. 


Booklet and full information sent free if you mention Success. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Founded 1866 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $1,116,000.00 
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Mail Your Savin: 


to the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, and get all the benefits 


that are gained by the 140,000 depositors of this greatest of all savings 
institutions. Depositing by mail in 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


is as safe as it isconvenient. Our booklet “Banking by Mail,” gives com- 
plete and detailed information, and will be sent free if you request it. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1834 








Don’t imagine that because this is a big 
bank it doesn’t want small accounts 





Deposits in any amount from $1 up are accepted and interest is paid at the rate of 
4 PER CENT Semromang 

Semi-Annually 
We have depositors all over the world, who do their 


banking entirely by mail. The illustrated booklet 
tells all about it. Free for the asking. 


| g:5éu42046s THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Piaicii'et 
PLAY ANY INSTRUMENT fering purpose, mune iason os 
































, ( ill only be the cost of Sage and the music you use, which js small)” We teach 
Violin or Mandolin (your expense will only By cos it Ay. age an music you use, which is sma 
by mail only and guarantee cane i Hundreds write: ‘‘ Wish I had known of your school before.” For booklet, testimonials 


and FREE tuition contract, address U. 8. SGHOOL OF MUSIC. Box 466, 19 Union Senane, New York, N.Y. 































WELLINGTON TYPEWRITER 


» busy man or woman, the student. t, clergyman, 
fessional and literary worker, the W 

riter is almost as much of a wins = to the 
ssman. It always pays for itself in the savin; 

of time, exertion, and cost of repairs, as compar 
with other machines, and can easily be made to do so 
ictually by the opening up of new avenues of remun- 
erative work. 


The Wellington Typewriter 


is now offered on the most favorable terms, which 
place it within the reach of all. The price of the 
machine is $60, but to persons sending us satisfac- 
tory references a ae will be delivered upon an 
initial payment of , the balance at the rate of 
$10 per month. a WELLINGTON is a strictl 
high-class machine, having a universal keybo vwiven f 
perfect alignment, light, responsive touch, and easy 
action. It is second to none for s and the fine 
appearance of the work done. It is light and very 
lurable, simple of construction, and very easily kept 
in perfect condition. Send for booklet and further 
information. 


The Williams Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
16 Wellington Street, Plattsburg, N.Y. 








Perfect 





Greatest 


alignment speed 
at all times ree 
Lightest 

touch _ 
Shortest - 
key is 
depression perfect 


These are some of the features that separate 
the FOX TYPEWRITER from all others and 
place it in a class by itself. 

It’s time you investigated our reel 

We place machines on time, any where, 
for catalogue, illustrating the machine in deen. 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 460 N. Front St. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TYPEWRITER 


READ 
LUNG AND MUSCLE CULTURE 


The most instructive book ever published on the 
vital subject of 


BREATHING AND EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. 
Correct and Incorrect Breathing ‘described by dia. 
grams, etc. Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

P. von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
1137 Hartford Building, ~ NEW YORK 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc, 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running Deeterion, their annoyance and 
expense. it—no switch—no batter- 
ies. Can be attached to any engine now 
Paey batteries. Fully guaranteed ; write 
for descriptive catalog. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MPG. CO., 
29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 


INVENTIONS 


patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
20 years experience. Send for booklet. 

Patent Development Go. of America, 

180 Broadway, New York City. 


Send 
































perience 
Risk. 
co., 









RMANENT nites? Stnttieaec 
PE anne Men and Women 
nted everywhere to oper- 
BU SINE. Ss ate sales parlors for the Beat 
ladies’ and men’s dress 
known. Ten NEW remarkable, 
CHANCE SIGHT-SERELUNG health and 
comfort features. Pr =i ex- 
unnecessary. Profit Possibilities Unlimited. NO 
Write today. KMUSHION KOMFORT SHOE 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
W A reliable man of 
/ 63 WANTED. ability to take orders 
{ wesster’s | for our New and Enlarged Edition of 
\INTERNATIONAL ~Webster’s International Dictionary in 
A DICTIONARY A. every city andcounty. Goodincome for 
steady workers. Address with references 
G. & C. MNERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Two Boys Who 
Mean Business 


PORTUS BAXTER 


HIS is a true story of two boys who represent the in- 
dependence and grit of the American spirit. 
James Hackett was not in need of additional help, but 
an indescribable something about the latest applicant 
compelled his attention. 


“So you want work,"’ he said, after a moment's 
thought. . 
‘Yes, sir,’’ came the quick and decisive reply from the 


lips of the applicant. 

‘*It strikes me that you're pretty young for a lumber- 
millman.’’ Mr. Hackett could not refrain from smiling at 
the thought. 

‘*I'm eleven, sir, and, if you'll give me achance, I will 
show you that I can work.”’ 

Mr. Hackett was evidently in good humor, for he called 
the foreman and told him to give the boy something to 
do. Thus it was that John Arola gave the first evidence 
of the character which should some day make him a power 
in the state of Washington. His mother was dead, and 
his father was away in the woods, thus leaving John and 
his brother Carl, aged thirteen years, to fight their battles 
with the world. One day the foreman of the mill said to 
Mr. Hackett, ‘That is a bright boy you turned over to 
me.’ 

‘*Good,"’ said Mr. Hackett, 
dollar a day.”’ 

‘*He is worth it,’’ replied the foreman. 

John was elated at this turn in affairs, but, to the sur- 

rise of Mr. Hackett he requested eee for his 
rother Carl to take his place at the mill. 

“If he is like you, it will be all right,”’ 
Hackett. 

‘* Indeed, sir, he is just as good a worker as I am,”’ 
said John, and his face lightened with a look of pride. 

Here was loyalty unadulterated. 

Carl went to work. He gave satisfaction. John dis- 
appeared, and in the rush of business Mr. Hackett forgot 
to inquire about him until one day he chanced to meet 
Carl. 

“Where is John ?”’ 

“Oh! !"' said Carl, 
deen.’ 

This was a new phase of the case, and Mr. Hackett be- 
came intensely interested in the two boys who were not 
only anxious to earn their living, but who also- were 

lanning to acquire an education. By inquiries he 
Laned that the boys were living in a little tumble-down 
‘*shack,’’ and that the one who worked in the mill 
earned enough money to keep both supplied with food 
and clothes while the younger one attended school. Out 
of school hours John did the housework and cooked the 
meals. Everything about the old ‘‘shack’’ was tidy. 
Here was honest effort, youthful independence, and hap- 
piness. A few days later Carl requested a short vacation. 

‘*What for ?"’ asked Mr. Hackett. 

‘*Well,’’ said Carl, in a burst of youthful confidence, 
**John and I are building a house.” 

“You may have your vacation,"’ was all that Mr. 
Hackett said ; but he did a lot of Pov d and, before 
he went home that night, he instructed the foreman to 
see that Carl's salary went on just the same. In due 
time, John and Carl completed their ‘‘ mansion."’ It has 
two rooms and the same number of doors and windows. 
The roof is well shingled. Carl has returned to work in 
the mill, and John continues to attend school when not er- 
gaged in household duties. In the evening the two lads 
study and read. ‘They are happy in their independence. 

» » 


Custom in Flying 


the Stars and Stripes 
MICHAEL WHITE 


[I the flying of a flag there may not seem to be much 

deserving of particular attention, yet there is a right 
and a wrong way even in hoisting, lowering, and saluting 
with a flag, as there is with everything else. In the first 
place a flag should be hoisted at sunrise and lowered at 
sunset, or as near those hours as possible. This is invari- 
ably done on all government buildings, ships, and forts, 
with only one very marked exception ; namely, when 
such places are ina state of siege, for the reason that a 
flag lowered in the face of an enemy is regarded as an 
acknowledgment of defeat. So, if you fly your flag all 
night in reality you desire to intimate to your friends that 
your house is beleaguered presumably by robbers, the 
sheriff, or the police. As is generally known, a flag at 
half-mast is a signal of death, and, when the union is re- 
versed, one of distress; but, when a flag is seen both at 
half-mast and upside down, it is a sign of dire peril and 
the most urgent need of assistance. 

In the actual hoisting and lowering of a flag, there is a 
rule to be observed, founded, like most other rules, upon 
reason. A flag should not be run up with jerks, but hauled 
up steady, by pulling hand over hand, until it reaches the 
block. ‘Then the lines should be hauled taut and made 
fast, so that the flag will not fly perhaps half a foot from 
the top and two or three feet out from the staff. In such 
a case, apart from its slovenly appearance, a flag thrash- 
ing in a high wind is more likely to snap the ropes, and it 
will wear out much quicker. A glance ata flag flying over 
a fort or a man-of-war will show how much care is taken 
in this respect. 

In the matter of saluting with flags, yachts and merchant 
vessels dip, or lower and raise their flags, three times in 

uick succession; but a man-of-war, or a vessel on which 
there happens to be a high officer of the government, 
never lowers its flag first. The practice is for what one 
may term the civilian ship to lower its flag three times, 
and then permit it to remain drooping over the stern until 
the acknowledging salute is made. Another custom, that 
applies to civilians as well as to those in the service of the 
government, is that when you set your foot on the deck of 
a man-of-war, whether in home or foreign waters, it is 
proper to turn for a moment toward the national flag at 
the stern of the ship, and slightly raise, or touch your hat. 
This, too, is a fitting mark of respect to the emblem of 
your country, just as is rising to a standing position when 
a band plays the national anthem 
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‘We Want Agents 


for the 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


2 in cities and towns where we are not at present rep- 
2 resented. Anagency for this progressive and up-to- 
date typewriter carries with it a dignified and profitable 
2 position for high class men. We aid our agents to 
» achieve success and extend their field as their develop- 
P ment warrants. We seek make it worth while for 
§ good men to remain with us permanently. 
2 Previous experience neither essential nor objection- 
2 able. The Oliver agency can be carried on in connec- 
2 tion with other business in son.e localities. 
( 
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Ifyou arethe kind of man we are ne, we will 

enter into details by 
correspondence on re- 
ceipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 

Typewriter Co., 
N.E.Cor. Monroe and Wabash 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Foreign Office 
75 Queen Victoria St., 
London, England. 





The Coffman 1 ypewrite 


Simple and accurate in construction. Durable but 
ight and portable. ade of cold rolled steel—full 
nickel. In Sorts Practical Typewriter sent ; 
on receipt of $5.00. Guaranteed for a year. 
.___ Write for detailed description. We want Agents every- 
where—write for our proposition to agents. 


Coffman Mig.Co., 521 Spruce St- 
my St. Louis ‘ 











WARNING !! 
9 Raiwv 
Goats 


have this Circular 
Trade-Mark 
Stamped on the Inside. 


Postal to us will bring 
booklet telling all about 
them. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 
71 & 73 Grand St., 
New York, 


DO NOT STAMMER 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., Hon. Robert E. Pat- 
| tison, ex-Gov. Penna., Hon. John Wanamaker, ex 
Postmaster-General, Phila., Prof. Wm. H. Brewer 
Yale University, and Bishop C. H. Fowler, D.D., 
LL.D., Buffalo, N. Y., heartily endorse the Philadel- 
phia Institute—THE PIONKER STAMMERING SCHOOL. 
19 years of unparalleled success. Hundreds of cured 
mpils. Illustrated 80- mage book free. Epwin 8. 
OHNSTON, Pres’t and 


Pe ong ow ‘ounder, oa cured himself 
r stammering 
19th Year Spring Garden Street, Whiladelphia. 


ELEGRAPHY 


ht quickly. prestthons furnished est de- 
r operators in the history of the aaa Our 
inattention established 1874, ont, endorsed by o' 
the Western Union Tel.Co. We own and maintain our 
magnificent, modern —— Yor this study exclusively. 
Total cost, tuition, (telegrap) gee typewriting), board 
and room, six months’ course 3. this C4 be reduced. 
Comers = free. Home eeanetion aise 

DODGE’S INSTITUTE, V Jelganaian, Indiana. 


TEACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


During Leisure Moments at Home, Piano, Organ, Guitar and Voice. 


Anyone can learn all TUNES, NoTEs, CHORDS, ACCOMPANIMENTS 
and the Laws or Harmony in a short time. [t is the CHEAPEST, 
EASIEST, most rapid and correct way on earth to learn Music. 
Over 40,000 strongest kind of testimonials received. Goes to the 
bottom of Music, makes it clear to the beginner ; creates a fondness 
for music eapeens | you succeed from the start. A few days’ practice 
= you way y perfect ACCOMPANIMENTS IN ALL KEYS, 

Vrite for them. Worth hundreds of dollars to one in- 
ferouted in Music. SAMPLE LESSON l0c. AGENTS WAN 
G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-241 Wabash ‘Ave., Chicago. 


[LLUSTRATING 






























CIRCULARS 





NAME THIS PAPER TO GET LOW RATE 
Also Shorthand, Bookkeeping, gage aa 
writing, etc. RESIDENT OR MAIL 
VORIES’S COLLEGE, Second largest in the aa 
H. D. VORIES, EX-STATE SUPT. PUBLIC INSTR’N. 
PRES., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 101 Monument Place. 
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THE OPTIMIST 


“Who has not laughter in his soul 
A stranger is to light and love.” 


There are persons going about whose souls are as an orchestra 
to everybody that is near them.—Htnry WARD BEECHER. 
COMMONPLACE life,'’ we say and we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 
Makes up the commonplace day; 

The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 

And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings; 

But dark were the world, and sad our lot, 

If the flowers should fail and the sun shine not,— 

And God, who studies each separate soul, 

Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 

SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
+ . 

REALLY believe,’’ says ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,’’ ‘‘some people save their bright thoughts as 
being too precious for conversation. What do you think 
an admiring friend said the other day to one that was 
talking good things,—good enough to print? ‘ Why,’ 
said he, ‘you are wasting merchantable literature, a cash 
article, at the rate, as nearly as I can tell, of fifty dollars 
an hour!’ The talker took him to the window and asked 

him to look out and tell what he saw. 

‘** Nothing but a very dusty street "he s said, ‘and aman 
driving a sprinkling machine ‘through *:’ 

‘““* Why don’t you tell the man he is wasting that water? 
What would be the state of the highways of life, if we did 
not drive our thought-sprinklers through them with the 
valves open, sometimes?’ "’ 

“ + 

AKE time to be merry, to ‘‘ have a good time,"’ and you 

will double your possibilities of health, wealth, and 
happiness. Anglo-Saxons are made fun of because they 
take even their ple: asures sadly. ‘Their American cousins, 
with characteristic energy, make a business. of it. Ian 
Maclaren’s story of the American who was ‘‘doing’’ the 
United Kingdom is a good illustration of Jonathan's 
method of pleasuring. A visitor's card was brought to 
Dr. Watson (lan Maclaren,) in his study, but, before he 
had time to. read it, his visitor stood before him, and 
announced himself. ‘‘My name is Elijah K. Higgins,”’ 
he said, breathlessly, ‘‘and I am a busy man; you are 
also busy and have no time to fool away. Four days are 
all I can give to the United Kingdom, and I wished to shake 
hands with you. Good-by, I am off to Drumtochty !"’ 





- . 


“'TAKE life too se riously, and what is it worth?’’ asks 
Goethe. ‘‘If the morning wake us to no new joys, 
if the evening bring us not the hope of new pleasures, is 
it worth while to dress and undress? Does the sun shine 
on me to-day that I may reflect on yesterday ?—that I 
may endeavor to see and control what can neither be 
foreseen nor controlled,—the destiny of to-morrow?’’ It 
is hard to determine which is most destructive of peace 
and happiness,—thinking of the mistakes and troubles of 
yesterday, or anticipating those of the morrow. By keep- 
ing our minds riveted on the past, or constantly projected 
into the future, many of us miss forever what all are seek- 
ing,—happiness. ‘To-day only is ours, for good or ill, to 
be made glad or sad, as we will. 
“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new; 
You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you,— 
A hope for me, and a hope for you.” 


a a 


OsT of us are inclined to regard the contemplative 
Hindoo as a dreamer, a quasi idler who will never 
accomplish much in the world. We feel that our volcanic 
energy lifts us away above the contemplative spirit and 
puts us on a higher plane. We are proud of our ceaseless 
activity. But there are a few who think we might swap a 
little of our nervous activity for a measure of the oriental’s 
contemplative spirit with advantage to both. ‘‘ Material 
America needs no stimulus,’’ says Hamilton W. Mabie; 
“its triumph is already at hand. It is spiritual America 
that needs constant revelation and definition; and it is to 
be the high service of the literature of the future, as it has 
been the service of the literature of the past, to hold the 
ideal of this nobler America clear and beautiful above 
the dust and tumult of a vast and powerful working com- 
munity.’ The man who takes time to raise himself above 
the ‘‘dust and tumult’’ by reading and communion with 
his Maker is wiser than his more strenuous brother who 
looks upon relaxation and spiritual refreshment of this kind 
as mere idleness. 
a oo 


“7 HAVE told you,"’ says Southey, in one of his letters, 

‘‘of the Spaniard who always put on his spectacles 
when about to eat cherries, that they might look bigger 
and more tempting. In like manner, I make the most of 
my enjoyments, and pack away my troubles in as small a 
compass asIcan.’’ I should like to read this letter of 
Southey’s to the society girl who worried because she had 
forgotten what she was to worry about. ‘‘I'm awfully wor- 
tied this morning,’’ she said to a friend. ‘‘ Why, what is 
the matter ?’’ asked the latter, in sympathetictones. ‘‘Oh, 
I thought of something to worry about last night, and 
now I can’t remember what it is!"’ 


6 s 


‘Tus girl must have been practicing these rules givén by 

President Hyde of Bowdoin for acquiring*the art of 
pessimism: ‘‘ Live in the subjunctive mood, meditating on 
what might be rather than on what actually is. Live in 
the third person, finding fault with other people instead of 
setting your own affairs in order, and prescribing their 
duties rather than attending to.your own. Live in the 
plural number, following the opinions and standards of 
respectability of other people rather than your own per- 
ception of what is fit and proper. Keep these rules faith- 
fully, always measuring the worth of life in terms of 
personal pleasure rather than in terms of growth of char- 
acter or service of high ends, and you will be a pessimist 
before you know it."’ It is as easy to acquire the art of 
optimism as it is that of pessimism. Simply practice the 
opposite of President Hyde's rules to. the best of your 
ability and you will be an optimist before you know it. 
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THE 


CROSSETT 


330 SHO 


If Your dealer docs not keep them, write me and I will tell you of whom, in your town, you can procure them. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc., Maker, North Fann oa Mass. 
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INSERTING 
A TELEGRAM 


PLATEN HOLDING MANIFOLD COPLES A 


Meets Every Emergency 


A telegram or other rush work is often needed 
suddenly when complicated manifold work.is in 
the machine. ‘These copies, if removed, cannot 
be accurately readjusted. But with the Smith 
Premier typewriter the removable platen can be 
lifted out—paper and all, intact—and another 
platen already holding a telegraph-blank or a 
letter-sheet, for example, substituted instantly. 





This is only one of many exclusive features which make 


The Smith Premier 


the most practical and perfect of all writing machines, and 


‘*The World’s Best Typewriter.”’ 


Send for our little book describing the other features, or let us send you the machine on trial. 


Tue SmitH Premier Typewriter Co. 
Executive Office, 287 Broadway, N. Y. Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all large cities of the world 
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Near to a 
Boy’s Heart 


are the things that are talked about in 


‘he American Boy, the only magazine 
that makesa study of the BOY and his 
tastes and interests. 

Football, baseball, skating, hunting, 
yachting,swim ming, fishing—every out- 
door gameandsport—stirring, elevatin 
fiction, how to do things; animals, wil 
and tame; good reading in history, travel, 
adventure—all the things that make up 
a boy’s world are written about in 


The 
American 
Boy 


by writers who know what soothe 
boys like. It helps the boy to work well 
and to play well, inspires manly tastes, 
stirs ambition and does more towards 
healthy developmentthan any influence 
that can be brought to bear. The best 
paper in the world for boys, gained over 
110,000 subscriptions in 3 years. 


For One Bollar 


send the American Boy for the entire year 
1904 and furnish the October, November and 
uber issues in 1988 FREE, Everyone sub- 

ng now will receive a free copy of the greatest 

boy pictare ever painted by Adam Emery Albright, 
e famous artist of American child life. This, his 

t work, isentitled ‘‘ On the Village Green,” show- 
woboys in the attitude of batter and catcher at 
ball. Itis surete be astriking and favorite orna- 
tforaboy'sroom. Size of picture 11 x 15 inches. 




















THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
331 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


READABLE AT NIGHT 


AN Y BRIGHT BOY selling our luminous door plates 








and signs can make §6.00 to 
lay Apply at once for local agency. Address 


AMERICAN DOOR PLATE CO. 
Ashton, Illinois. 


STEVENS FIREARMS 





We have just isssued a very ingenious puzzle 
which we will be pleased to send to any address 
upon receipt of two 2c. stamps. Address PUZZLE DEPT. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 
220 MAIN STREET 
CHICOPEE FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 


Get Next to 
Better Incomes 


Many ways to do this—none, though, as i 
legitimate or congenia| as the mail-order business, Su 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Prepares for admission to the bar in 
all states. Individual instruction. 


Send for catalogue. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, . CHICAGO 


re 7 To distribute circulars advertising 
the Red Cross Disinfecting Ball. 

Q \ S B. L. WILLIAMS & CO., MFRS. 

132 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SHORTHAND BY MAIL Pioneer nome course: Positions for 


son free. Pott’s Shorthand College, Bex No.7, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Success 





**John Brown’s Birthplace,”’ 
by Irvin L. Mills. [Nineteen years old. First prize 
in photography] 


November Prize Contests 


THE interest in our Junior contest still continues to 
increase. A large percentage of all our contributions 
are meritorious and show earnest effort; but of course it 
is impossible to give everyone a prize. If you are unsuc- 
cessful this time, you must not be discouraged, for most 
of our prize-winners find that the only way to win is by 
trying again. Our plan of publishing some of the prize 
contributions has proved very popular. We regret that 
we can not publish more of them. If your article which 
won a prize does not appear, it is not for lack of merit, but 
for want of space. As we have so many more competitors 
than we had when our contests begun, it has been decided 
to increase our number of prizes, making five awards in 
each class. Although all of the contests are popular, the 
poetry contest is still in the lead. f j 
Instead of cash prizes, we allow each prize-winner to 
select merchandise to the amount of his prize from the 
‘Success Reward Book"’ which will be sent on request 
to any address in the world. The prizes include cameras, 
guns, athletic goods, watches, 
knives, printing presses, 
ames, musical instruments, 
ousehold furnishings, etc. 
The value of the rewards in 
each contest will be as follows: 
first prize, ten dollars; second 
prize, five dollars; third prize, 
three dollars; fourth prize, 
two dollars; fifth prize, one 
dollar. 
Story.—Subject ‘‘How 
Andy Won the Prize,"’ 
Photograph.—The photo- 
graph this time must be an 
outdoor scene, containing 
some brook orstream. It may 
be mounted or unmounted. 
On the back must appear the 
name, address, and age of the 
contributor, and the name of 
the camera used. 
Handicraft.—Describe, 
with drawings or photo- 
graphs, if possible, how to 
make any useful or interest- 
ing article that can be made 
by a boy or girl. 
rawing.—Subject, ‘‘Our Schoolhouse.'’ This may 
be an outside view of the building, or an inside view of 
your school room. 
Poetry.—Subject, ‘‘ When the Snow Is onthe Ground.”’ 
Puzzle.—There will be no puzzle contest this time; but 
beginning with next month we will have a series of inter- 
esting and unique pictorial puzzles that have been sug- 
gested by our former contests. 


* 


Rules 


Contests are open to all readers under twenty years of age. A 
contributor may send only one contribution a month,—not one 
of each kind. Articles must be written in ink, on only one side 
of the paper. The article, photograph, or drawing must bear the 
name, address, and age of the contributor. No letter or other 
separate communication should be included. Written articles 
can not be returned; but draw- 
ings and photographs which do 
not win prizes will be returned if 
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**St. Paul and Park Row,’’ 
by Louis Herschel. [Eighteen years old. Fourth prize 
in photography] 


Philadelphia; James Knauss, Jr., age, eighteen years, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Coopersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Photograph.—Iirvin L. Mills, age, nineteen years, Tor- 
rington, Connecticut; Will Cone, age, thirteen years, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Springville, Utah; Lilla A. Greene, age, 
seventeen years, 4 Abbott Street, Hoosick Falls, New York; 
Louis Karsch, age, eighteen years, 330 East Sixty-ninth 
Street, New York City; Walter S. Meyers, 76 Brunswick 
Street, Rochester, New York. 

Handicraft.—Clarence E. Goodhue, age, fifteen years, 
510 Sixteenth Avenue, Seattle, Washington; Thomas P. 
O' Malley, age, fifteen years, 2010% Cass Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Philip Wright Whitcomb, age, eleven years, 1921 
West Sixth Street, Topeka, Kansas; ‘William L. Preston, 
age, thirteen years Hartsville, Pennsylvania; Robert Wil- 
liams, age, fourteen years, 5628 Union Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Poetry.—Elien M. Turngren, age, eighteen years, Mon- 
trose, Minnesota; A. D. Weston, age, sixteen years, 
Dana Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Milton Plant, 
age, seventeen years, 774 Greenwood Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Lucile C. Bur- 
mister, age, fifteen years, 








‘*John Burroughs’s Slabsides,”’ 
by Lilla A. Greene. [Seventeen years old. Third 
prize in photography] contest] 


Indianola, lowa; Mary Eliza- 
beth Creelman, age, sixteen 
years, Mediapolis, Iowa. 
Drawing.—Claude Smith, 
age,seventeen years, Lincoln, 
Kansas; Miss Delphia Nel- 
son, age, fourteen years, 513 
Monroe Street, Galesburg, 
Illinois; Robert A. Lufbur- 
row, age, sixteen years, At- 
lantic Highlands, NewJersey; 
George A. Avison, age, eight- 
een years, 158 Main Street, 
Norwalk, Connecticut; Mag- 
nus Norstad, age, nineteen 
years, 508 Twenty-ninth 
Street, Tacoma, Washington. 
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A Memorable 
Adventure 


[Second prize in story 


FRED V. DELAVINA 


W'tk a number of schoolmates I recently went on a 

hunting trip into the woods. We camped out for 
about two weeks, and had very little success. On our last 
day there, I determined to catch some large game. I 
strolled away from the others, but at first had no luck. 
Finally, about twilight, I saw in the distance a deer com- 
— my direction with great speed. Immediately I hid 
behind a tree. Nearer and nearer he came, and higher 
and higher my enthusiasm ran. At length he was close to 
me, and I fired. My aim was accurate and the deer fell 
over. I ran quickly to the animal to shoot him again in 
order to be sure he was dead. 

As I was about to shoot again, what do you think the 
deer did? He raised his head and began licking my hand 
with his tongue. Then there was a shudder and he was 
dead. This mark of affection which the beast showed to 
his assassin, so touched my heart that tears gushed from 
my eyes. Never before had 
I felt so cheap and cowardly 





must be in black,—India ink or 
wash drawings. 

The November contest closes 
on the last day of the month. 
Awards will be announced, and 
some of the prize contributions 
published in the January Suc- 
cess. Address, Success Techen, 
University Building, New York. 


stamps are inclosed. Drawings é 
| 
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Prize-Winners in 

August Contest 

Story.—Marion E. Larra- 
bee, age, fifteen years, 23 
Osgood Street, Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts; Fred V. Delavi- 
na, age, seventeen years, 240 
Cumberland Avenue, Port- 
land, Maine; Sara Ermine 
Bolton, age, fourteen years, 
Clinton, issouri; Edward 
Stiecker, e, fifteen years, 
924 North Fifteenth Street, 





‘*Icelander’s Thatched Adobe Cottage,"’ 
by Will Cone. [Thirteen years old, Second prize in 
photography] 


as I did that moment. This 
little adventure will always 
live with me, and the memory 
of it will compel me to pur- 
sue sports other than shoot- 
ing. Would you not have 
the same feeling as I ? 


a o 


Trying to Mow 
(Fifth prize in story contest] 
JAMES KNAUSS, JR. 


THE summer of 1902 will 

always remain a pleasant 
recollection in my mind. 
Toward the end of June I 
received a letter from my 
cousin, stating that he would 
come to visit us in order that 
he might get a breath of good, 
unadulterated country air. 
This letter made me forget 
all my sorrows. 
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We were about the 
same age. He was a 
city-bred boy; I, a far- 
mer. Consequently, he 
had more book-learning 
and I knew more of 
nature. 

He arrived while the 
hay-making season was 
in fullswing. It chanced, 
before he had been with . 
us three hours, that he 
saw my younger brother 
trying to mow with the 
scythe. He laughed 
heartily at the awkward 
attempts of little Jack. 
I told him he could not 
do as well as Jack could. 
“Ww hat,"’ said cousin, 

‘“‘do you mean to say 
that Jack is better than 
I? I will show you.’ 


by Claude Smith. 





**Autumn Fruit,”’ 
[Seventeen years old, 
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Indian in war paint, but 
I needed nobody to tell 
me what the disfigura- 
tions I saw must mean. 
“Nellie,” I said, ‘‘they 
are on the warpath!"’ 
My sister was a brave 
little girl, and she did 
not scream, but her face 
was ashen as, after one 
glance, she turned to me 
and asked :— 
‘*What can we do?”’ 
In order that readers 
may understand how 
difficult of answer was 
this question, the situa- 
tion and appearance of 
our cabin are described. 
It stood in the midst of 
twelve or fourteen acres 
of clearing, and there 
were doors or windows 


First prize in drawing] 





He strode forward, 
took the scythe and, 
swinging it slowly, 
brought it around into 
the grass and—into the 
ground. ‘‘Huh! I be- 
lieve there is something 
wrong,’ "was his ejacula- 
tion. Again, he swung 
the scythe with the same 
easy motion. This time 
he got the scythe into 
the grass and about 
halfway through when 
he found. it impossible 
to move the scythe fur- 
ther because he was not 
strong enough. ‘‘ Well, 
what is the matter ?’’ he 
said. Next he braced 
up and mowed through 
the grass with terrific 
force. 

But—woe to the as- 
piring farmer, —this 
aroused the ire of the 
bumble-bees who 
chanced to have their 
habitation under the 
grass. Cousin had just 
drawn himself together 
for another sweep when, 
buzz, a bumble-bee 
alighted on his nose. 
‘Ouch, these flies are 
a nuisance,’’ was his 
comment, swinging the 
scythe. This settled the 
work. The insects 


by Delphia Nelson. 





**Autumn Fruit,’’ 
[Fourteen years old. Second prize in drawing] 





on every side of it save 
one, but, unfortunately, 
the side without aper- 
tures was opposite that 
from which the Indians 
were approaching, so 
that if we left the house 
it must bein plain sight 
of them. There was a 
field of corn, the stalks 
being eight or nine feet 
high, that extended from 
within a rod or two of 
our door to the edge of 
the forest, and if we 
could have reached it 
we might have escaped, 
but it was clearly impos- 
sible to doso without be- 
ingseen. These consid- 
erations flashed through 
my mind as I looked 
atthe approaching sav- 
ages, and from them I 
turned to the one slight 
hope of safety that pre- 
sented itself. 

The ceiling of our 
cabin was scarcely more 
than seven feet from the 
floor, and between it and 
the roof was an unfin- 
ished loft to which a 
trapdoor gave entrance. 
I knew that this was our 
one hope, and, hastil 
drawing a table pensath 
the trapdoor, I opened 
it and drew myself into 





were now thoroughly 
aroused. They pounced 
in clouds on the unfor- 
tunate mower, who, 
dropping the scythe and 
all his pretensions as a farmer, fled toward the house with 
his arms beating around his head. 
. 


When School Begins 


[First prize in poetry contest] 
ELLEN M. TURNGREN 
My books! My books! I greet you once again, 
You, whom I left but yesterday, in joy; 
My ink, my paper, and my rusted pen, 
With keen delight I now these tools employ. 
Although I love vacation’s carefree ways 
And love to taste of pleasure’s laughing cup, 
I gladly give it all for these sweet days 
When each night leaves me one step higher up. 
fo o 


A Frontier Adventure 
ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 


[A true story, written for the Junior Department of Succgss] 
[* the early days of Minnesota as a state, my parents 

settled on a farm not far from Blue Earth City. At 
that time, the family consisted of my father and mother, 
my baby brother, who was a little more than a year old, 
my sister Nellie, nine years old, and myself, a well-grown 
lad thirteen years old. In a comparatively short time my 
father cleared several acres of timber, and, with some of 
the fallen trees, built a log cabin. 

Up to the second year of our residence there, our lives 
in that little-settled country had moved along as tran- 
quilly as they might have done in a more densely populated 
community, and perhaps more so. There hz ad been occa- 
sional rumors of Indian uprisings; but, as the red men 
who sometimes visited us had always appeared friendly, 
we paid little attention to the rumors. 

One day in the early fall, father and mother had gone 
to town, taking the baby with them, and leaving Nellie 
and myself to pass the time as best we 
might until their return in the even- 
ing. Before their departure there had 
been some talk of possible danger in 
leaving us behind, but it was concluded 
that there was no necessity for appre- 
hension, and Nellie and I anticipated a 
very happy day of play together, with 
just enough work to make a reasonable 
‘*showing’’ when night should come. 

The forenoon had passed pleasantly, 
and we had just cleared away the din- 
ner dishes, when, chancing to glance 
through a window, I saw five Indians 
approaching the house. They were at 
some distance, but I could distinguish 
something that set my heart to beating 
violently. On their faces were hideous 
stripes and splotches of black and red 
paint. 


by Magnus Norstad. 


I had never before seen an old. 


** Autumn Fruit,”’ 
[Nineteen years old. Fifth prize in drawing] 





**Autumn Fruit,”’ 
by George A. Avison. 
Fourth prize in drawing] 


the loft. Thence I di- 
rected Nellie to remove 
the light pine table to 
the other side of the 
room, so that it should 
not betray us. I then dropped one end of my coat to her, 
and, while she clung to it, drew her into the attic by my 
side. I had barely time to replace the trapdoor before 
we heard the Indians in the room beneath us 

But our refuge was merely a temporary one, I knew; 
for, even if the Indians should not search the attic, it was 
almost a certainty that they would burn the house, as was 
their custom. Child though I was, I was convinced that 
to stay where we were was but to invite death in one of its 
most horrible aspects, and I resolutely faced the question 
whether or not further flight were possible. 

So far as escape from the loft was concerned, it was eas 
enough, for at one end was a little window, and beneath 
that a woodshed with roof sloping toward the ground. 
But the shed was two or three rods from the edge of the 
cornfield, and I knew that in attempting to cross this space 
we must take a desperate chance. However, where there 
is but one chance, one needs must take it, no matter how 
hopeless it may appear. 

I shall always believe that there never was a braver little 
girl than my sister Nellie. In a low whisper I explained 
to her the situation and its one ghostly hope, and she 
accepted it without a murmur. Gadouns and quietly 
we crept through the window and down the roof of the 
shed, and I helped her to the ground. Thence we ran to 
the corn, expecting every moment to hear the demoniac 
yell which would announce that we were discovered. But 
we were well within the corn before we heard the opening 
of the cabin door, and, although we trembled as we 
crouched behind the protecting~hills, I felt that we were 
comparatively safe. We were, for, in a minute or two that 
seemed interminable, we heard the door close; then we 
ran for the woods, which we reached in safety. 

Hidden in the undergrowth of the forest, scarcely dar- 
ing to move, and with nothing to eat except a few half- 
ripe berries that grew near us, we waited more than two 
days before relief came. During the first night we saw 
the sky reddened by the flames from our cabin, and we 
heard the whoops of the savages as they departed; yet we 
dared not move, and we feared that 
relief never would come. 

Two emaciated and pitiful-lookin 
children responded to our father's call, 
alittle before sunset of the second day; 
for, in the distracted state of the coun- 
try, he had been unable until then to 
secure a posse to search forus. He 
took my sister in his arms, and, almost 
for the first time, she cried; and, big 
boy though I was, my tears flowed, 
too. Then we went to Blue Earth 
City, where mother greeted us as if 
we had returned from the dead. 

It may interest readers to know that 
in a short time the cabin was rebuilt, 
and that the Indians, after terrible 
but well-merited punishment, did not 
again go on the warpath in that vi- 
cinity. 


(Eighteen: years 
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AN INDAL ASE FOR 


Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 






















180 Fulton Street, New York. 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada. 
FINE VIOLIN OUTFIT ‘92 

The viclin pos- ee 
aH S| powerful toneot 


sweet, melodious yy; 
equaling that of 
the famous Btiadivar- 
ius violin of which it’s 
an exact co 1 i 
bo coo is old 
le of beauti titul 
flame, the top is spruce 
80 to 100 y 





Forest of Germany. 

The color is a rich 

reddish brown 
d- ru 


TEACHER 


of rosin, 
fingerboard chart if. YY inetseots book 
allpackedina Nansen 0 eee a rag Send 
bleized violin case, us 
$2.95 and we will send you the violin out t exactly as 
scribedabove. Useit a ry 
hatever we wi 
Banjos, music 
xes, band i instruments and musical gods ofall Yinds at 
ments which re; 


wholesale prices. musical instru- 
sarin ea Ee oe 
catiret ne. VOhN M. Smyt eson St. Chicago 










A New Toilet Article 


Astra Soles are now made in two qualities. The improved is 
an absorbent gause, making them highly absorbent and more durable. 
Gio hap Vin BU One ha, ae ee prevent catarrh 
and save shoes and stockings. eee ae 


quently. 
PREE SAMPLE PAIK sent upon receipt of 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
State size of shoe. 


KULLER & CO., 166a Elm Street, New York 


CARTOONISTS 
ILLUSTRATORS 


MADE BY THE HEEB 
SYSTEM OF TEACHING BY MAIL 
Ghoweants of graduates Tt Lago 

ne 






















Why not - ? Cost small ts | Mail or 
original . Write now for special » Residence 
‘Soer" National School of INlustrating, pa 


National School of Cartooning, 
41 N. PENNA. ST., INDIANAPOLIS. U. S. A. 
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« MAMMOTH occ GATALOGUE FREE! 


VERY LATEST EDITION Fo" Fatt 
AND WINTER, 
Fresh from the printers and binders. It contains all 
tne latest goods and styles for 1903 with prices 
brought down and revised to hour of going to press. 
lt represents merchandise valued at over two million 
= quotes lowest wholesale prices on everything 
at you eat, wear or use; tells exactly what store- 
poe vee pay for goods before adding their prom, and 
ou to buy your goods in any quantity, no 
matter ow small, at the same price the y for 
theirs. itis 8x10 inches in size, z inches thick and 
contains 1200 pages devoted to illustrations and ¢ _ 
scriptions of over 100,000 articles, including Clothing, 
Cloaks, Furnishing Goods, Boots and Shoes, Dry 
Goods, Notions, Groceries, Drugs, Crockery, Hard- 
= Uitera, Sewing Stoves, Saddies, Harness, Buggies, 
i Gens by ar! . Pianos, sos 
ishing Tackle rt. 
no "Goods, Nay Photographic Goods, "Books, 
Furniture, Household Goods, Paints, Agricultural 
Implements, and eve ~_— needed from day to day. 
It explains our methods, instructs you how to order, 
and gives Ly aged mail and a ape rates to = points. 
The catalog is a grea a won- 
derful authority on values, a ‘vieitabin mere: handise 
guide, will keep you posted onlowest wholesale prices 
and will save you many dollars on the goods you 


buy 
to day, WO ONE CAN UNDERSELL US. 


We undersell them all. Our prices are absolutely the 
lowest and over a million of customers will tell you 
so. lf you have never dealt with a mail-order house 
you should secure our catalog at once, if for nothing 
more than reference, for by consulting its pages 
whenever you want to buy goods you will keep posted 
on the lowest wholesale prices and even if you never 
buy from us it will prevent you from being over- 
charged. Ifyou have been trading with some other 
mail order house then itis doubly important for you 
to re rd Droge. in order that you may compare 
how much you would have saved by 
resins @ with « us, Each catalog costs $1.00 to print 
and place in the hands of customers, og we make no 
charge forit. THE CATALOG IS FREE; all we ask is 
sat you tillin the blank spaces below and mail this adv. to us with l5c in coin or stamps to “4 part postage (which 
alone is about 25c) and we willscnd pes the catalog with all charges paid. If you do not find e catalog a wonderful 
m<«¢ mee aes er,the most complete Sees of merch. 
ancise reference you ever saw,and if you do not JOHN M. SMYTH CO., Chicago—Enclosed find 15¢ to pay part post- 
think it is worth many times the I5e and — x 
trouble of writing for it, let us know om en age on your Mammoth Catalog. Please send me a copy at once, 


will instantly smyth Go, ? 1c. . Ess a ones 


John M. Smyth Go, 20° Yast! res omes. oon 
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May we send you 6 pairs of our latest style Men’s 
Cotton Half Hose (delivery charges prepaid any- 
where in U.S.) neatly and securely packed in an 
attractive box? 25c. per pair; 6 pairs for $1.50. 
Delivered to your door upon receipt of price if you cannot 


GET THEM FROM YOUR DEALER 
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Our New Dotted Stripe is of extra quality Mate Egyptian Cotton, for Fall and Winter. . 
+ 
® 
* 
* 
@ 
s 
* 











K-2— Black ground with dotted strip of Light Blue and Gold. 

K-3— Black ground with dotted str: of Cardinal and Gold. 
K-4— Navy Blue ground with stripes of French Blue and White. 
K-5— Navy Blue ground with dotted stripes of Cardinal and White. 


Our Catalog — showing styles, colors, and giving prices— is of great value to every 
one —especially so to those living 
away from fashion centres. It’s 
Free! Send postal for it to-day. 








Shaw Stocking Co. 
200 Shaw Street 
LOWELL, - MASS. 
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LONG DISTANGEsw:SHOTGUN'A® 








cee _* lp & ex- est blued 
\ Bere sy ineel Barrel ™ tape - choke- t. = 
ers, every part THIS FINE GUN pase Ste \\ to size from the solid bar and bored for any itro powder. 


perfect ana reinforced so It ean- pons ice of 80 or 82-inch barrel in 12- 
not shoot loose or shaky, ey 80- inch — in 16 gauge. 
strone rigid steel : RANTEE D an accurate shoot- 
frame built extra solid ‘ 1 >. on sure — at a long distance and 
to withstand us a neeet beolutely the beat gun 


any NITE the world at any- 
DER, ieieh- loading, where nearthe 


barrel of finest cruci-  « - b — . price, 
ble rolled steel,' tape: . = ? 
choke bored to size . ‘ : 
from the solid bar, lat- 
est improved top snap 
and rebounding ham- 
mer, best quality steel 
works, extra strong spring, fine walnut yes heavy rub- 
ber butt plate, full pistol grip, theroughly teated pattern, penetration and atrength. 
weighs ¢ extra or 64.85 in all we yeillfurnish eh the same gun with latest impreved 
71 bes. automatic shell ejector which throws shell out ones, making 
it possible to reload ana deposit, state if the $4.35 or 4.85 gun is wanted, give 
fire in rapid succession. length of —— and nd gauge desired, and we will 
send this guaranteed long distance single barrel sho y express, subject to exam- 


ination, you to pay express ‘ina balance and express c bo i ey it perfectly satisfactory, otherwise we 
willrefund yours!.0. ORDER hich es pep rae the largest and best line in 
TO-DAY or write for our the world of ejector single barrel shotguns 
at $5.55 up, non-ejector guns at $3.50 up, double. barrel shotguns at 86.40 u 


and everything in rifles, revolvers. 
ammunition and sportmen’s | 


goods at factory prices COM Me Smyth Company 155 70,205, WEST MADISON 
























8 GooD FRIENDS ae 0 


count the houses in your neighborhood; CWS 
3 3 ¥ 5 count the ladies you know,then write to 
us and learn howeasily you can get this 
SPLENDID WINCHESTER ACTION 


i Repeating Rifle. 1000 Shots weeding. 
No money required. You can do it easily-and quickly. We will tell you all 
about it if you write to-day to HOME MAGAZINE CO., Dept, 239, WASHINGTON, D. C. 






















BY MAIL. Complete professional cou se. 

degree. Full. .c it 
giv ,a by our a “Indianapolis College 
of Law. Prepares foradune ion to bar in Any 
State. Special offer if on DENG now. 


ie NATIONAL CORRES ote SCHOOLS, | 


THOMPSON 5) 1,000,000 Sold Aver" 
ARIET SPELLERS 


Alphabetically arranged & indexed. 
Names of men and women, Business 
forms, laws of etiquette,etc. Mvsilin 


» PENNA. 8T., . LANAPOBIS; U,. 8. A. cover, 25c, Leather, soc. F. M. Thompson, Danbury,Uonn. Box 595. 
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Must Fight the LFlements 


The Young Officers of Uncle Sam’s Navy often 
Find the Weather a Formidable Enemy 


JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


No alone in battle have young officers of the 

navy shown the stuff that is in them. In 
contests with the elements, they have displayed 
nerve which it is impossible to overmatch. For 
instance, take the case of Ensign Henry C. Mustin, 
commanding the little gunboat ‘‘Samar,’’ which 
was assigned by the commander-in-chief of the 
Asiatic Station to codperate with Major General 
Young in an advance against the insurgents. 
While lying off San Fernando, a typhoon began 
to rage. General Young wigwagged to Mustin 
to go ashore for orders. The naval officer lowered 
a boat, and, with great difficulty, got through the 
surf, which broke in thirty-five fathoms of water. 
‘‘I could n’t tell the general it was impossible to 
go,’’ he said, apologetically, to an army officer 
who remonstrated with him for risking his life in 
attempting the landing. Mustin had intended to 
remain ashore until the weather should moderate, 
but, observing that the wind was veering to the 
northwest, and anticipating that, blowing from 
that direction, it would drive the ‘‘Samar’’ on 
the beach, he decided to return immediately to 
his ship. The boat was shoved into the breakers, 
but was tossed back upon the shore as if it were a 
chip. Again Mustin tried, with the same result. 
A third time he tried, but the boat was stove in. 
Apparently it was impossible to get by the break- 
ers. Anxious about his ship, Mustin brushed 
aside all thought of personal risk and announced 
that he proposed to swim through the surf. He sig- 
naled to the ‘‘Samar’’ to send a boat to a point just 
outside of where the waves were breaking. He re- 
moved his clothes and plunged intothesea. Huge 
waves pitted their strength against his, but, strain- 
ing every muscle, Mustin labored on and finally 
reached his boat. Though almost exhausted, he 
immediately took charge of the ‘‘Samar,’’ when 
taken aboard, and carried her safely to sea. 

Wind and water were the elements successfully 
fought by Mustin and other officers. Fire was 
the enemy encountered on board the gunboat 
‘«Petrel.’’ Lieutenant-Commander Jesse M. Ro- 
per, commanding, hastened to the sailroom, where 
flames had been reported, to extinguish them. 
He returned to the deck almost prostrated by the 
heat and the smoke. When he was informed that 
several seamen were still below, Roper, without 
heeding the protests of his brother officers, went 
to their rescue. He failed to appear within a 
reasonable time,and Lieutenant Josiah S. McKean 
and Cadet John Earl Lewis began a search for 
him. They found his body and conveyed it to 
the deck, but not, however, before they were al- 
most overcome themselves. 

Enlisted men of the navy have performed deeds 
as valorous as their officers, and medals of honor 
and promotions awarded to them show the appre- 
ciation of the country. But the day of battle or 
emergency comes infrequently, and the days of 
preparation for them seem never-ending. Unre- 
mitting labor is the price of preparedness paid by 
officers and men. In the era of sails, the crew of 
a ship had ample time for rest and enjoyment; 
there is less for the men of a modern man-of-war. 
The work aboard a battleship, for instance, does 
not permit idleness. There is the tremendous 
task of coaling, which involves the transfer of 
eight hundred or a thousand tons of coal from a 
lighter or a pier, certainly once a month, and 
sometimes oftener. In the case of the ‘‘Kear- 
sarge,’’ electric hoists raise the coal, but the men 
are necessarily kept employed. The dust arising 
from the coal dirties the ship, requiring two and 
sometimes three days’ work to get it clean and 
painted. Then guns must be cleaned and oiled, 
boats kept constantly in use, when the squadron 
is at anchor, and all machinery kept in perfect 
order. There are drills and target practice with 
great guns, guns of the secondary battery, small 
arms, and pistols. There are setting-up exercises, 
and collision drills, which must be carried on if 
the ship is to be efficient. The amount of work 
required of enlisted men has bred dissatisfac- 
tion, -with the result that there are, to-day, more 
desertions from the navy than have been known 
before in years. Secretary Moody and the gen- 
eral board have taken this question up and are 
arranging to introduce reforms. What is desired 
is a service which will not only cause men to de- 
sire to remain in it, but which will also attract other 
good men. 
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How a Governor of 
Georgia was Nominated 


VIRGINIA L. CATES 


Newnan, Georgia 


(Winner of the first prize in “the ‘Success’? Contest, 
“How Wives Have Helped Their Husbands ”’ ] 


THENS, the educational center of Georgia, contains 
the State Normal College, the State University, and 
Lucy Cobb College, a private institution for young ladies. 
{n the year 18—, in the senior class of Lucy Cobb College, 
there was a young lady from Marianna, Florida. She 
was rather small, with soft, creamy complexion, dark blue 
eyes, black wavy hair, and of finished and pleasing man- 
ners. It was the custom to give occasional receptions to 
the senior class, each member having the privilege of in- 
viting four persons. As may be imagined, upon these oc- 
casions the university is enthusiastically represented. But 
our little friend was a stranger in Georgia, and, when the 
first reception was being planned, did not know how to 
place her invitations, so she sought a girl friend and asked 
her to choose and invite her guests for her. 

When the eventful evening came, she was duiy pre- 
sented to them. Among the number was a tall, serious- 
looking young law student with deep gray eyes and light 
curling hair. Upon entering into conversation with him, 
she found that he was indifferent to the manners and 
customs of society, so with tact she drew him out upon 
his own favorite lines of thought. Other receptions fol- 
towed. The tall blond was usually present and sought 
the society of his friend of the first evening. She was not 
slow in recognizing a mind of unusual strength, originality, 
and independence, and her admiration and respect for 
him deepened from time to time. At length commence- 
ment days were at hand. It was the night of the concert, 
and all college-land was in a flutter. Miss Milton was to 
give a vocal solo. She was dressing for this important 
occasion when one of the town girls burst into her room. 

‘*Susie,’’ she said, ‘‘here is a bunch of fuchsias one of 
the boarders at our house sent you. He says that he 
loves you, and if you care anything for him you must 
wear them to-night.” 

She took the flowers from the girl’s hand, and tossed 
them on the table with an emphatic ‘‘I certainly shad/ 
wot/"’ 

With her friend's assistance, she was soon ready and 
off to the concert hall. When the curtain ruse, she saw 
the law student sitting near the front, looking quite de- 
jected. The song was called for, and she went forward 
with dignity. During the song she still noted that dis- 
consolate expression, but after returning to her seat she 
fooked again, and, lo! what a change! What could have 
wrought such a change? His face was beaming. 

When the concert was over, he came up to her. 

“You tried to hide them !"’ he said. 

‘*Hide what?’’ she asked. 

‘Why, the fuchsias!’’ Following his gaze, she turned, 
and there, pinned back of her shoulder, were the flowers. 
Her friend had slipped them there while helping her to 
dress, but she could not make him believe that she had 
not put them there herself. 


* * * * col * * 


After Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson were married, eight com- 
paratively uneventful years passed away in their home in 
Newnan. He was busy with his law practice, she with 
her domestic duties. He was of a peace-loving disposition, 
and this quiet life was not distasteful to him. But she had 
been nurtured in an atmosphere of politics. Born in the 
governor's mansion, while her grandfather, John Milton, 
was governor of Florida, and married while her father was 
lieutenant governor, she had said, upon leaving home as 
a bride, that she expected to live in the ‘‘ Mansion of 
Georgia."’ She felt that her husband was capable of 
filling, with distinction, any position, so she began to 
urge him to run for the legislature. He made a success- 
ful canvass, and served eight years, and the two years 
following he was chairman of the state executive com- 
mittee. 

While he was in the legislature, suggested and aided by 
his wife, he succeeded in having passed the bill for the 
State Industrial School for Girls. This now stands as a 
monument to the perseverance of both of them. 

But when, in 1894, he decided to run for governor with 
General Evans as his opponent, she disapproved, for the 
chances seemed greatly against him. However, upon 
seeing that his mind was made up, she withdrew her op- 
position and together they wrote his announcement. 

The day after the announcement was published, the 
Atlanta ‘‘Constitution,” the leading paper of Georgia, 
came out with an article ridiculing him personally. Mr. 
Atkinson had gone to Atlanta on that day, and, fearing that 
he might become discouraged at the very beginning by 
the ‘‘Constitution’s’’ article, his wife telegraphed him 
these words:— 

‘*Stay in the race to the very end, for you will win.’’ 

Standing in the lobby of the Kimball House, surrounded 
by a party of men, he received the message. Among the 
number was the editor of an important paper of whose 
support he was doubtful. Upon reading the telegram 
this gentleman said, ‘‘ Well, I am for any man who has a 
wife like that." On the same day that little message of 
courage won to his support six other editors who happened 
to be in the city. 

Upon coming home, Mr. Atkinson remarked: ‘If I 
- had Conyers, I believe I could win.’’ Mr. Conyers 

ad been his stenographer while he was chairman of the 
state executive committee, but at this time he had a posi- 
tion in Washington, and Mr. Atkinson thought that he 
could not make it to his advantage to leave it. 

**I can do as well as Conyers,"’ his wife said. 

“Why, you never wrote a political letter in your life,”’ 
he said, laughing. 

‘*Let me try!"’ she insisted. 

As it was the best that could be done for the present, he 
consented. 

There was much to meet. General Evans was a Meth- 
odist minister, and you know Georgia is the home of the 
Wesleyans. He was also an o!d soldier, and Mr. Atkin- 
son wasa young man. To overcome these disadvantages, 
it was necessary for him to meet the people face to face in 
public addresses. While he was doing this, Mrs. Atkin- 
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one within the other, made of 
, STEEL; a veritable ROTARY 
ENGINE; makes 20,000 revolutions per minute: spins in 
& pocket or anywhere at any angle it is pi : 
average spin is 8 minutes; NO SPRINGS, NO WIND. 
ING; a child can spin it in three seconds. 
Complete outfit, BEST NICKEL Plated Top, Pedestal, Swing, 
Ring, Wire Walking Attachment, Cord and Illustrated Directions, 
price at dealers, 25c., or by mail post-paid, 30c. MERCHANTS write for particulars 
and quotations on different grades. OYS write for our winning proposition at once. 


WIZARD NOVELTY CO., Inc., 1011 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OURNALISM TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Practical, profitable newspaper work, writing short stories, maga- 
zine articles, etc., successfully taught by our improved system in 
personal charge of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, formerly managing 
editor of the Washington Post. Write for illustrated booklet on 
Journalism. Our students are successful everywhere. See below 
what some of them say. 


COMPETENT TO HOLD HIGH POSITIONS. 


From Arthur 8. Moore, Port Richmond, N. Y.—1 spent what time I could on your lessons fora yearand == 
then Tak a 7s 2 ‘position on the Elizabeth Datiy Journal, besides wring’ lor New York papers. I 
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From J. Wi. Gilbert, Editor, The Standard, Butte, Montana.—\t was your school that made me competent to hold the position I 
be abe NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18-74 2d National Bank Building, Washington, D, C. 


r) A toy in name, but a 
IRVING’S WIZARD TOP jarvec in 'screNce 
that is being used by college professors to demonstrate 
natural laws of physics. It interests and educates all 
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OOKKEEPING and SHORTHAND by Mail. 


Separate and distinct Schools in Business and Shorthand in charge of 
expert instructors who are graduates of leading colleges. Course in each 
School complete and thorough, requiring only spare-time study at home. 
Tuition fees moderate, cash or instalment plan. Successful students 
everywhere. Established 1898. If you would earn more, you must 
learn more. Begin by writing for illustrated announcement of School 
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son engaged a stenographer, turned her sitting room into 
an office, and undertook the management of the campaign. 
She saw very little of her husband, and had not many 
opportunities for getting advice from him, but in three 
months she had the entire state at her finger tips. She 
knew who were the influential men of each county and 
their political standing. 

One part of the work which she found rather difficult 
was replying to letters written to Mr. Atkinson personally, 
asking how he stood on various questions in state and na- 
tional legislation. For instance, a man in northern Geor- 
gia wrote asking if he was for gold or silver, and stating 
that he himself was for gold. Another wished to know 
how he stood with regard to Cleveland, saying that he 
was a Cleveland man and would not vote for any man 
who was not. Now, Mr. Atkinson was for neither gold 
nor Cleveland, so she had to exercise fine diplomacy 
in replying to them so as to be truthful and yet gain their 
support. ‘This she did so well that both replied that they 
were for him. 

With this candidate, as with all others, many unpleasant 
rumors were circulated, and inquiries ‘about these were 
ignored ; but when a man wrote that the rumor was afloat 
that ‘‘Atkinson whipped his wife,’’ her wifely loyalty got 
the better of political usage, and she sent him the follow- 
ing reply :— 

Dear Sir:— 

Your letter stating that “the report being circu- 
lated [in your county,] that Atkinson whips his 
wife is injuring his cause,’ * and asking me, as his 
wife, “‘ to please state if it is true or not,’ * has been 
received. As his wife, 1 wish to remind you that this 
is not an issue in the present gubernatorial campaign. 
If Atkinson whips his wife, she is his own wife. 

Respectfully, Mrs. W. Y. ATKINSON. 

This letter was passed around, and, though the ques- 
tion was still unanswered, I think they decided to vote for 
Mrs. Atkinson, and the ‘‘injured cause’’ received fresh 
impetus. She was a strategist as well as diplomat. 

In a county in South Georgia where letters had been 

written, no reply came for several weeks. Finally one 
came from a prominent man stating that it was useless to 
attempt any work there, ‘‘as I am for General Evans and 
can control every vote in the county,"’ signed A. J. H. 
This was carefully filed away. Shortly afterwards she no- 
ticed in one of the state papers a letter from the chairman 
of the executive committee of this same county complain- 
ing that no work had been done there for Atkinson, and 
from now on he intended using his every effort in that di- 
rection. Immediately she wrote him the fate of the letters 
sent to that county, and asked him to leave it to her to 
decide whether his county should act in a mass meeting or 
a primary. Hedidthis. She asked him to have the people 
actin a mass meeting and to elect A. J. H. chairman. 
The ad before the meeting she forwarded the letter from 
A. J. H., and asked to have it read before the meeting. 
This ro done. The people were amazed to find that 
their chairman should presume to claim that he could 
control all of their votes. There was a reaction and the 
county went for Atkinson. 

The only mistake that she made finally turned to her 
husband's advantage. She wrote letters stimulating 
friends to increased effort, and used this expression, ‘‘ The 
combination, (the Atlanta ring,) which at the beginning 
opposed me, is broken, and the men who control are now 
working for me.’’ One man proved traitor and sent this 
letter to the ‘‘Constitution.’’ Instead of giving the letter 
in full, the editor used, in glaring headlines, the words, 
‘The Men Who Control,”’ followed by scathing ridicule. 

The little wife at home saw this and thought she had 
ruined everything. She telegraphed her husband to meet 
her in Atlanta that night, and there, soothed by him, cried 
it out. The next day his opponent used this unfortunate 
headline as the pith of his political speech, following the 
policy of the paper in ridiculing the idea, when some one 
in the audience called out: ‘‘General, who are the men 
in control, that are working for W. Y. Atkinson?'’ The 
general replied: ‘‘ Why, all these little judges and solici- 
tors over the state.”’ 

This remark caused all of the judges and solicitors to 
espouse the Atkinson cause with vim. Finally she did 
live in the ‘‘ Mansion of Georgia;’’ and this, in no small 
part, was due to her own personal efforts; but they were 
not made, however, with that object in view for herself, 
but for the noble husband whom she knew to be so well 
fitted for this position of honor and trust. 


* * * * * * * 


After serving two terms, they returned to Newnan. 
Scarcely had they settled down to the old routine when 
death claimed this young life so fruitful in accomplish- 
ment and still so full of promise. 

When she saw that he must leave her, she cried: 
what will became of the children and me?"’ 

‘*T will leave the children with you; you can take care 
of them,” he said. 

In this crisis, more than ever before, her native charac- 
teristics came to her aid. Though apparently of the 
clinging type, she had been noted among her classmates 
for her fearlessness and intrepid determination. She always 
felt that whatever anyone else had done she could do. So 
she took up the burden of widowhood with surprising 
courage. She opened an insurance office and has suc- 
ceeded well. When asked how it was that she kept her 
courage, she replied that the dying words of her husband 
were ever with her, spurring her on. 

So, as in life she was his inspiration, in death he is now 
hers. 


““Oh, 


™ » 
A NATURAL MISUNDERSTANDING 


A farmer living near Providence, Rhode Island, was driving 
home from that city, several weeks ago, when a nut came off the 
axle of his buggy. 

He halted for repairs, and was in no little trouble. Finally an 
Italian laborer came along, and the farmer hailed him and asked 
him if he had a monkey wrench. The Italian was angry in an 
instant, and warmly ree wager = 

“What for you insulta me? I no keepa da monkey ranch. 
I keepa da sheep ranch.” 


™ ™ 
The falling drops at length will wear the stone.—LucretTius. 
a 


A hundred men may make an encampment, but it takes @ 
woman to make a home,—CHINESE PROVERB. 
a 
{r there be aught surpassing human deed, or word, or thought, 
it is a mother’s love-—MARCHIONESS DE SPODRARA. 
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Things that 
: Sangh American 
” Should Know 


New York City has twice as many Irish as Dublin, half 
as many Germans as Berlin, a hundred thousand more 
Germans than Hamburg,and more Italians than Florence. 


The last Hawaiian school has been converted into an 
English school at the request of the natives. From 1890 
to 1900, the number of Hawaiians decreased 4,637, leaving 
but 29,799. 


California, since the discovery of gold in 1848, has fur- 
nished about one billion four hundred million dollars’ 
worth of that metal. Colorado, since 1859, has yielded 
four hundred million dollars’ worth of gold. 


The first free library in this country was at Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. It was founded in 1833, and succeeded 
a subscription library dating from 1799. Andrew Carnegie 
recently gave five thousand dollars to this library. 


Last year was the most active in patent business of any 
in our history. Applications for the first time exceeded 
fifty thousand. There were 27,387 patents granted. Re- 
ceipts of the office exceeded expenditures by $161,614. 


The total Indian population cf the United States is 
about 269,306, of which 89,732 belong to the civilized 
tribes. The remainder occupy reservations containing 
55,127,000 acres besides those in New York and Indian 
Territory. 

The United States consul-general to Mexico estimates 
that American capital invested in that country now amounts 
to seven hundred and fifty miilion dollars, of which two 
hundred million dollars were invested between January 
and May of Igoz. 


The imports of manufacturers’ materials for the ten 
months ending with last October were fifteen per cent. 
greater than for the previous year, and more than eighty 
per cent. greater than in 1896. Exports of manufactures 
were also greater than in any year except Igoo. 


During 1902, New York received more than half of all 
the imports brought into America,—five hundred and 
fifty-five million dollars’ worth out of nine hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars’ worth. New York exported 
about one third of the total,—six hundred and nineteen 
millions out of one billion, five hundred and seventy-one 
million dollars. 


The cash income of the United States for 1901 was 
$699, 316, 530, of which $307, 180,664 was derived from inter- 
nal revenue taxes, mainly on liquors and tobacco. The 
income of Russia or that of France exceeds that of this 
country, the former having $860,412,882. While Great 
Britain, Austria-Hungary and Italy spent more than their 
incomes in 1901, the United States had a surplus of $77,- 
717,934- 


The total value of farm property in the United States in 
Ig00 was more than five times as great as in 1850, and 28.4 
per cent. greater than in 1890. The railway industry was 
in its infancy in 1850, so that comparisons extending back 
fifty years are unfair, but, taking 1890 as a basis, it is found 
that railway property, as indicated by total capitalization, 
rose from ten thousand and twenty-nine millions of dollars 
in that year to eleven thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
two millions in 1900. 

Railroad mileage has steadily grown until now we have 
two hundred thousand miles of steam railway in the 
United States. These railroads employ over one million 
men, whose wages amount to over six hundred million 
dollars annually. Their capital is over twelve billion dol- 
lars, and their earnings last year exceeded one billion, five 
hundred million dollars. They carried more than six hun- 
dred million passengers last year, and one billion, one 
hundred million tons of freight. 


In China, it costs ten cents to move a ton of freight a 
mile. The average rate of wages in China is ten cents a 
day. In America, it costs sixty-nine thousandths of a 
cent to move a ton of freight a mile and American wages 
average two dollars and sixty cents per day. These figures 
tell their own story of civilization. George H. Daniels, 
general passenger agent of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad, says that doubling even this low 
rate would close every factory in America away from the 
seaboard. 


The total electoral vote of all the states under the new 
apportionment will be four hundred and seventy-six,an in- 
crease of twenty-nine over 1900. The votes necessary to a 
choice of president are two hundred and thirty-nine. The 
states that have gained are: Arkansas, one; California, 
one; Colorado, one; Connecticut, one; Florida, one; II- 
linois, three; Louisiana, one; Massachusetts, one; Minne- 
sota, two; Mississippi, one; Missouri, one; New Jersey, 
two; New York, three; North Dikota, one; North Caro- 
lina, one; Pennsylvania, two; Texas, three; Washington, 
one; West Virginia, one; Wisconsin, one. 


If Alaska were superimposed on the main portion of the 
United States, it would cover portions of twenty-three 
states and territories, and the outlying portions would 
stretch from the coast of South Carolina to that of Cali- 
fornia and from Manitoba to Mexico. It would cover all 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Kansas, and most 
of Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, North and South Da- 
kota, and Indian Territory, while the long southern coast 
line would stretch across Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia 
and South Carolina, and the Aleutian Islands would cross 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California. Isolated islands 
would be out in Wyoming and Colorado. Alaska’s area 
is one fifth of that of the whole United States. 


a » 
In the Talmud we find: ‘‘The crow brought fire into 
the nest; it warmed him, but it burned the nest.’’ Milton 


tells us, in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’— 
“ Revenge, at first though sweet, 
Bitter ere long, back on itself recoils.”’ 
* » 


“The man of grit carries, in his very presence, a power which 
controls and commands.”’ 
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We ship our goods ‘** On 
Approval” to anybody— 
anywhere—to be return- 
ed at our expense if tor 
any reason whatever 
our customers desire to 
return them. 


Colonial Rocker 
No. 4425—(Genuine 
Leather), $27.00 






Sectional Filing Cabinets 
No. 868— 1 Top Section, - $1.50 
Ne. 861— 5 Document Files, 7.12 
No. 855—12 Card Index Drs,12.60 
No. 857— 6 Letter Files, - 7°50 
No, 863—12 Legal Blk. Drs. 6.00 
No. 865— 1 Storage Cupb’rd,7.50 
Vertical Files, Pigeou Holes, 
Check Sorters, ete., at equally 
low prices. 


Turkish Couch 
No. 387—(Genuine Leather, Hand Carved Feet), 


Home Desk 


No. 1021—(Genuine Quarter Sawed Oak 
or Solid Birch, Mahogany Finish), $27.00 
No. 1022—(Same as above with book- 
ecaseon top), ---- = - - - $84.00 
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Ask for Catalogue 
and 
mention Success. 


No, 377.—(Genuine 


Turkish Rocker 
Leather), 884.00 











SFEEG . 
(Trade Mark) 


OFFICE and LIBRARY 


FURNITURE 


is the ‘*Standard of the World” for quality. It re- 
ceived the Gold Medal—the Highest Award—at both 


the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 


We own and operate the finest Factory of its kind in 
the world —sell direct to the user at Factory Prices. 


We take all the chances ; our customers take none. 


depend entirely on the extra Quality of our goods and 


our very Low Prices to please our customers. 


to all points east of the Mississippi and north 
We Prepay Freight of Tennessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis) 


Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., P.O. Box 115, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
including the most complete lines of 


“€8 Card Index Systems and Sectional Book Cases 4 


New York, 343 Broadway. CHICAGO, 152 Wahash Ave’ 
BRANCHES: pee 178 Federal St. PHILADELPHIA, 14 N, 18th St- 


WASHINGTON, New York Avenue and 14th St. 
Agencies in principal foreign countries. 


Slumber Chair 
No, 186—(Genuine 
Leather), $18.50 

















“We 








Roll Top Desk 





- - $58.80 No. 27A—(Quartered Oak Front), $24.00 
PDPOSP YS rw" 








Sectional Book Cases 
Ne. 107A—<Solid Ma- 
hogany), - - - $19.25 
Ne. 1078—(Quarter 
Sawed = = 14.96 
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Underwear 


Afraid of a Draft ? 


Don't fear the change from woolen underwear 
to linen—you won't take cold—you can’ ¢ take cold. 

Belfast Mesh Linen Underwear is not only warmer 
than wool, but is a real protection against our uncertain 
climate. Wool next the skin makes it more and more 
delicate. Belfast Mesh makes it sturdy and vigorous. It 
does mo# tickle and creep and scratch. It does take up all moisture 
instantly and evaporates it as quickly, leaving a warm, dry ‘‘feel’’ 


—not the clammy stickiness of wool. 


Winter is summer to the 


That Wears. 


Well 


Protection 


believersin Belfast Mesh—it does not ‘‘keep out the cold,”’ it eeps Against 


in the heat, 


If You Are Open to Conviction 
Send for Free Samples and Book 


entitled “Underwear Perfection the Year ’Round”—it is free from glittering F 
can understand. Bold truth clearly expressed must convince the most skeptica 


Weather 


“NY 
ry 


Unanges 


eneralities which nobody 


For sale by the best dealers in the United States. If your dealer cannot supply you, we wilt. 
THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 352 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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ADVICE TO 


STAMMERERS 


s the title of a new book edited by Prof. Benj. N. 
Bogue which will be sent free to any person for the 
asking. It treats the subject thoroughly and con- 
tains 44 illustrations and tells how stammering and 
stuttering can be quickly and permanently cured at 
small expense. 





PROF. BENJ. N. BOGUE, S. S. 


Since the discovery made by this noted Indiana Pro- 
fessor, known as America’s greatest and most expert 
speech specialist, it is no longer necessary for any person 
to continue stammering. By his new method he can cure 
any case of stammering or stuttering, no matter how 
severe, or of how long standing. It will cure any person 
of stammering regardless of the cause or origin of the 
difficulty, whether acquired from catarrh, scarlet fever, 
typhoid or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, diph- 
theria, fright, mimicry, accident, heredity or an unknown 
cause. By this method, a returnof stammering is impossi- 
ble. It cures to stay cured for life. It does this in a 
simple, sure and scientific way. 

his celebrated specialist has had wide experience in 


jealing with the most severe, obstinate and difficult cases 
of stammering, and as a result of his discovery he pub- 
lished in the month of June a really wonderful book on 
the subject at considerable expense. This book is printed 
on a high grade of enameled paper, profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone engravings, and with a handsome 
deckel-edge cover, and as its valuable contents are from the 
pen of the ablest speech specialist of modern times, no 
stammerer should be without it. Book, together with 
practical advice regarding treatment, can be secured free of 
charge by simply asking for them on postal card. Address 


Prof. Ben). N. Bogue, 202 Stevenson Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





As sure a winner and as true as the 
good yacht from which it takes its 
name. A shoe that looks better than 
a $10 custom-made, that wears 
longer than a pair of raw-hide boots, 
that’s as comfortable as a bed-room 
slipper. Every pair made with - 
Rock Oak Bark Tanned Soles. 
“From Factory to Feet” — that’s 
why you get so much for the money. 
By express, prepaid, $3.75. Send 
for style booklet, free. 


RELIANCE SHOE COMPANY 
Box 123, Friendship, N. Y. 








HARMACY bY MAIL 


Complete Pharmaceutical Education equal te rest- 
dent college course—Guarantee to make you a regis- 
tered pharmacist. Special offer. Write now. 
JATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

41 N. Penn’n Street, INDIANAPOLIS, U. 8. A’ 
for yourself; stop working for 
others. We start you in profitable 

business 


BEGIN BUSINESS <.rwe rotiable 
ssibilities. Full 


home. Pleasant work; i qe ; uni d po 
information for stamp. Franklin-Howard Co., Denver, Colorado. 
SONG-WRITERS & S8C8°FSU" 00. We 
wri mnsic to your words, com- 
A N D PO E TS Bacon aus Th, Btleway Malt, CHICAGO. 
AGENTS’ OUTFIT FREE S'S. isc. Girteres packs. 
25 cents; $1.50 book 50 conte: 9.00 book 75 cents. Credit cx. 
FERGUSON PUB. CO., 5282 Fifth St., Cincinnati, lo 
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THE UNSEEN GUIDE 


GEORGE SHEPARD BURLEIGH 


HERE is no blind, unguided chance: 

The wandering atoms feel the sway 
Of central forces, till they dance, 
Harmonious, in the sunbeam’s glance, 

As star-worlds in the Milky Way. 


The loneliest can not walk apart: 
hand unseen is in his hand, 
A heart is beating with his heart, 
And thrills of homelike music start 
The pilgrim in a desert land. 


The brook that, down its sinuous way, 
Goes humming with a low content, 

Though clinging with a pleased delay 

Round flower-banks many a summer's day, 
Runs, fate-like, whither it was sent;— 


Runs to its marriage with the sea, 
Not less predestined than the shock 

Of arrowy torrents foaming free 

And roaring down in boisterous glee, 
Or madly hurled from rock to rock. 


What foolish pains we take to reach 
The prize we can not miss or hold! 
The simplest rill, whose gurgled speech 
Is musical mirth, could better teach 

How inward laws our fates unfold. 


Great Nature, nurse of mortal life, 
Smiling or stern, nor threats nor bribes, 
Too careless of our peace or strife 
To purchase change, she bids us drive 
Right on, nor heeds our plaints or gibes; 


Yet, under all, and life of all, 

A mother heart beats warm and great: 
Blind to its mighty pulse we call 
Our gain or loss, its rise and fall, 

Nor know how all things undulate. 


Let him thank God who, at the last, 

Though sorely scourged by storm and wave, 
On any solid shore is cast. 
There shall he find the very blast 

That wrecked will drift him food to save. 


More proudly may he tread the wreck 

Of F ovecromns hopes compelled, once more, 
To bear him home, than, ere the check 
Of adverse fates, he trod the deck 

Of his gay barque and turned from shore. 


Strength comes from trial, soon or late, 
And that omnipotence of will 

Which dares to man a helmless fate 

No sleek-browed fortune can create, 
No scowling fortune daunt with ill. 














- ™ 
UNRUFFLED MINDS 


“WHEN Emerson's library was burning in Concord," 

says Louisa M. Alcott, ‘‘I went to him as he stood 
with the firelight on hisstrong, sweet face, and endeavored 
to express my sympathy for the loss of his most valued pos- 
sessions, but he answered cheerily, ‘Never mind, Louisa; 
see what a beautiful blaze they make! We willenjoy that 
now.’ ‘The lesson was one never forgotten, and in the 
varied losses that have come to me I have learned to look 
for something beautiful and bright.’" A much more 
homely instance of philosophy, and of a kind that the 
average man is frequently called upon to practice, is 
related by a Chicago newspaper. It describes a man 
racing down the steps leading to the train-shed at the 
Northwestern Station, just as a train was pulling out. ‘‘He 
was stout and perspiring,’’ says the ‘‘ News,”’ ‘‘and his 
arms were filled with bundles. Everybody got out of his 
way as he chased the rear car down the long platform, 
some shouting advice and pleasant comment after him. 
Some sportively inclined people offered bets in a loud 
voice on his chances of catching the train, and others 
laughed at his grim determination. But he caught it and 
was hoisted up on the platform by a trainman without the 
loss of a bundle. He shook his fist at the cheering crowd 
behind him, and went inside the car with the blessed sense 
of having won. It was only when the conductor came 
around ce his ticket that he learned that he was on the 
Milwaukee Division train, bound for Evanston without a 
stop, when he should have been moving toward Park 
Ridge, which lies in a different direction. Most men 
would have said something ugly. This man only smiled. 
‘There's one comfort about it,’ said he; ‘those idiots in 
the station will never know how I fooled them. They think 
I caught the right train.’ "’ 

7 


BRILLIANCY VERSUS MEDIOCRITY 
“An ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness.” 


Hew the slow, plodding boy, who has to toil so hard 

for every step he takes in advance, envies his clever 
schoolmate who can do things with ease and celerity! 
How he wishes that he could dash off a bright letter, or 
say clever things, or master his problems with as little 
difficulty as does this much admired youth! He is con- 
stantly comparing himself with him, and always, of course, 
to his own disadvantage. He does not stop to think that 
this wonderfully clever boy is not to be depended upon, 
that he is not loyal or true, and that he is selfish to the 
core; he only longs for the showy qualities which he pos- 
sesses. He is dissatisfied with himself, but plods doggedly 
on in spite of his difficulties. The slow boy leaves school 
The years go by, and, as he approaches middle life, he 
finds, much to his amazement, that he has far outdis- 
tanced the brilliant companion of his boyhood. The law 
of compensation is at work in every life. The Creator 
has willed it so. In the long run, mediocre ability, backed 
by conscientiousness in making the most of it, loyalty to 
truth, unselfishness, and faithfulness to little things will 
always win. 
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This is a famous President of the 
U. S. who would never permit any 
soap to be used on his face but 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 


To any one sending this president's name 
with a 2 cent stamp tocover cost of mailing 
we will forward, postpaid, a most useful 
and ingenious pocket novelty called the 
Triplet—a key-ring, letter-opener, paper- 
cutter and screw-driver combined, an 
article that every man and boy will find 
many uses for every day. 


Some things that are said of 
the Triplet: 

“*T wouldn't take 50 cents for it if I couldn't get 
another,”’ 

“Just like Williams’ Shaving Soap, ‘the best 
thing out.’”’ 

**Just the tool I have been looking for for years.”’ 

“* Have used the Triplet constantly until I lost it 
: few days ago, I teel as if | had lost my best 
riend,” 


‘Please send me 5 of the Triplets. 
handiest pocket novelty I ever saw. 
for my friends.” 


It’s the 
I want some 


Address Dept 36 
The J. B. Williams’ Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


HOW TO GROW TALL 


Wondertul Discovery made by Prof. K. LEO MINGES 














HY be short and stunted, when for 
the mere asking you can become 
tall and graceful ? Write to-day and we 
will mail to you, free of charge, the se- 


crets of how to grow tall. 
at home by either sex. 

We have made a life-long study of the 
cartilage system and thoroughly under- 
stand it. 


THE CARTILAGE CO., ros Rochester, N.Y. 


May be used 


















U. Ss. A. 


Liquid Pistol 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. Per- 
fectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. fires 
and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in one loading. 
All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 227 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


BEST REPEATING SHOT GU OnLy I 3.95 









Sportsmen write: ‘Spencer best gun in the 
world.” Nom» reafter present lot sold. Original slide 
lever gun made of best forged steel, finest figured twist 


1. Double extractors. Take down system. Six shots 
Strongest repeater made, Send $5; gua sent C. 0. D. 
and exp: $ tion allowed. F. B 








Don’t Be Hard Up. 


When you can make immense profits and be your own 
boss by making mirrors at home; men and women learn 

it quickly ; siccess guaranteed; particulars for stamp. 
MacMASTERS, D. 125, - Peru, Indiana. (- 


Navajo Indian Rugs and Blankets 
If you desire information about the above address The Navajo 
Indian Rug & Blanket House, Flagstaff, Arizona, 

only exclusive Navajo Indian Rug and Blanket House in Arizona. 


Gov" REVOLVERS, GUNS, SWORDS. MILITARY GOODS, 
NEW and old,auctioned to F. Bannerman, 579 B’way, 
N.Y. Uarge illustrated 15c. catalog mailed 6c. stamps. 
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Thirty-Fioe Years a Standard Piano” 


The WING PIANO 


From the -Factory at Wholesale Price. 




















q* make the Wing Piano and sell. it ourselves. It goes .. <= 

direct from our factory to your home. We do not = meres 9 
employ any agents or salesmen, and do not sell through 
dealers or retail stores. When you buy the Wing Piano 


you pay the actual cost of making it and 
Save from our one small wholesale profit. This 
$100 to $200 


profit is small because we sell thousands 

of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell 
no more than from twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. Think for your- 
self—they cannot help it. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States on trial. 
We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or de- 
posit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, 
we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing unless you 
keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 














Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 











45 Styles to Select from 





No Other Piano made has so many improvements 


and special features as the Wing 
It is the largest upright piano made; concert 
grand with longest strings, largest size of sound board, 
and most powerful action, giving the greatest volume 
and power of tone. It has seven and one-third octaves, 
with overstrung scale copper wound bass strings; three 
strings in the middle and treble registers ; “ built-up” end 
wrest planks “dovetailed” top and bottom frame; “‘built- 
up” end case construction; extra heavy metal plate, solid 
maple frame, Canadian spruce sound board; noiseless 
( pedal action; ivory and ebony keys highly polished ; 
f hammers treated by our special tone-regulating device, 
making them elastic and very durable; grand revolving 

fall board ; full duet music desk. 

Case is made in Circassian walnut, figured mahog- 
any, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized ; ornamented 
with handsome carved mouldings and hand carving on 
the music desk, trusses, pilasters, top and bottom frame. 


Piano. 





Instrumental Attachment 4... ones of the 


R | mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments with and without piano accompani- 
} ment can be played just as perfectly by a single player 
) on the piano as though rendered by an orchestra. The 
original instrumental attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. Beware of 
imitations. 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


0 We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every 





imitates perfectly . 


Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material. 


KN MBOX 


° United States Gov- 
Prominent Purchasers ...... Sires ot Yona: 
Governor Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of 
Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, General W. 
R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James; Professor 
Dana, of Dana’s Musical Institute; Professor Nunnally, 
of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson, of 
Humboldt College,areamong those who haveused the Wing 
Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music teachers 
and orchestra leaders throughout the United States. ) 
if you intend to buy a ) 


You Need This Book piano. A book—not a 


catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed 
by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. Ir 
read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, 
workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know 
good from bad. It describes the materials used; gives 
pictures of all the different parts, and tells how they 
should be made and put together. It is the only book 
of its kind ever published. It contains one hundred and 
sixteen large pages, and is named **The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.’’ We send 
it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. Write for it. 


= 





: are sold under the same guarantee 
Wing Organs as Wing Pianos. Sent ua trial to 
any part of the United States, freight paid in advance by 
us, without any advance payment or deposit being made. 
Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate organ cata- 





Np part of the United States. logue sent on request. 
x] 

6/) i. ° ' 
4 WING & SON, %27364 West 13th Street, New York City | 
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When I was a young fellow in school, I used 


only to half believe the stories of how such men 
as Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, Garfield and the 
rest rose from obscurity to the head of the 
greatest nation in the world. The financial 
achievements of Jay Gould from traveling ped- 
dler to Money Prince read like an Arabian 
Night’s story. The transformation of such 
poor boys as Dickens, Longfellow and Whittier 
into masters of English and of men’s hearts as 
well, seemed to have something of the unreal 
in it 

And yet it is probable that to the men and 
women who were in daily contact with these 
men—to the people who knew of their aspira- 
tions, who were intimately acquainted with 
their earnestness of purpose and their untiring 
efforts to build solidly and well the foundation 
of their greatness—to these people there was 
no mystery about the achievement of the men 
whose lives have stood out so strongly against 
a background of ordinary mortals. 

Because of my intimate relations with the 
founders of the first school of advertising in the 
world I have often been asked to explain how 
these two young men, from a meagre adverti- 
sing appropriation of one dollar and seventy 
cents, have built a business that reaches out 
into almost every city and town in the United 
States and into every English-speaking country 
on the globe—to improve the tone and effective- 
ness of the advertising done in that town or 
city 

When I first met Messrs. Page and Davis 
they had passed the preliminary stage in the 
development of theiridea. Their first city class 
had been graduated—a class of ten. 


Three other classes had followed this first 
one. 


They had demonstrated that the adverti- 
sing business could be taught. Now they were 
ready to’ risk every dollar they had to prove 
that it could be taught by mail and to even bet- 
ter advantage than by oral lessons. 

Practically every point must be put on paper 


to be illustrated, and, that being the case, it was 
just as easy to send a correction across the 
continent as across the room—every pupil must 
do all the work and, in turn, receive the personal 
attention of the instructors. 

It was a year before I met them that they 
had conceived the idea of teaching their busi- 
ness to others. Ed. Page had sold out his 
newspaper down in Indiana, and had demon- 
strated his ability as an advertising man by 
making the advertising of ‘* The Leader’’ (at 
that time one of the big stores on State Street) 
the talk of the town and ‘* The Leader’’ crowds 
the envy of competitors. From there he had 
gone to Isaac Woolf’s West Side Clothing Store, 
and had worked with that astute business man 
to rival anything on the West Side in the way 
of a clothing house. 

The time came when the West Side offered 
too smalla field for the operations of Mr. Woolf 
and he opened one of the biggest men’s cloth- 
ing stores in the West, on a prominent State 
Street corner. The advertising of both stores 
was placed under Mr. Page’s direction, and 
about this time he began to notice the work of 
a young fellow by the name of Davis who had 
left his father’s little store up in Connecticut and 


started into business life as the private stenog- 
rapher of Charles Broadway Rouss, the eccen- 
tric millionaire merchant of New York, who, 


before his death, offered a million dollars for the 
restoration of his sight. 

Young Davis gradually worked into the 
advertising business after this, filling positions 
of responsibility in the advertising departments 
of prominent stores in New York, Pittsburg, 
Denver and Chicago. The manufacturers of 
men’s clothes were just beginning to realize the 
possibilities in advertising, and Kuh, Nathan 


& Fischer, one of the substantial old firms in 
the business, secured the services of Mr. Davis 
to manage that department of their busi- 
ness. 

Woolf bought some of his stock of Kuh, 
Nathan & Fischer, and in co-operating on plans 
for pushing the sale of K. N. & F. goods 
through Woolf’s stores the two advertising men 
came to know each other and to respect each 
other’s mastery of the details of the busi- 
ness. 

The strong points of one supplemented those 
of the other and made a perfect combination. 
Gradually their daily discussions at lunch and 
in the course of business developed the fact that 
the demand for good advertising men far ex- 
ceeded the supply. The demand was growing 
without any apparent increase in the supply. 
The situation evidently called for some one to 
create a supply, and they decided to do it by 
teaching others the business it had taken them 
so many weary years to learn. 

The $1.70 advertisement in the classified col- 
umnsof **The Chicago Tribune’ brought a score 
of inquiries, and they have often pointed out to 
me the table, over in one corner of the Boston 
Oyster House, where they opened that first mail 
over their lunch and formed the Page-Davis 
School of Advertising over the mail. When I 
first met them, a little over a year after this, 
they had graduated their first class and had 
moved from the little office in Steinway Hall to 
a couple of small rooms in the Medinah Temple. 
They met there at noons and in the evenings to 
go over their mail, answer letters and correct 
lessons. 

At first I was about as skeptical as other 
men in the business were. I doubted whether 
this business could be taught. The advertising 
school was a sort of a joke to most of us. But I 
soon discovered that it was no joke to Page and 
Davis. As they were busy all day in their 
regular positions, it was necessary for me to 
see them at night about placing their business 
in the magazines. They started with an inch 
advertisement in Munsey’s Magazine, and we 
spent three long evenings in working out copy 
that would express all of their confidence in the 
advertising business, the possibilities for stu- 
dents, and the ability of Edward T. Page and 
Samuel A. Davis to give the necessary instruc- 
tion, without making it so strong that the 
average man would not believe it. That was 
always their great fear—that people would not 
believe it. 

That their fears were well grounded was 
evidenced when our agency offered their adver- 
tisement to one of the best-known monthly 
periodicals in the United States. Their mana- 
ger rightly conceived it to be his duty to protect 
the readers of his magazine against imposition, 
whether intentional or not, by advertisers or 
would-be advertisers in its columns. While 
disclaiming any intention to charge the Page- 
Davis Co. with intentionally misrepresenting 
the facts, he persistently declined their adver- 
tising on the ground that in his opinion no one 
could teach the advertising business by 
mail, 

I had by this time come to understand their 
ideas so well, and had seen so many evidences 
‘of their ability and disposition to carry out 
every promise they made, that I offered the 
business to this publisher again and again; but 
it was almost a year before he finally accepted 
it. He was so thoroughly converted at last, 
however, that within three years from his first 
refusal of the business he was helping to organ- 
ize one of the first of the imitators of this 
original school of advertising. 

Even so liberal, broad-minded and _big- 
hearted a fellow as the Western Representative 
of the ** Youth’s Companion’’ (who has since 
died in the very prime of his usefulness) felt 
that he could not conscientiously allow the 
Page-Davis proposition to be presented to the 
readers of the ‘* Youth’s Companion.”’ It 
sounded too good to be true. Letters and evi- 


dence of all kinds failed to move him, and it was 
nearly a year before the columns of his paper 
were thrown open to the school for whose 
business every publisher is now asking. 

But the opposition they encountered in 
those early days was a good thing for the 
school. It put the teachers on their mettle, and 
soon it was impossible to even hint at the pos- 
sibility of inability on their part to keep the 
promises made in their advertising matter and 
to back up their strong statements about the 
school without being met with a mass of evi- 
dence that compelled belief in their ability and 
sincerity. 

Even after the school had been running for 
nearly three years and had established a na- 
tional reputation, the advertising manager of 
one of the monthly publications, in the heat of 
a controversy over some matter of policy, made 
an assertion in a letter that reflected on the 
good name of the school. Mr. Page and Mr. 
Davis did not rest until they had secured sworn 
statements from hundreds of students in all parts 
of the country, covering and completely refu- 
ting the publisher’s slander. Not content with 
this, they gathered stacks of letters from adver- 
tisers and newspaper men who employed their 
students or had occasion to come in contact 
with their work. When the publisher was con- 
fronted with this mass of evidence he simply 
threw up his hands and said, ‘I had no idea 
that you had any such evidence of the success 
of your work. You are losing a great oppor- 
tunity. Why don’t you print this in our 
magazine ?”” 

At another time a publisher questioned their 
statement that ‘* Advertisement-writers earn 
from $25.00 aweek to $100.00 a week.’’ Im- 
mediately they began the collection and tabu- 
lation of statistics showing that practically 
every employed student of the school was 
earning at least $25.00 a week and that a 
number were earning over $5000.00 a year. 
These figures came to them in the shape of 
sworn statements over the signatures of their 
students and corroborative letters from employ- 
ers. In addition to this, they were able to 
produce file after file of letters from retail stores, 
manufacturing concerns and mail-order houses 
offering to pay salaries ranging from $25.00 a 
week up, to students who were capable of 
handling their work. 

Added to all of this was a compilation of 
statistics showing that thousands of firms were 
spending from $10,000 a year toa million dollars 
a year in advertising their business. To any one 
who was at all acquainted with the business 
it was aneasy matter to demonstrate that a 
capable man, thoroughly versed in the details 
and principles of the business, could actually 
save over a thousand dollars a year to his firm 
eut of a $10,000 appropriation. Aside from the 
money saved in the actual purchase of space, 
printing, illustrations, etc., the increase in the 
‘pulling power’? of a properly constructed 
advertisement over the work of an untrained 
man would increase the value of an appropria- 
tion many fold. 

One of the most deeply rooted prejudices 
and one of the hardest to overcome was the idea 
that advertisement-writers were ‘‘born, not 
made.’’ People believed that unless a man was 
foreordained to become an advertisement-writer 
he might just as well stick to the ribbon-counter 
or to such other lowly position as destiny or 
his own laziness had consigned him to. 

Page and Davis took the ground that a 
man advertised for the purpose of selling his 
goods. Therefore the man who handled the 
advertising was a salesman pure and simple, 
and any man who could sell goods over a 
counter or in an office or on the road could be 
taught to sell the same goods by advertising. 
They have proven by their own students that 
any man or woman with common sense and a 
common-school education can learn the adver- 
tising business if he will study its principles and 
master its details as taught in their course. 


Ss, PS 
®mue a. D9 4 


Hundreds of small merchants and men of 
affairs have taken up the work within the last 
five years with the purpose of applying it to 
their own business and I have never heard of a 
single one who was not satisfied that he had 
made a good investment. 

This idea of educating the business men 
and their employees brought forth some amus- 
ing protests from old-time advertising men who 
objected to this invasion of what they con- 
sidered their particular field. Of course, the 
more incompetent the fellow was, the more 
vigorously he protested—and naturally enough, 
for the education of his employer or of his 
employer’s clerks meant an exposure of his 
bluff—his bread and butter depended on his 
ability to hoodwink his employer. One of these 
parasites, who fortunately have but few re- 
presentatives in the advertising business, un- 
dertook to read Mr. Page a lecture on the 
sin of overcrowding the profession. While Mr. 
Page was listening to his story and incidentally 
leading him to the wildest flights of argument 
Mr. Davis was quietly going through the 
files, and presently he laid before his man a 
compilation from Dun’s and _ Bradstreet’s, 
from the United States official reports and 
from official reports of the various States, 
showing that if all of the firms who could use 
an advertising man to advantage were to be 
supplied it would tax the capacity of the Page- 
Davis Co, for the next seventy-five years, and 
then the profession would be infinitely less 
crowded than the Law, Medicine or any of the 
older professions. 

Then Mr. Page produced their records and 
made the fellow acknowledge that Page and 
Davis had established more new advertising de- 
partments than any other two men in the world. 
Needless to say that ended the argument. 

Both Page and Davis have a habit of 
answering inquiries from the curious by an 
illustration of some kind. Not long ago a man 
called Mr. Davis’ attention to the fact that other 
schools claimed to have the same or a similar 
course to the Page-Davis Co. The answer was 
a story of Napoleon and a fellow-countryman 
who was always kept busy denying that he 
was the Emperor. When Napoleon’s atten- 
tion was called to the resemblance, the Great 
General only smiled and remarked, ‘* Strange, 
no one ever takes me for Monsieur “ed 

Of course they have their imitators, just as 
one successful gold-mine or oil-well develops 
hundreds of companies that promise wonderful 
things and finally leave their stockholders with 
some beautifully engraved stock certificates and 
a large deficit. 

Others may intend to do the best they can 
for the students, but they have not had the 
experience of the Page-Davis Co. in building 
up the business and cannot hope to catch up 
with them in efficiency. Some one brought 
this point up in conversation with Mr. Page the 
other day. He laughed and said, ** You know 
Darwin believed in the theory that man was 
descended from amonkey. That may be true— 
but it took ages to develop the complete 
man.”” 

**Yes,’’ added Mr. Davis, ‘* my boy is a 
husky little fellow, but he will never be as old 
as his father as long as I live, and these other 
fellows can never catch up with us with the 
start we have and the hard work we have put 
into every lesson.” 

For several years both men have given their 
entire attention to the school. It is their 
business, and they conduct it on careful, con- 
servative business lines. They don’t send 
out printed matter promiscuously. If you 
want to examine their elegant prospectus or 
get any of their interesting literature write 
to their office at 88 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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If You Want Cash 


For Your 


Real Estate = 


accept’ 
y for his property 
my Manvel, Texas, real estate. 


ICanGetIt JZ 


No Matter Where Your Property 
is Located or What it is Worth Leer ome 


date and thorough method 


















all the success which you 80 

richly deserve.—C, P. 

Hicetxs. Monroe, 
Cal. 












NEW YORE. 
I am in receipt of your 
letter acknowledging draft 






If I did not have the ability and facilities to sell your property, I certainly could not afford to pay for this advertise- Tatas tee aan 
oe dhs eomniae Soa caaeanian ment. This “tad” (like all my other “‘ ads”) is practically sure to place on my list a number of new properties, and I clamor, sab 1 deen aor 
satisfaction at having entrust- am just as sure to sell these properties. and make enough — in commissions to pay for the cost of this ‘‘ad” and 
+ ag md business.— make a good profit besides. That is why I have the largest real estate business in the world to-day. 

a a Why not = your property among the number that will be nti 
listed and sold as a result of this ““ad”? ’ 

I will not only be able to sell it—sometime—but will be able 
to sell it quickly. I am a specialist in quick sales. I have the 
most complete and up-to-date equipment in the world. I have 
branch offices throughout the country, and a field force of 2,500 
men finding buyers. 

I do not handle any of the side lines usually carried by the 
ordinary real estate agent. I do not make any we through 
renting, conveyancing, moctqngee, insurance, etc. MUST 

SELL real estate, and lots of it, or go out of business. I can 
ter. I appreciate the effort assure you I am not going out of business. On the contrary, I 
you have made in this conneo- t , 























from 
find the buyers.—L, T., 
Graves, Em: 
lowa. 





























VERMONT. 
I am in receipt of your 








ARKANSAS. 
Tam in receipt of your 
ebeck covering the amount 
of first payment on the sale 























7 “i r 3 - with the ouhave handled 

ac anh coh sheneod aeectas have already sold twice as many properties this year as I did bik Geum * levee ateeten 

prompt and businesslike man- during 1902 and expect to sell several times as many next year. hare your abll- 

ner Ay nF Eight years’ experience, offices in principal cities from Bos- ity to make sales at long 
Paige, New Haven, Conn. ton to San Francisco, more than 2,500 special representatives and 






range.— Warren Conaway, 
Coffe y burg, 








an expenditure of over Proo,oce a year in advertising, gives me 
better facilities for quickly selling your property than any other 
broker anywhere. 

It doesn’t matter what kind of a property you have; it does 
» not matter whether it is worth $500 or $500,000, or in what State 

or Territory it is located. If you will send me a description 
including your lowest cash price, I will tell you how and why 
I can quickly convert it into cash, and will give you my complete 
plan (free) and terms for handling it. ‘The information I will 
give you will be of great value to you, even if you should decide 
not to sell. Fill out the lower coupon on this page and mail it 
to me to-day. 

If you want to buy any kind of a property, anywhere, fill out 
the upper coupon on this page and mail it to me to-day. I will 
oe Stu ae guarantee to promptly fill your requirements and save you some 
ae money at the same time. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


Suite 391, North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If You Want to BUY Fill Out and Mail to Me This Coupon 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 391 North American Building, Philadelphia: (2) 
I desire to buy a property corresponding approximately with the following specifications : 





















MICHIGAN. 
I am in receipt to-day 

of your check and papers 
in final settlement on the sale 









































Col 
mp with the way you 
ve handled this matter, and 
can endorse your method of 
completing quick sales. I 
McC. 



























FLORIDA. 
Yours, 26th inst. , containing 
mrcney order for payment on 
Florida property is received. 
I thank you for the efforts you 
have made to effect a sale.— 
Wm. 8, Tancre, 1120 G 8&t., 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 











ness 
and businesslike manner in 
lling this transaction. — 
E. Lodge Ross 


W. Va 
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down and the balance 


Remarks 





WASHINGTON, 
















KANSAS. 

aA. er rr re 8 8 0s 82 40 2 a 0iss sige one's, sinin'e:6 0's 94 Si9isiaisin. nie Sue 4S RMA NRA WSs 4600 4 06m baN 944 So eSS Cness eso ving UVES S6< aeeeS Your letter received, 

ma of the deed you have enclosing check for one of 
drawn for my property,wbich COO OOOO OR FOOSE SOCES EERO REECE SEO EH OO ESS ODO HECE EOS S EOS SHEED OD OTE ESO SEES SO SOSOSOSESOOS ODEO EO eMES ee pe / Kansas farms, sale of 
I find satisfactory. 1 wish to which have just com 
rE SS a o:05.6:sig asad Se ebdn se REeees os oe eaeen ash bee cede shea kbs d Meee OEARES ss 563 oknyece bes ¥be.s ERO leted. I am pleased that the 
you have given this matter, 

and for the promptness ex- 


am 
_— difficulties which arose 


pt a in connection with this mat- 
hibited In pee, the sale Me FEET CeO ww ewer ree renee e ease nrnanssene 
of farm.—W. J. 


my Hess, 


ee’ | |i You Want to SELL Fill Out and Mail to Me This Coupon 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 391 North American Building, Philadelphia: (1) 
VIRGINIA. 


I hereby acknowledge Please send, without cost to 
recei of your check, 




















NEW MEXICO. 





me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my property, which consists 









you dealings 
with you have been entity Bi BS OTM... cc ccccccccccccccccccc cscs COMBEY.. cc cccccvcccccsccccccccccs DMOBb sn ccccccccccccccccccseccssece 
satisfactory. I wish to thy 
for the attention By 
onl accorded me.—Mrs.E. B. 
Stevens, Baltimore, Md. 





MINNESOTA. 
I have to thank y it 
was through your “ Monthly 
List” that I found my bar- 















WISCONSIN. 
agent in the United States.— I have the pleasure of acknowl- 
Frank G. Wilson,Cyrus,Minn. edging your check for $1268.00, ka, quarter 
of which you have just completed 
in settlement for the Jackson Co, This, I believe, is the last one of the 
hi 







‘WASHINGTON, D.C. 









YATE, 


(Nora rey 
Attys > 
i Sve oka) 
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Frank Al Great Offer by a Great Magazine 
BESLIES IS f =e 


°@ LESLIE’S 
MONTHLY 


After twenty-seven years of experience, Leslie’s Monthly for 7904 will 
distance every previous effort. It will be bigger, broader, timelier, more hu- 
LOOK FOR THE BLUE COVER. man than ever. We have never planned a better or more beautiful magazine. 




















THE IMPORTED AMERICAN. 


Italy is the breeding ground of American immigration, and to study the human 


side of this great problem Lesuir’s Monrnty has sent its well-known corres- y FREE GIFT to Subscribers: 


pondent, Mr. Broughton Brandenburg, and his wife across the i z " 
ocean to live with a poor Italian family, and to accompany them in the steerage Leslie’s Heroine Calendar and the superb Christ- 


to this country, learning in an intimate way their fears, their hopes and their 
ideas of America, and contrasting all this with the realization which comes with 
their settlement in the promised land. This series is incomparably the most 
important undertaking of any contemporary magazine. 


UP FROM PRISON. 


A woman’s story of what she had accomplished among the inmates of American 
prisons. A very personal, touching and significant account of the noble work 


by Maud Ballington Booth of the «« Volunteers’ of America. 


A WOMAN’S BREAD AND BUTTER. 


he story of a girl’s fight for life in a great city. Without friends or money she 
makes her way painfully upward from the <¢ learner’s wage ’’ of $1.50 a week. 
Actual experience like her’s makes a story wonderfully interesting to practical 





mas Number. Use the coupon below at once. 




























The Most Ornamental 
Calendar of 1904, 





women. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN LOBBY. Ss Send for 
’ er ustrate 
The most ominous aspect of the Trust Question is the corrupt influence which our ys ane =" 
great corporations exercise upon legislation. ‘The Lobby and the Trust << graft’’ Y ) *\ 4 


ipon each other, and this exposition of their mutual relations in a series of careful 
and authoritative articles constitute a genuine public service. 


All Sorts of GOOD Stories by 


Invinc BacHELLER, Henry Van Dyke, «¢RatpH Connor,”’ sea 
J. J. Bewt, Jack Lonpon, Roy Rotre Gitson, 
Marion Hirt, S. R. Crockett, Henry Hartanp, 
H. Srittwett Epwarps, Frank BuLten, Carotyn WELLs, 
. Joun Lutruer Lone, Harriet Prescotr SporrorD, etc. Henry A. Suute, 7 
: Leslie’s HEROINE CALENDAR. 
, These are the Artists: The Heroines are from these novels: 


Stowane Qolibien Caaner ( «Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ by M. ‘Thompson. | 
\ | «<The Maid at Arms,’ by R.W. Chambers. 
\ F.C. Youn, «*dudrey,’’ by Mary Johnston. 
‘\ A. B. Wenzewt, «‘Hearts Courageous,’ by Hallie E. Rives. 
\ Wit Greré, “* The Pit,’’ by Frank Norris. 
FRANK Harrison Fisuer, ‘Denis Dent,’? by E. W. Hornung. 
LESLIE yr 
PUBLISH- 
ING 


This Calendar, given FREE with every new yearly subscrip- 
\ tion, comprises pictures of three of these heroines—exquis- 
oan , ite lithographs in 12 colors—on heavy pebbled art paper, 
7 — sth a ee inches, tied with silk ribbon ; sent postage 
New York City: ‘, prepaid by us. The Heroine Calendar, the 
Enter my subscription to, Christmas Number and the twelve issues of 
Frank Lestie’s Porutak ‘  Lesuie’s Montuty for 1904 all for $1.00. 
Montuty for the year 1904. , 
Send me Leslie’sHeroine Cal- _ 
ndar and your special Christmas, 

, as well as all the numbers for 
1904, for which I enclose $1.00. 





Not given with combination subscription 
orders except when so advertised. 


3 FRANK LESLIE 
\. PUBLISHING HOUSE, 














Copyright. 


“e This figure is 2-3 the Covers oe 
\ New Yor k. calendar size. Publis hing 
Suc. * 1908. House. 
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“<1 6 Points 
ol 
Superiority 


We prove all 


we claim 
, Mf. \ : 
Meee." scosf FARRAND ORGAN CO. 


|0) 3 a ee 


TO PUME 





DETROIT, MICH. 





skeletare (Tet—reliiel= 
one year || one year 


$180.00. || $ 35.00 & 

















THE BEST THING ON WHEELS 
and practical Automobile does the work of six horses a’ an average cost for Gasoline of 
$35.00 a year, (10,000 miles.) Board alone for one horse costs $180.00 a year, so the economy is very evident 


PRICE, $650.00 


Twenty-three years experience in motor building and the perfect mechanical construction of the Oldsmobile make it possible to obtain 
more power for its weight than any other machine. Any desired speed is obtained by the simple, yet very efficient foot control—there is 


“‘Nothing to watch but the road."’ 
Ask any of these agencies to show you how the OLDSMOBILE << goes’ 


Albany, N. Y... Automobile Storage and | Greenville, 8. C...... -- Baten Tannehill Co. , Newark, N. J. ......-. Antovehicle Co. St. Lonis, Mo. 
bi nf Co Harrisburg, I’a. e Cycle Co. | New Orieans, La_ ...... Abbott Cycle Co. Company. 
Oldsmobile Co, | Houston, Texas. Hawkins Automobile & Gas New York City, N. Y. Oldsmobile Co. | Savannah, Ga.. . Bryson 
R. Whipple | engin Omaha Neb.. Olds Gas Engine Works | So. McCalister, I. T Me site t DeLong 
8! moblie C o. of * 3 England indiauneein “ind. . .. Fisher Automobile Co. —— » © al : Ed. R. Braley Motor (Car Co. 
: recedanes Automobile Co. | Jacksonville, Fla F. E. Gilbe 


: - rt | Pate “s , F. W. Stockbridge Syracuse, N. Y Syracuse Anto Co. 

, Army — le Co. | Kansas City, : . P. ‘Moriarty ‘& Co. Phiiadelphi. Pa .....Oldsmobile Company of | Texarkana, Ark. Texarkana Auto and Re- 

ile Co., Githens Bros. Co. | Knoxville, Ter ... Rodgers & Co. Philadelphia, pairing Co. 

Oldsmobile Co. of Ohio | Lansing, Mich... K. . | Plainfield, N. J F. L. C. Martin Co,| Tucson, Anz & F. Ronstadt 

Columbia, 8. svkchiend E. Richards | Little Rock, Ark ; k o Co. | Pittsburg, Banker yi + Co, | Utica, N.Y. PD. Childs & Co, 

alias, Texas.. ‘ Fee. f and Garrett Los Angeles, Cal : ‘Oldamobile © » Portland, Or Merrill Cycle Co. | Washington, D. C. “"Watlonal Capital Auto 
Davenport. Ia Mason's © artiage Works | Louisville, Ky. e& c. John Van Benschoten Company 

Denver Colo............. >. Hannan | Memphis, Tenn —_ inite rs Wi iiliams ° aleigh Iron Works How aiian Islands . R. H. Halstead. Honolulu 

pesreks, Mich.. Oldsmobile Co. | Milwaukee, Wis une hh ‘ Sy yt Rochester. s. “y_()) Rochester Automobile (o. | Great Britain and Ireland, Charles Jarrott & 

Erie, ....Jaeob Roth Anto Co. | Minneapolis, Minn... 


. | Saginaw, Mich ; A. W. Norris Letts, Ltd., 45 Great Marlboro Street, 
Grand. Rapids, Mi ..seeeee--Adams & Hart! Nashville, Tenn 


This graceful 


, Mississippi Valley Automobile 


San Francisco, Cal.. Pioneer Auto Co. London, Eng. 


Write for Information and Catalogue to Department T OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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In order to 
Introduce 


The 
Twentieth 
Century 
Home 


to American 
Homes the Fol- 
lowing Offers are 





BUILDING es tive AT IRVINGTON ON THE HUDSON FOR THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE AND THE mh CENTURY HOME, 
Made The Cosmo Mognaine was a So plonest in the experiment of chosing one of the most beautiful places on the Hudson WEED to exert an ideal factory 
building. movin ~y Fy ew York, and thus bringing its considerable force of employes into an environment of the most favorable character. This move was re 


ee led at the ng out as almost equally "radical with os of cutting the price of a 25-cent magazine in half—in which the Cosmopolitan was also the pioneer. It may be 
teresting to the general public to know that both of these moves have proven completely successful. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine, °1.00 | 3o0' m= 
The Twentieth Century Home *1.00 7.25 


The Greatest Subscription Offer of the Season 














i : he Twentieth 
The Cosmopolitan | | Do You Wish the | | The 
Magazine N 2 Century Home 
Forceful, Original, Unafraid Latest ovel THE NEW HOME JOURNAL 
iN ALL, INTERESTING What is Newest—if Best 
FOR LESS THAN HALF ITS PRICE : 
One Year’s What is Most Useful—if New 
Subscription ‘ Then this is the Way to Secure it — 7 —_ Entertaining— 
Gives You . if Fieipru 
ner cemamicimeaais The Twentieth Century What is Most Instructive—if 
ll.—ONE COMPLETE NOVEL. 3 Interesting. 
lll, ONE THOUSAND BEAUTIFUL ILLUS- Home, For One Year, cael Aiming to be a Leader among 
IV. TWENTY ARTICURS--oquil toe book Home Journals, its name im- 
fhocaeentsaa Dacoters =" | | The Latest Novel, select what. tae 
V.-—TWENTY ARTICLES—equal to a ever Book You Please $; 4 | $1 py “— —— New Method, 
book of 200 pages—on Travel. > or ° 
VI.—TWENTY ARTICLES—200 pages—on alate rs) wee ee 
he Most Important Things to Delivered at your Home Postpaid Something of Usefulness. 
sane, "Health, Choice of Lite Work, A Great Deal of Entertainment. 
ri TweNTy —-—{—"" $9 50 = ay 65 The Greatest Subscription Offer of the 
Vill. A Wide Range of Other Interesting e for e Season is The Cosmopolitan and The 
Subjects. (REGULAR PRICE) (OUR PRICE) Twentieth Century Home for $1.25 a year 




















Three More Great Magazine Offers 


ne 





S Iie Success For On Yer - - - ‘00 
uCcCcess : ; The Cosmopolitan For One Yer - 1.00 


Twentieth Century Home ‘1.00 | The Twentieth Century Home "Yr" 1.00 
The New York Tribune Weekly mii $1.00 


| 2 00 Both for *1.50 Total *4.00 All four for ow I IO 


(REGULAR PRICE) (OUR PRICE) 


(REGULAR PRICE) (OUR PRICE) 











!. The Greatest Book of the Year, Captains of Industry, *°{277...52°' Price $3.00 All Five 


and transportation werd, ‘A guidebook for,young men just beginning life, and still more important for those engaged in aiairs. Ne Costing 
merchant, banker or manufacturer should be without it y his library. ~ 7 i O 
il, The Cosmopolitan for One Year, * © : * 2 ~ $7. oo ‘e 
im. The Twentieth Century Home, ° ° ‘ ° ° $1.00 
iv. SUCCESS, ° ° 


° ° $1.00\ $ 3 25 
Vv. The New York Tribune Weekly (52 numbers), ° ° ° $1.00 *. 


aatcess The Twentieth Century Home "on; 27:Hed 
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EDUCATION BY 
MAIL 


W. E. Curtis Tells of the Work Done 
by The American School of Cor- 


tespondence at Armour Institute 


AIM TO HELP WORKINCMEN 


Students in Many Parts of the World 


Profit by Correspondence Instruction 


(William E. Curtis in Chicago Record-Herald) 


The other night at Armour Institute I 
looked into the faces of several hundred 
strong, earnest, determined and intelligent 
men, who had gathered there to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the amalgamation of 
the American School of Correspondence with 
that institution. They were of all ages— 
boys of 17 and serious-looking gray-haired 
men, whose eagerness to learn has not been 
diminished but rather has been sharpened 
by years of experience in practical life; for 
that experience has taught them the advan- 
tages and the value of knowledge. * * * 
Most of them are so situated that they cannot 
attend evening schools or avail themselves of 
the facilities offered by the Armour Institute 
of Technology and other institutions which 
provide courses in mechanics, engineering 
and other applied sciences. Hence the next 
and the only resource within their grasp is 
self-education with the aid and guidance of 
instruction by correspondence. * * * The 
school of correspondence reaches thousands 
of men who, by reason of obstacles they can- 
not overcome, would be unable otherwise to 
acquire the knowledge and receive the train- 
ingthey crave. It permits them to pursue a 
course of self-instruction in a methodical 
and intelligent manner; it gives a great body 
of ambitious apprentices, mechanics, engin- 
eers, craftsmen and other artisans an oppor- 
tunity to come under the influence of the 
best minds that are now guiding the scientific 
development of American industries without 
losing their time or leaving their homes. It 
is especially helpful to those who would be 
under great disadvantages in the ordinary 
classroom, where, from lack of preliminary 
education, they would not be able to keep 
up with a class whose members have had 
better training thanthey. And finally, the 
individual student, being a class by himself, 
is not compelled to regulate his study to the 
convenience of other students, but is free to 
advance as rapidly or as slowly as his ability 
and his time for study will allow. 


The Armour Institute of Technology was 
the first in this country to enlist the mem- 
bers of its Faculty in the work of seeking out 
the members of that class and offering them 
instruction by mail. ‘his was taken up ast 
fall as a regular and permanent part of the 
course of the Institute, and an arrangement 
was made with the American School of Cor- 
respondence, which had already been estab- 
lished in Boston in 1897 for a similar purpose. 
Its managers brought their experience to 
Chicago and conduct the business, while the 
professors and instructors in Armour Insti- 
tute constitute the faculty and conduct the 
instruction, revision and examination in the 
same line with that of their regular resident 
classes in the lecture-rooms, shops and labo- 
ratories. 


The student is in constant touch with his 
teacher and has the benefit of personal aid, 
but it is necessary for him to understand 
every point in his text-books before he can 
pass his final examination and receive the 
diploma to which he aspires, for it heips him 
to obtain a better position and better wage. 
There can be no shirking, no bluffing and 
no deception. Therefore, the school of cor- 
respondence is useful only to earnest, serious 
men. One of its greatest benefits is creating 
and encouraging the habit of careful reading, 
thinking and study. Those habits, when 
once acquired, are one of the most valuable 
assets that can be utilized in any profession 
or vocation. The fact that so much thought 
and study are required to carry on the corre- 
spondence work is evidence that the students 
engaged in the line of study are diligent, 
earnest and ambitious. In this People’s 
University energy, sacrifice and labor are 
required, but the only capital needed is a 
little spare time. 
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Main Building, Armour Institute of Technology. 


“The railroads, big packing establishments, refineries, the great steel 
plants, manufacturers and the government are looking for expert mechanical 
electrical, mining, chemical, consulting and contracting engineers. In Chicago 
more than a dozen firms to-day have positions awaiting the right men.” 


The “right man” is the man with a technical education, There are 
two ways of learning Engineering,—experience and study. The majority of 
mechanics have experience. The American School of Correspondence offers 
a plan to make that experience valuable by correspondence study. Thirty 
minutes a day of conscientious study,—of reading the advice of the man who 
has been through the mill and who knows,—ought to make you the right man. 
Our text books talk facts in plain English and tell a man what he wants to 
know in a clear, concise way. They have been prepared by such men as 
Prof.’ F. B. Crocker, Head of Department of Electrical Engineering, Columbia 
University, Prof. C. L. Griffin, Syracuse University, Prof. Louis Derr, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Prof. F. E. Turneaure, University of 
Wisconsin, Prof. A. E. Phillips, Armour institute of Technology, and others. 
They are used as text books by the United States Government in the School 
of Submarine Defense, Fort Totten, New York, by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company in its “Shop School,” and many schools and 
colleges, 


ALL INSTRUCTION IS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
FACULTY OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


The courses are Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, 
Locomotive and Marine Engineering; Architecture, Heating, 
Ventilation and Plumbing, Mechanical and Perspective Draw- 
ing, Pen and Ink Rendering, Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, 
Refrigeration, Telephony, Telegraphy, Navigation, and the 
Manufacture of Cotton and Woolen Cloth, Textile Chemistry 
and Dyeing, Finishing, etc. 


The courses offer parents who desire their children to be fitted for usefulness 
and success, but who cannot send them to college, an opportunity to obtain for 
them many of the advantages of college instruction at home at a moderate cost, 
under teachers of acknowledged standing. 


If you are too far from a technical school or college to attend it—if you 
must support yourself, or have others dependent on you—if you have not the 
entrance qualifications demanded by a resident college of engineering, the 
courses of the American School of provide a means of fitting 
yourself for a position requiring technical knowledge without leaving home or 
giving up your position. 


Illustrated Catalogue may be had on request. 


American School of Correspondence 
Room 134E _—_ at Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 
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PROSPERITY IS THE CAUSE 


Graduates of Technical Schools 
Offered Several Places Before 
Courses Are Completed 





(The Chicago Record Herald) 


Technically trained engineers are in great- 
er demand than ever before in the history of 
industrial enterprises. The supply of the 
technical schools for the present year was 
exhausted before the graduating classes re- 
ceived their diplomas. Heads of big manu- 
facturing establishments offered flattering 
inducements to young engineers, and gave 
them an opportunity to choose from a half- 
dozen positions. The United States govern- 
ment entered the schools as a competitor for 
the services of the graduates, and represent- 
atives of foreign business houses sought ex- 
perts to be used in the carrying out of great 
enterprises in foreign countries. 


MANY POSITIONS OPEN 


Foremost in the competition for experts, 
however, were the big American manufac- 
turing establishments. Heads of firms 
handling great enterprises are on the look- 
out constantly for new blood, and a com- 
petent engineer or a young man whom the 
employers believe has the qualifications for 
an expert may pick from a dozen positions, 
either of which would be satisfactory. Sal- 
aries of these young men from their entrance 
into the profession vary from $1,200 to $2,500 
ayear. Experience, then, is the only thing 
required after his theoretical training, and in 
a few years his salary may be $5,000 or 
$15,000, according to his capacity and his 
energy. 


/ WHAT EMPLOYERS SAY 


Henry W. Hoyt, vice-president of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, said that the 
technical schools were doing a “grand 
work.” ‘*We would rather have men who 
have been through these schools,” said Mr. 
Hoyt, “than to take green men who have 
had neither the advantage of experience nor 
theoretical training. Usually they are sent 
into the draughting-room, where they are 
taught designing and how to read drawings. 
We employ nearly 100 skilled engineers. 
Salaries are paid ranging from $1,800 to 
$15,000 a year, and then we frequently lose 
good men, other companies picking them 
up and making them such offers that they 
cannot afford to refuse them. Then we get 
many good men in the same way. ‘There is 
a constant demand for good engineers, and I 
do not believe there is a firm in the city that 
would not jump at an opportunity any time 
in the year to add to its force an expert who 
was skilled and reliable.” 


R. L. Raycroft (of the Western Electric 
Company)—There is room at the top for 
competent men. We receive applications 
every day from good, bad and indifferent 
young men for whom we are unable to make 
room. There always is a place, however, for 
the expert electrical engineer. I believe 
that the most ambitious graduates from the 
technical schools are going into other fields. 
In Mexico, for instance, there is great 
demand for American engineers, who are 
supposed to lead the profession. In Cuba, 
where everything is budding out, factories 
going up, car lines being installed, sugar 
mills being erected and bridges being built, 
the engineer has a gold mine opened to him. 
I may add also that the salaries which are 
paid in these countries are better than 
engineers are receiving in the United States. 


L. C. Doggett (of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company)—I have had positions for engin- 
eers in this company for more than three 
months. The demand for engineers is far 
beyond the supply. 


SWIFT WANTS DESIGNERS 


Chester S. Churchill (of Swift & Co.)—1 

find the greatest scarcity in designers and 
draughtsmen. Competent men are hard to 
find. 
L. Ferguson (of the Chicago Edison Com- 
pany)—Industrial affairs have grown so rap- 
idly that we cannot find enough men to oper- 
ate the increasing number of plants. A 
month ago I applied to the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and was told that 
as all their graduates were placed long before 
commencement, the school could recom- 
mend no engineers. 
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Do You Own or Do You 
Work in a Factory? 


read, and read at once, the book 











The Gost of Production 








Fells all about making goods and how to 

cost of them. Suggests ways to 

bor, and ways to save time. Tells 

4 system, almost automatic, that cares for 

letails and leaves the man free for 
ning the business. 

The seven parts of this book will each 

to you some point where system 









ave in the business you are in—save 
, money, worry. 
id how complete each part is : 
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Synopsis of Contents. 











Material; its cost, raw or partly finished, 
purchase records, receiving clerks and stock 
m reports, requisitions and shop orders. 






If.- Labor; how to classify it, timekeeping, 
payrolls and time cards. 







f 111.—Manufacturing expense; considers the 





















expense of each department, for new machines, 
ipplies and repairs, and in total. 

1V General expense; what constitutes it, 
1ow to account for taxes, rent, insurance, 
ght, etc. This most troublesome account 





fully discussed and thoroughly explained. 


l V.—-Special costs ; another account which many 
ignore; it includes the unusual expenses of 
errors and extras. 















































V1.—Profit; an accurate basis is explained for 
this item 

f VII.--Perpetual inventories ; presents a method 
which will allow at any time statement of all 
stock and material on hand or in process of 
making 











send for the book now. Write your name 
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lear off and mail with $2 to SYSTEM, 


larquette Building, Chicago; ifnot satisfied 
us and your money is yours again. 















The SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. = oe 


Branch at Chicago in the Marquette Building. 








SUCCESS NovEMBER, 1903 





Easy to Try—for this is Our Offer: 
Tell us your business or profession. And how many letters 
or papers you have to file. 
We will send you on approval a complete Shaw-Walker Ver- 
tical File. Use it for 30 days. Try and test it in every way. 


Then, if you are not satisfied—If you are not convinced that 
this system is the best system—absolutely—for filing letters, return 
to us at our expense. 





For years and years business men generally have 


All we ask is a reference or a rating, that th 
used cabinet letter files—cumbersome and costly, but vod ad 


who would wrong us may not prevent the continuing 


customary. of this offer to you who are honest. 
We make this offer so that they may learn without If you prefer to send cash with order we will allow 
delay what the right system is. he saving, the satis- you a 5 per cent. discount. Remit only $9.9. But the 


faction of always finding letters, the quickness, will terms are the same. I[f not satisfied, absolutely, tell 
surprise them. us and your money is yours again. 


The case is made of finest quarter sawed white oak, finely finished and highly lished. 
It is fitted with patented Shaw-Walker appliances for the quick handling of A and 


pers. 
it grows as your business grows— expands vertically or laterally. Fits any odd office / Send 


space. A boy can lift a single section—a fireman, a couple. And one drawer holds as / me on 
much as eight of the old-style fiat-sheet files. The guides and folders are of double-strength / approval 
cardboard. Price, complete, $10.37. ai 


Pe w- 
This offer may sound extravagant. It suggests a possible loss for i. AL g 3 — 


P > . ral System. 
us if we are honest. And we are, or Success would not publish /  Lenclose $9.95 
our advertisement. yp or a reference. 





od Name of reference 
But the past has proven that the system is so good —so A 

practical and confusion-saving—that once tried, it is kept in / a I will try the syatem 
ak ————— :oroughly. If not sa! 

use—and permanently. t Y fied, you agree to return 
So do not fear to inconvenience us. Let us send this / my remittance in full, 

outfit on approval We are gladtotaketherisk. You / name 

are just as glad to pay for the system if it does what 








what we say. 
Simply sign the coupon now. 
Begin with one section. Add others only as needed. 


Address 














About how many let- 
ters per day to file. 





—Vertical Files Cabinets 
If catalogs only are desired, cross out matter above name. 








GOOD ENGLISH PAYS 























Do you know that Marshall Field & Co. pay their employes $1 for every error in 
English one of them finds in any of the printed matter issued by the house? Nowadays, nothing 


hurts a man’s PRESTIGE 


with the educated like careless English. Moreover, the best correspondents are sno longer willing 
to write their letters in the 


Time-Worn Commercial Jargon 


of half-intelligible commercial phrases. A good letter, business or social, should be simple, smooth, 
easy, winning, like the voice of a good salesman. 


The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody 


He has an international reputation as an expert on English for business men, and now has put 
his private lessons into four handy little volumes (time-saving size)—seven complete courses, 
Word-Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composition, Business Letter Writing, Story Writing, 
Creative Composition, hitherto sold rg mney form for $15 to $25 for each separate course. 
These books contain everything that will help you, nothing that is mere lumber. They are the 
best reference books on English ever prepared—better than a dictionary, because they teach a man 
to be his own dictionary. 

The Boston Transcript says: ‘‘ For directness, simplicity, and logical treatment, 
they could hardly be excelled. They are models of comprehensiveness.” £ = 
Benj. Andrews says: Wey | direct, simple.” : 

Business Managers.—Several large wholesale houses have introduced Mr. Cody’s 
books and personal criticism of English service to all their clerks who write letters, from 
the merest stenographer to the most experienced correspondent. It pays. 
Credit Men.—Here is a point for you. You are not too old to 
learn yourself, and you will find that the credit of your house will 
improve wonderfully if you see that every letter that goes out is the 
bes r. Cody will give you hints on system in business English. 

Young Business Men.—If you want the touch, the snap, the 
tone of “words that win” inthe business world, go to the man who 
is both a scholar and a master of straight-from-the-shoulder business 
English. His little books should be your daily companions. 

Advertisement Writers.—Y ou can’t afford to let mistakes creep 
into your work. The only way to avoid errors is to have a good refer- 
ence work constantly at hand. : ; Rive 

Correspondents.—Don’t write the time-worn commercial jar- 
gon, but get out of your rut by getting the knack of writers who 
are masters. Mr. Cody has a simple, easy method in his ‘‘ Com- 
position” book. ’ ee 

Stenographers.—The only way ‘to get a better salary is to im- 
prove your English. Mr. Cody’s books are so handy and perfectly 
adapted to home study and reference that you can pick up points as 
you write. Keep them at your elbow and in six months you will be 
worth twice what you are now, and you will get it, too. 


THIS SET OF FOUR BOOKS 
cootalainn, cee complete home-study courses, regular price $3.00 for 


set, to readers of Success at wholesale price of $2.00, if order is sent in 
on the white space below—$3.00 if not. 


Simply write your name i: this white space. 





































































































































Tear off and mail with two dollars, to 
SYSTEM, Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 
The Monthly Magazine for the Man of Affairs. 
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THE NEW 


SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE 


CLUBBING OFFERS 
For the Season of 1903-4 


will be announced in full detail in 


DECEMBER SUCCESS 
The following leading American periodicals, 
among others, will be included in the 


SUCCESS CLUBBING OFFERS: 


Regular Price 


DRI Sore bess csccetadecssa 
Crass A 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, $1.00 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine..... 1.00 
Pearson’s Magazine............. 1.00 
Good Housekeeping.............. 1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 1.00 
Crass B 
Review of Reviews.............. $2.50 
Wena s Work. ......2........%.. 3.00 
MINS Soi nb cn Sanda dns sew ewnasos 3.00 
Country Life in America........ 3.00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 2.50 
The Independent................. 2.00 
Current Literature............... 3.00 


Special quotations on Success, with any of the above 
magazines, and with other leading publications, such as 
Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, and Bazar, Century, 
Scribner’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, etc., will cheerfully 
be made on request to those who may wish to renew 
or enter their subscriptions in November. 

The lowest prices on American magazines can at all 
times be secured by writing direct to 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


UNIVERSITY BUILDING NEW YORK 











Can You Organize 
A Society ? 


If you have the ability to get to- 
gether groups of ambitious young 
people, give them an interesting talk 
about the purpose and plan of the 
Success League, and then help them 
to organize themselves into a League 
branch, we would like to engage you 
as one of our Field Secretaries. 

Each Field Secretary travels from 
place to place in the territory assigned 
to him, organizing new branches of 
the League where none exist, and 
also visiting and addressing branches 
already formed. 

The amount of compensation for 
this depends upon the amount of terri- 
tory which the secretary covers, and 
likewise upon the amount of time de- 
voted to the work. If you can give 
nearly all your time to the work 


YOU CAN EARN $3000. 
A YEAR 


Write at once for further particu- 
lars. Give references. Address, 


THE SUCCESS LEAGUE 
800 University Building - NEW YORK 

















SUCCESS 


THIS 


HESE ARE TWO “Suc- 
cess” representatives who 
have each built up a profit- 
: able and growing business 
within the past year. Mr. 
Gregory has been in an 
Ohio city, and he has 
earned hundreds of dol- 
lars in the commission 
and prize money offered 
by several of the largest 
magazines for subscrip- 
tion work. By his sys- 
tematic efforts he has 
established himself as the 
“magazine man” of his 
community. He has 
educated his clients to 
send for him before placing any 
magazine subscription business, be- 
cause of the saving he is able to 
make them by means of his “ in- 





side 
patronage and secures many new 
customers. 
“ten-strike ” last winter by securing 





W. H. GREGORY 
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prices, and thus holds old 
Mr, Gregory made a 


an order of several hun- 
dred “Success” sub- 
scriptions from the head 
of a large manufacturing 
concern in this city, to 
be given as presents to 
employees. 

Mrs. Hinchley is 
located in one of the 
smaller New England 
cities, and has pursued 
somewhat the same plan. 
Her work for “ Success” 
has yielded a large sum 
in commissions and prizes,—much 
larger, in fact, than could have 
been earned in any ordinary salaried 
position. 








The Fall Subscription Campaign Is On 


In the next few months hundreds, and in some cases thousands, of 
dollars will be spent for magazines to be read during the coming 
year. The better part of this business 
publishers, but most people would prefer to patronize a ‘“ Home 
Industry ’’ by placing their subscriptions with a local representative. 
The field covered by the magazines associated with «‘ Success’”’ in its 
clubbing offers is so broad as to meet every possible taste, and the price 
so low that other periodicals cannot successfully meet the competition. 


is now sent direct to 








oJ 


“Success” wants a 
subscription representa- 
tive in every community 
this fall and winter. The 
pay is the largest offered 
by any first-class maga- 
zine. This consists of a 
liberal cash commission 
on each subscription, and 
an additional sum in prize 
money to those who send 
good lists. Previous ex- 





MRS. F. W. HINCHLEY 


perience is neither essen- 
tial nor objectionable. 
Complete instructions are 
furnished, together with 
special plans, assuring to 
any one of ordinary in- 
telligence and energy a 
successful prosecution of 
the work. To make 
sure of unoccupied ter- 
ritory, an early applica- 
tion is desirable. 


A handsome booklet, showing photographs of our most successful representatives, will be 


sent to any one interested. 


In it these representatives tell how they have been able to earn as 


much as $50.00 per week, and even more, during the subscription season. 








Seventy-five Hundred Dollars in Extra Cash Prizes 


will be given to all who send twenty-five or more subscriptions by March 


3Ist. 


Write to-day for equipment or further particulars. 








THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 32 Waverly Place, NEW YORK 























fashioned bound books for accounts are 
act and expensive. Loose leaf books al- 

w of arrangement, rearrangement and expan- 
y save time,for the yearly or semi-yearly 
opening of new books 
is done away with. 
They are self index- 
ing. No outside index 
is required. The 
— PERPETUAL 
+E DGER COMPANY'S 
Loose Lear Booxs 
advantage of any loose leaf book 
solute alignment of the leaves— 
nder in which the leaves can not 
yreadth. Every progressive busi- 
uld read Catalog 1. It explains how 
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se books to your business. 





who conducts correspondence is 
n the question ‘‘ Which is the best 
writer Chere are twenty-five substantial 
18 why the O_iver TypewritTex is the best 
na ye the world has pro- 
j phenomenally suc- 
essful has this machine be- 
I at it has proven its 
unqualified right to the title, 
I'he Standard Visible Writ- 
er,”’ and the business world 
has ed that its adoption 
ncreases quantity, improves 
ty and reduces expense. The wide range 
of iver Typewriter’s usefulness makes it 
easy adopt systems heretofore impracticable 
ex with the pen. Catalog 2 explains the 
liv points of superiority fully 





ney. This is particularly true in the 
al world. Barrp's No. 12 ‘Time Stamp 
akes an absolutely accurate record for every 
purpose where time counts. 
‘The receipt of correspon- 
dence, job time, the arrival 
and departure of employees 
and in countless other cases 
time is measured to the min- 
ute by this—the only durable 
time stamp. It is made of 
the finest materials, with 
y polished steel bearings. ‘The clock move- 
g inan entirely separate compartment 
stamping mechanism, is unaffected by 
’ 4 er action. The price is remarkably 
Ww atalog 2s describes and illustrates the 
Stamp. Write for it to-day. 





years methods of accounting did not 

ans terially, but when the BurrouGHs 

ADDI LACHINE was placed on the market this 

. ffice work was revolutionized. To-day 
4,000 of these 

grea ne savers In 
t antile 
ries, whole- 
ll stores,etc 
Wt this machine 

I of an office 

s because 

ts are not under- 

stood ears the same relation to figures that 

writer does to correspondence, adding 
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igures with ten times the speed of the quickest 
erk. Described in Catalog 13. Ask for it 
ght now It will pay 
N what you want to file—information, 
papers amples, documents—there is a Shaw- 


Walker way to doit, and that way is 
the best way because it is the 
most simple. Shaw-Walker card 
systems are better than books— 
Shaw-Walker vertical letter files 
better than flat sheet cabinets— 
Shaw-Walker sectional bookcases 
better than solid ones. All are built 
in sections so they will grow as your 
business grows. Send to-day for 
Catalog ro. It tells all about SHaw- 
Wacker Systems. The book is con- 
cise,terse, yet complete. It costs the 
Shaw-Walker Company 38c. to send 
it, but they will do so gladly if you simply sign 
tk \ yn the corner of this advertisement. 





time when any old chair would do 

But times have 

eas of business 

changed with 

ouv’s Nsw 

Century ADJUST- 

Back CHAIRS 

rtant factors in 

nt «* Back- 

all them—be- 

omplete back 

rk, thereby en- 

at the desk or 

typewriter to 

work with 

g fort Catalog 14 describes the 

i Chairs and shows the adjustment 
back, 
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That’s 


Read About 





No Permanent Success 
Without System 


Absolutely 


Here are Fifteen Ways to Better YOUR Systems 
Them CAREFULLY 


True-- 








The business world has waked up to the com- 
mercial value of correct and effective English in 
letters, circulars and advertisements. Marshall 
Field & Co. offer $1.00 to 
any employee who finds 
an error of English in any 
of their printed matter. 
Every large business house 
in the country is doing 
something of this sort. 
Mr. Sherwin Cody is rec- 
ognized as one of the most 
scholarly writers of busi- 
ness English living, and 
many high-class houses 
are introducing his set of 
four books on business 
Engtish, equipping the desk of their managers. 
credit men, ad writers, correspondents and sten- 
ographers. Seven complete home study and 
reference courses, “crisp, simple, direct.”” Cata- 
log 26 will tell you more. 





More money is paid each month by MAHIN’S 
MAGAZINE for live ideas and articles along the 
line of advertising than by ane other publication 
in the world. Every issue isa live wire--suggest- 
ive, helpful. Here for the first 
time advertising is treated as a 
science. Every phase of pub- 
licity is thoroughly discussed. 
One reader writes, “ A single 
article by Prof. Scott has more 
than paid my subscription for 
the year.” John T. McCutch- 
eon, the famous cartoonist, 
draws a cartoon for each issue. 
Just what you should know 
about advertising you get by 
reading and studying MAHIN’S 
MaGazine. A subscription to 
this magazine is an investment 
that will put money into your cash drawer. 1904 
will be greater than ever. Catalog 32 will put 
Sa in touch with a profitable investment. 

Vrite for it to-day. 


In “ The Transaction of Business,” Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie and Sir Arthur Helps give a 
masterly exposition of the broad principles un- 
derlying the practice of modern business. Helps 
received his great experience at first ‘hand, and 
he directs and advises in a 
personal way ; clear, vigor- 
ous and right to the point. 
Carnegie contributes “ How 
to Win Fortune,’’ and it 
must be admitted that he 
knows what he is writing 
about. Beginning with 
nothing he accumulated over 
two hundred million dollars. 
What he has to say about 
how to do it is of immense 
value to every other business 
man, young or old, regard- 
less of his position or calling. Any single chap- 
ter is worth many times the price of the book. 
‘lwenty thousand already sold. Send for Cata- 
log 31 giving table of contents, etc. 





File your clippings, memoranda, and manu- 
scripts. Every busy man—literary, business or 
professional—realizes the great ne- 
cessity of properly filing and classi- 
fying memoranda, clippings, data, 
etc. Any one who has spent time 
searching through a mass of papers 
for a paragraph once marked, a mis- 
placed clipping or memorandum, 
will appreciate the tremendous ad- 
vantage of having such data ar- 
ranged in order and at his fingers’ 
ends. 

The Lisrary FitinG Capinet is 
the solution of the problem of classi- 
fication. It is the acme of simplicity and ready 
reference. Send for Catalog 8. It gives valuable 


information that can not be acquired from any 
other source. 
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the Corner Stone 
of BUSINESS 





The ADDRESSOGRAPH is as n to s 
modern office as steam is to an engine. ith is 
an office boy can do in one hour what it form. 
erly took ten clerks two hours to do. Is 
not only addresses envelopes in exaci 
imitation of typewriting, but also fills in 
names on duplicate letters, prints names 
and add on shipping tags, pay 
envelopes, time tickets, monthly state 
ments and loose leaf systems. Thous- 
ands of business houses now have thei: 
lists of names arranged for the Address. 
ograph and kept by States or Territories 
so that printed matter can be speedily 
sent to any special list. It will pay you to learn 
now what it will do for you. Catalog 7 tells all 
Write for it to-day. A delay means loss of 
money. 








An Exicsson InTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
shortens office work, saves actual time, saves 
confusion. To some men such a system seems a 
luxury. All who have in- 
stalled the system know 
it is an economy. Cheap 
interior ‘phones soon get 
out of order. But the Er- 
icsson is built to last--the 
same quality and style 
used on long distancelines. 
No other concern has stud- 
ied the oe system 
so thoroughly, or devised 
so many special instru- 
ments and attachments to save time and bother 
in office communication. The Ericsson coutains 
many features found in no other’phone. Ask 
now for Catalog 4. 





OME business men are preju- 
diced against fountain pens. 
And that same =~ has 
kept them from knowing how 

at a saving WATERMAN’S 
DEAL FounTAIN PEens would 
make in their office work. Con- 
tinuous writing without dip- 
ping and blotting saves so 

*> much of a man’s own time— 
* and the time of his stenogra- 

* phers and clerks—that a pen 

», pays for itself in a short time. 

_, But the fountain pen must bea 

B« Waterman,” else the bother 

* and leaks and breaks might 

_ off-set the saving. Catalog 5 

tells all about Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens, 

and of special pens made for modern office work 





No office is considered complete without an 
Ep1son MimgoGrapnu. In these days of com- 
mercial competition there is no surer, quicker or 
cheaper way of quickening business than by em- 
ploying the many means offered by this valuable 
machine. There is 
a place in almost 
any businesswhere 
an Edison Mimeo- 
graph will save 
time and money. 
Perhaps you see no . 
use for it in your 
office. You certainly will after you read Catalog 
6 and understand what a Mimeograph will do. 
Cut out and sign the coupon on the corner of 

this advertisement, or, better still, write us a 
letter stating your business. 





“RiGHT Men For RiGHT Praces: R1iGH1 
PLACES FOR KiGHT Men.”’ This is the watch- 
word of Hapgoods, the in- 
corporated company which 
has made a clearing house 
for brains one of the most 
notable features of modern 
business methods. If you 
are an employer of high- 
grade men and want to hire 
good American brains, 
write for Hapgoods Catalog 
21a, If you are a capable 
man, desiring a high-grade position, write for’ 
Hapgoods Catalog arb. apgood’s service 
covers the globe. Hapgood’s eye looks every- 
where ; it searches the world for competent men 
It looks for you if you say so. 














FREE 


Information is offered 
you here. Mail us 
this coupon or 
write us a 
letter. 








Learn of them in SYSTEM. 





hould read SYSTEM the magazine. 


Special to Success Readers. 
r $1.00 we will send you System forsix months to come, 
snd, asa premium, absolutely free from any further charge, 
‘ix interesting back numbers for immediate reading. Twelve 
imbers for a dollar. A bargain you can not afford to miss. 


Don’t waste time trying to think out systems for yourself. 
periment with your business. The methods that have failed with others will fail with you. Be- 
The systems that others have found successful will help you to success. 


There is no other way. 


A Valuable Book FREE. 
Send $2.00 for a full year’s subscription 
and we will send not only the six ex- 
tra numbers but also “ Short Cuts,” a 
booklet that is all its name implies. 


SYSTEM 


Edited by 
A. W. SHAW, 


Marquette Building 
CHICAGO. 


Make use 














I enclose____— ___ Send Syeram, the magazine 
for__—________om approval. If I am not satisfied 
when the subscription ends you agree to return my remittance 
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The SUCCESS BOOK OFFERS 


For the 





Season of 1903-4 


i ROM the immense mass of recently published books, we have selected an even dozen which are, 


f= > 


wu A 





contents as to meet nearly every taste. 


in our judgment, well worth purchasing, and which offer so wide a variety in. character and 
These books are all. from the press of the leading 


publishers of the country, and are their dest editions—in binding, paper, presswork and illustra- 

tions, representing the highest art of American bookmaking. We guarantee satisfaction with every book. 
By heavy guarantees, we are able to procure these books at prices which make possible the 
following offers. Postage prepaid. Foreign postage extra. Books may be sent to different addresses. 


THE CAVALIER. By George W. Cable 
Illustrated by 
Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


This is probably the greatest 
novel of Civil ar times ever 
written, and it is likewise the 
most popular work of the man 
who has always written most fas- 
cinatingly of the South and of 
southern Tire. It will rank easily as 
one of the great American novels, 
and should find a permanent 
place in the home library. Scrib- 
ner’s Standard Edition. Eight 
full page drawings by Christy. 
Pages, 311. Regular price, $1.50. It is offered in connec- 
tion with “‘Success,”’ one year, for $1.50, postage prepaid. 


RANSON’S FOLLY 


By Richard Harding Davis 
Illustrated by ReminGTon,ASHE, 
Crark, Curisty and STEELE. 
“The five best stories ever 
written,” as many will say, are 
within the covers of this charming 
book. Richard Harding Davis 
knows how to write fascinating 
tales of life and action if anyone 
ever did, and those who have read 
in magazine form‘ The Bar Sin- 
ister ” (a magnificent dog story), 
“The Derelict” (a story of a 
newspaper man), “ La Lettre d’ 
Amour” (for music lovers), “In the Fog” (for those 
who dote on detective stories), and “‘ Ranson’s Folly”’ 
(which gives the name to the book), will be delighted to 
have these, with their exquisite illustrations by the lead- 
ing artists of the day, in form for permanent preserva- 
tion, while those who have not read them.can well 
afford to go without a dinner to secure the price of the 
book, Scribner’s Standard Edition. Sixteen full page 
illustrations. Pages, 345. Regular price, $1.50. It is 
offered in connection with “Success,” one year, for $1.50, 
postage prepaid. ‘6: 


OUT OF GLOUCESTER 


a4 James B. Connolly 
lustrated by Burns. 

Another book of short stories 
is this, and of the kind to make 
the blood tingle and the eyes burn 
with joy ond pride in American 
manhood. The brave fishermen 
of Gloucester in their sturdy, 
honest strength, their daring on 
the sea and their love for their 
trim and beautiful boats, which, 
for combined seaworthiness and 
speed, are the equal of any mil- 
lionaire’s yacht afloat, have lived 
in the pages of more than one ambitious novelist, but 
never more satisfactorily than in Connolly’s new book. 
The titles of the six stories of this book are “ A Chase 
Overnight,” ‘On the ‘Echo of the Morn,’”’ “From 
Reykjavik to Gloucester,” “ A Fisherman of Costla.” 
“Tommie Ohlsen’s Western Passage,” and “Clancy ;” 
and these titles will give a pretty clear indication of the 
treat in store for those who have not yet read this book. 
Scribner's Standard Edition. Eight full-page illustra- 
tions. Pages, 275. Regular price, $1.50. It is offered in 
connection with “Success,” one year, for $1.50, postage 
prepaid. 


THE YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS 


By Orison Swett Marden, 
itor of Success 

This is Dr. Marden’s latest 
book just issued from the press, 
and is perhaps the best book 
that Dr. Marden has ever writ- 
ten, not even excepting “ Push- 
ing to the Front.”’ It is full of 
sound counsel and suggestions 
to those who are making the 
lunge into the business life 
— which so few escape un- 
hurt. Crowell’s Standard Edi- 
tion. Pages, 390. Regular price, 
It is offered in connection with “Success,” one 























$1.50. : 
year, for $1.50, postage prepaid. 





PUSHING TO THE FRONT 


By Orison Swett Marden, Editor of Success 

This great book is the most valuable present that can 
be given to any boy of fifteen or young man, and will 
have an influence on his life which will never be lost. 
It has been adopted for supplementary reading in the 
schools of a dozen American states, and has been trans- 
lated into nearly every foreign language. It is even 
used as a textbook in the public schools of Japan, the 
America of the Orient, and appears in six different _ 
anese editions. Crowell’s Standard Edition. Fully illus- 
trated. Pages,4r6. Regular price, $1.50. It is offered 
with “‘Success,”” one year, for $1.50, postage prepaid. 








OUR OFFERS 
SUCCESS one ver YE 
with any 1 book below, £2.50 °9.50 


“ “ Tbooks “ 4.00 2.25 
tgs. ee ee 
7.00 3.75 


Our Book List 


Publishers’ Best Editions in All Cases 


Regular Price 
Ranson’s Folly, : , $1.50 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The Cavalier, E : ‘ 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 


Donovan Pasha, A 5 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


The Two Vanrevels ; : 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Up from Slavery , ; 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


The Hound of the Baskervilles 
By SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 


“ wg “ ty 





1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 


Out of Gloucester : - 
By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


The Young Man Entering Business, 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


Pushing to the Front, . ‘ 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


How to Attract the Birds, . 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN 


The Brook Book . ; ; 
By MARY ROGERS MILLER 


A Pasteboard Crown ‘ 
By CLARA MORRIS 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.35 


1.35 


1.50 




















THE BROOK BOOK. By Mary Rogers [Miller 


This is a glimpse into the nature world as we know it in daily life, and 
there are collected into this book over eighty-one most exquisite illustra- 
tions of “forest and stream and purling brook”’ which will be a delight 
to every nature lover Doubleday-Page’s Standard Edition. Pages, 241. 
Regular price, $1.35. It is offered with ‘‘ Success,” one year, for $1.50, 
postage prepaid. 


A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Clara Morris 
Illustrated by Howarp CHANDLER CHuRIsTY. 

This charming novel of the stage by one of the greatest American 
actresses will interest hundreds of our girl readers. Miss Morris” 
charming style and wealth ot interesting reminiscences has made her 
almost as famous an author as she is an actress. Pages, 370. Scrib- 
ner’s Standard Edition. Regular price, $1.50. It is offered with **Success,” 
one year, for $1.50, postage prepaid. 





THE TWO VANREVELS 
By Booth Tarkington 
Illustrated by Henry Hutt. 

This is a love story of Indiana, 
laid in the time of the Mexican 
War, and the author of “Monsieur 
Beaucaire” and the *‘Gentleman 
from Indiana” has done a unique, 
delicate and exciting bit of story- 
making hardly excelled even by 
those two famous earlier tales of 
his. There are seven exquisite 
little old-fashioned pictures by 
Hutt, which, together with the 
cream toned paper, large m ns 
and attractive binding, make this an excellent example 
of the artist’s and bookmaker’s art. McClure-Phillips’ 
Standard Edition. Pages, 35t. Regular price, ¢z.50. It 
is offered in connection with ‘ Success,” one year, for 
$1.50, postage prepaid. 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 
By Sir A. Conan Doyle 

Illustrated by Srpnry Pacer, 

It is surprising how far the love FF 
of the detective story—and partic- F 
ularly the love of the most famous 
of all detective stories, the “ Sher- 
lock Holmes’”’ series—reaches into, 
and takes hold of the imagination 
of all classes. The busy man of 
affairs, whether professional or 
mercantile, finds a keen delight in 
settling back in his easy chair 
by the evening lamp to follow the 
close logical analysis of the scan 
clues discovered by the skillful detective created by the 
story writer; the boy and the young man like them of 
course, (and it is a good thing for them to read the best 
of the kind, rather than the cheap, trashy stuff so often 
found,); while even the “‘women folks’’ of a family often 
convey their brother’s book surreptitiously to the attic 
for a quiet little trip to the land of excitement. ‘“‘ The 
Hound of the Baskervilles” is a strong story and an ex- 
cellent introductiom to Doyle. McClure-Phillips? Stand- 
ard Edition. Eight full page illustrations. Pages, : 
Regular price, $1.50. It is offered in connection wit 
“ Success,” one year, for $1.50, postage prepaid 


DONOVAN PASHA. By Sir Gilbert Parker 
Illustrated by R. Tatsot Katty * 

The author of “ The Seats of 
the Mighty ” and “ The Right of 
Way” has passed several years 
of his life in Egypt, and in ““Don- 
ovan Pasha” he gives us an in- 
side view of the ruling forces 
quietly at work preserving order 
in that mysterious world of Ori- 
ental secrecy and diplomacy. 
** Little Dickie Donovan,” the 
right hand man of the Khedive— 
the power behind the throne— 
the only “indispensable” in 
Egypt—is a bright light in a curious , and the 
stories of how his British honesty and fair faith are able 
to checkmate duplicity and cunning, are worth the read- 
ing of all. Appleton’s Standard Edition. Illustrated. 
Pages, 392. Regular price, $1.50. It is offered in connec- 
tion with “Success,” one year, for $1.50, postage prepaid 


UP FROM SLAVERY 
By Booker T. Wash 


This is one of the most won- § 
derful books ever written, and 
countless thousands have already 
conned its pages with moistened 
eye and a choke in the throat be- 
cause of the power and Spo 
foundin this man’s upward climb 
from actual slavery before the 
War to a position of respect and 
honor among his fellowmen, and 
of a usefulness to his race which 
can hardly be overestimated. 
Doubleday-Page Standard Edi- 
tion. Pages, 325. Regular price, 
$r.50. It is Lr lr in connection with “‘ Success,” one 
year, for $1.50, postage prepaid. 


HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS 


By Nelitje Blanchan 

Another beautiful nature book filled with the muo< 
charming little photographs of ‘‘birds in their downy 
nests” taken, many times, only after days of patient 
watching and waiting for the right “ pose.” odern 
hotography has done nothing more wonderful than to 
being us such studies as these of birds and animals 
in their own homes, and every photograph so obtained 
is a treasure-house. in itself, impossible to duplicate. 
Doubleday-Page’s Standard Edition. _ 105 illustrations. 
Pages, 224, Regular price, $1.50. It is offered with 
“Success,” one year, for $1.50, postage prepaid, 
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The W. B. Erect Form 


is built as you are built. It will develop your figure—bring out all its curves and graces—accentuate its natural beauties. Hygienic in its 

construction—all strain of lacing is removed from the sensitive parts of the body and thrown on the strong back muscles. ‘The Newest 
Erect Form is made with extended hip and deep reach over the abdomen with the space between sharply cut away so as not to 
interfere with full freedom of movement. _ It is the one corset that is always best. 


Erect Form 919. For fally Erect Form 926. For medium Erect Form 924. For medium 
developed figures. | Cut very low in the figures. Very short hip andextremely long _ figures. Low bust, long over hips and ab- 
bust and very longover hips and abdomen. over abdomen. Of white and drab ster- domen but not extreme. The best corset 

In white and drab sterling cloth and black _ling cloth and black sateen. Sizes 18 to we have ever designed for average figures. 
sateen. Sizes 20 to 36. $1.00 30. $1.00 In white and drab sterling cloth and black 

Erect Form 929. a Long Erect Form 930 is exactly like ee $1.00 
Hip Model for very stout women, built style g19, but is made of white and drab Erect Form 921. For very 


with heavy fan front over abdomentohold imported coutil, trimmed with wide fall heavy figures. Made with fan-front, low n 
in undue stoutr ess. In white and drab coutil _of lace and ribbon bow. Sizes 20 to 36. bust and long hip. Of white coutil and 


and black satzen. Sizes 20 to 36. $1.50 $2.00 black lasting cloth. Sizes zo to 30. $3.00 


There are numerous other styles of the W. B. Erect Form, an assortment so comprehensive as to assure an absolutely exact fit for each 
type of figure. If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct, mentioning his name, and enclose price. We will see that you are supplied. 


WEINGARTEN BROS, - = = Dept. B, 377-379 Broadway, New York. 
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YOU MAY MAKE 


16,000 cGy 


THIS AGENT DID 
Read His Letter 


MoBILE, ALA., September 1st, 1903. 








To whom it may concern: 


This is to certify that fourteen months ago I accepted a ition as Mobile agent for 
Wood, Harmon & Company's New Y ork properties in connection with an active law practice, 
I did so only after an investigition extending over six months, convincing myself of the 
absolute responsibility of the firm and the remarkable character of their properties. My 
commissions in the past year have amounted to $16,561, and this amount of money has been 


made without in the least neglecting a general law practice and other institutional work with 
which I am connected. 


While it is possible that all persons who attempt to sell lots for Wood, Harmon & Com- 

pany might not succeed, yet I cannot conceive how any man who will thoroughly acquaint 

imself with the facts and put earnest and intelligent effort into his work can fail to do 

handsomely for himself, nor can I see why there are not hundreds who are sufficiently 

well equipped to do at least as wellas I. My faith in Wood, Harmon & Company and their 

propneyns may have been an important factor in my success, but it is certain the sale of 
New York real estate has been the easiest kind of work for me. 

Yours very truly, 


Z. M. P. INGE. Z. M. P. INGE, Our Mobile Agent 


Another made $9,747, Another, $8,649 in the Last Year. Many are earning from $3,000 to 5,000 annually 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL 


ry As the largest real estate company in the world we are about to undertake the most important step in our history, and one which will 
mean the material prosperity of thousands of people throughout the United States. We would therefore ask the careful attention 
of every man and woman who reads SUCCESS to see if this step does not contain an opportunity “for you infinitely broader 
$ than any which is afforded in your own community. y 
.) Last year we sold more than $4,000,000 worth of New~ York+<#ity lots phrowgtiver che United States @M@7 whe rest of the 
civilized world. We own and control more Brooklyn real estate than any ten firms or corporations in New Yor} 
a we now propose to push our New York enterprises with the greatest energy everywhere. We propose to make our mame and our 
reputation a household word throughout the country, and we desire a representative in every town and city in the United States. 


If you are a man of character and energy, we have a plan by which you can partake of our prosperity and receive the 
direct benefits of this vast advertising in building up a business 


IN YOUR OWN IMMEDIATE TERRITORY 


We desire only representative men. Men who are successful in the work they are now undertaking. Men who can give 
the best of references. We do not want failures, We believe the man who is a good business man in a small community 
needs only the opportunity to make relatively greater success where his field is broader. The best successes of the great cities are 
A those men who have made successes in the small towns, and we propose to bring the opportunity of the great city right to your own door. 

Last year three of our salesmen averaged over $11.000 apiece by their own unaided efforts, and two of them while working in 
small cities. We have a great many salesmen making from $3,0co to $5,0co a year, and in nearly every instance they @fe 
1) men who are either conducting their own business in conjunction with our work or, because ours was so much more profitable and 

attractive, have given up their other occupations entirely. If you are energetic, if your reputation is clean, there is no reason, as 

Mr. Inge says, why you cannot do as well as he. In fact our agents in the future will do far better than those in the past 

because they will receive the direct assistance of our extensive advertising in making the sales which are now made entirely through 


correspondence. We desire to select our general agents from those who manifest ability, and eventually to give exclusive territory to 
men who are competent to manage and develop it. 


G The Opportunity is Practically Unlimited in Its Possibilites 


New York is rapidly becoming the financial centre of the world, as well as the.centre of the largest population. Her real estate constitutes the 
la most conservative of investments, and is owned and being sought for over the wide world. When combined with life insurance and offered in the 
attractive form in which we plece it before the public, our New York City house lots form an investment of most intense interest and attractiveness,~ 
It will be but a short time before our business will equal that of the great life insurance companies, and we intend to give all who apply this year the 
opportunity of securing territory in which we will protect them and in which they can grow with us and share in the magnitude of our future business, 

We do not care to be bothered with triflers, but to those who are thoroughly in earnest we will give every assistance to 
establish themselves permanently and partake of the great future our business is destined to enjoy. For ful: particulars address 
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g, Agency Department, J-12 


@WOOD, HARMON & COMPAN 


257 Broadway, - New York - “ 
N. B.—Magnificent New York City Lots With all city improvements, on five cent trolley fare, and* 
surrounded by handsome homes, at $540 each, can be secured for $10 down and $6amonth. These 
lots are bound to constantly increase in value and will be worth from $2,000 to $5,000 in ten 
years. If you want to know all about them, address «« Lot Depart- Pe 


ment J-12’’ at above address, oe => 
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Not a Dull Line from New Year's Day to New Year's Eve 


00 Large Pages a Year 
Publish 


Brighter, Newsier, and Better than Ever 
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Always Full of Bright Pictures 





Louis Klopsch, Proprietor : 





d 52 Times a year (Including Our 15-Color Drop- Leaf Butterfly Calendar), a at $1.50 per Annum. 





We 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD provides the whole year round in Generous Measure and Refreshing Variety. 
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“When in Doubt Consult the Crown™ 


| 2 Vols—3,J00 Pages—96 Colored Maps 





The only Encyclopedia in 
Particular is Right Up to 
The CROWN ic the Best 


This Illustration shows the exact size of 
the set. It measures 714 inches in height, | 
8 inches in width, and weighs 7 pounds. 

* 2 # 

The type is New, Large, and Clear. Every 

Word has been Set since September 1, 1903, 
and Revised up to the Hour of Going to 
Press, hence it is, in Every Sense, 
Absolutely Fresh Work. 
Patched Plates and no Doctored Statistics. 

** * - - 

There is Positively no Encyclo- i - 
pedia on the market To-Day, even | / 
among those which command $100 | 
for the Set, that can Compare with | 
the CROWN ENCYCLOPEDIA in | 
point of Freshness, Legibility, | 
or Up-to-date Requirements. 


* * * 


The Crown Encyclopedia is Pre- | 
eminently the Handiest Work of | 
its Kind for Convenient Every | 
day Reference. It covers every | 
phase of Human Knowledge, Con- 
tains 75,000 Topics, and Includes 
96 Beautifull 





da “ 


Superbly bound | 
in Rich Cloth with Genuine Gold Stamp. 


the World which in Every 
October Ist, 1903 


! 


an | 
It Contains no | 





ABRAHAM 


olored Maps and Hundreds | 
. of Pertinent Illustrations. 


This Exceptionally Meritorious Work is | 


Delivered Free on the Terms mentioned be- 
low. We Guarantee Absolute Satisfac- | 
tion, and Pledge ourselves to Immediately 
Refund your Money if you are not Thorough- 
ly Delighted. We thus take all the Risk. 


} 
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Go and do Likewise 
ABRA:iAM-LINCOLN at twenty-two sim- 





ply knew how to read, write and cipher. 


7s #8 


ANDREW JOHNSON, President of the 


| United States, NEVER ATTENDED SCHOOL. 
| His wife was his only teacher. 
him how to read. 


She taught 


* * # 


HIRAM SIBLEY, formerly President of the 


| Western Union Telegraph Co., left his fath- 


______ er’s farm at fifteen to learn a 
| trade. After having given away 
| millions of dollars during his life- 
| time, he died worth many millions 
more a few years ago. 
* * * 
| PETER COOPER, whose name 
| will ever be cherished in the hearts 
| of the many thousands of young 
| men and oung women who have 
| been ine, free of expense, 
| from t > schools of Cooper Insti- 
tute, himself never had more than 
one year’s schooling. 
» * * 


| 
| 





LINCOLN | 


Nowif these men, under such unfavorable 
| circumstances, succeeded in achieving fame 
and fortune by dint of industrious applica- 
tion to study and work, why need any of the 
tens of thousands of young people who have 
in them the making of great men and great 
women, despair of reaching the height of their 
| ambition with such an opportunity as this, 
placing within their easy reach everything 
necessary for a liberal education? 





Greatest Christmas Gift of the Year 





Best Value for the Money 
No other jpvenenent of so small a sum as Three 
Dollars will yield nerous a return. The 
poe ag! oe ose 52 weeks, the Crown Ency- 
,and our 15-Color Drop- 
Leaf Butterfly Calendar; Three magnificent 
Christmas Presents for only Three Dollars. 


$2,500,000 In Charity 
The Christian Herald, the Queen of American 





Not an Instalment Proposition 


Three Dollars pay s in full for The Christian 
Herald from now till January 1, 1905, for our mag- 
nificent Drop-Leaf Butterfly Calendar, and for 
the fivevolume Crown Encyclopedia, all de- 
livered free. Canadian subscribers must remit 


| fifty cents extra for import duties. 


weeklies, is issued fifty-two times a year. This is the | 


paper that has collected and expended over two 
and one-half million dollars in international 
charities during the last ten years. 


Sent to Different Addresses 
Subscribers may have the Crown Encyclopedia 
The Christian Herald and the Butterfly Calen- 
dar all sent to one address, or each toa different 
address, without extra charge. Three Splendid 

| Christmas Gifts for ONLY Three Dollars. 





»- Volume Encyclopedia Sent F REE. 


Come, a Cordial Welcome awaits You. 


Extend to all the World a Hearty Invitation to draw up a Chair to Our Family Table, and share the Feast of Good Things which 
For the Coming Year we have 
for a Succession of unequaled Literary and Pictorial Surprises, including a Series of Exceptionally Fine Color-Plates, from 
Painted especially for us by Professor Anton de Neogrady, of the Royal Hungarian Art Academy of Budapest. 

So Attractive is every One of the Fifty-two Issues of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that no Home can Afford to do without it, and we expect that 
1 Million, including your own good self, will be Seated around our Family Table, intently Listening to the host of notabilities, who have 
nised to Edify and Entertain our Great Gathering with Delightful Messages of Perennial Interest. 






















ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WITH MAPS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


PD THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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Your Money, if you are too late, or not Entirely Satisfied. 
Paid ah the Cro E lopedia, be: iad y Be 
3 ound in Half Leather, send $1.00 Bxt Act 


To-day—To-morrow mav be Too Late. 


ice THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into your home, we will, on receipt of Only Three Dollars, send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Queen of Ameri- | 
for the balance of 1903, and then until January 1, 1905: also our Beautiful 15-Color Butterfly Drop-Leaf Calendar for 1904 and © 
vering 300 Square Inches, and a Full Set of the Unequaled Crown Encyclopedia, All Charges Prepaid. We Guarantee to Refund 7 


Only those who apply Early will Secure this Grand phere 


For The Christian H 
without the Crown “Buoyclopedia, ve 





Soeeers end Fremeee 
ws 


Fibo oe 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 200 to 220 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 
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